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EFACE. 


The present publication (Yol. IV. Part ii.) completes 
the fo;irth volume of the History of India. At the 
saaiae time it completes the history of Hindu and 
Muhammadan rule which preceded the establishment 
of British rule. The portion thus brought to a close 
may bo described as both ancient and modern. It 
begins with the e.arliest dawn of Sanskrit legend, and 
ends with the downfall of the Moghul Empire, about 
the middle of the eigbieentli century. Yol. I. deals 
vith the Vedic hymns and the Sanskrit epic known 
IS the Mah4 Blidvata; YoL II. wuth the Sanskrit epic, 
of the Ejtmdyana and ’ tll^ fihws and Institutions of 
Manu; Yol. HI. with fjie history ot India during the 
Hindu, Buddhist, and I^ahmanic periods. These three 
volumes cover a periodlwhich can only be imperfecllf 
mapped out by chronology, as they deal with a re- ' 
mote antiquity, whilst |oyetIap]ifeg mueh of modern ' 
times. Yol. IV. is more definite. It compriihs'the ' 
iiistory of Muhammadan rule in India, from the Arab 
conquests in the eighth century down to the eve of 
British conquest in the eighteenth; a period of a 
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thousand years, corresponding to the interval in En^ 
Hall history between the later wars of the Heptarchy 
and the accession of George the Third. 

Muhammadan rule in India is an important era in 
the history of the world, inasmuch as it intervenes 
between the idolatry of Hindus a,nd the professed 
Christianity of Englishmen. The annals of early 
Muhammadan conquest are, perhaps, of comparatively 
minor importance. Arabs, Turks, and Afghans were 
mostly bent on plundering temples and breaking down 
idols, but they could not crush out the old mytho¬ 
logical worship of the Hindus, or establish the reli¬ 
gion of the Koran as the dominant faith of the 
masses. Kingdoms wmre created by the sword and 
maintained by the sword; but there was no cohesion 
between the Muhammadan rulers and the. Hindu 
population to ensure the permanence of Muhammadan 
dominion. 

The Moghul Empire, which was established in India 
during the sixteenth century, was based upon a to tall 
different policy. Akbar, the contemporary of Queei 
Elizabeth, was the real founder of the empire. Al; 
though a Muhammadan in name, and for some yean 
a Muhammadan by profession, he introduced a nev 
system of religious toleration and equality of creeds 
wdiich was unknown to previous Muhammadan princes 
and, indeed, was repugnant to the fundamental priu 
ciples of the Muhammadan religion. Akbar tramplec 
on the exclusiveness of the Koran, threw off the eccle¬ 
siastical domination of the Ulamil, raised Hindus as 
well as Muhammadans to the highest offices in tin 
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!, and, finally, affected to be not Only a temporal 
fibvcrcigD, but an incarnation of deity. Eight or 
wrong, the policy of Abkar secured for a while the 
cohesion, and, consequently, the permanence, of the 
Moghnl Empire, and maintained it intact through 
the reigns of his two immediate successors, Jehangir 
and Shah Jehan. 

The history of Muhammadan rule in India, from 
the early Arab conquests in Scinde down to the end 
of the reign of Shah Jelian, has already been treated 
in Part.! of the present volume. Part IL, which is 
now submitted to the public, deals with the violent 
reaction of bigotry and intolerance which • character^ 
ised the reign of Aurangzeb, the son and successor 
of Shah Jehan. Aurangzeb professed to be a Su;inl 
Muhammadan of the strictest type. He gained the 
throne by hypocrisy and murder, and then lavished 
tlie strength and treasures of the empire in the hope¬ 
less attempt to crush out idolatry and heterodoxy, 
tod to establish the religion of the Koran as the 
dominant faith of the people of India. Then followed 
popular tumults, Eajpfit revolts, and Mahratta up¬ 
risings, which sapped the vitality of the Moghul 
Empire, and rendered it an easy prey to internal 
^^ncmies and foreign invaders. 

The present half of the fourth volume is thus 
devoted to the reign of Aurangzeb, under whom the 
Moghul Empire reached its zenith, and the reigns of 
his successors, under whom the empire declined and 
fell. It covers an entire century, beginning with the 
accession of Aurangzeb in 1658, the year of the death 
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of Oliver Cromwell, and ending just before the rise 
of British dominion in India in the early years of 
George III. It thus deals with a period of peculiar 
interest to English readersnamely, the old com¬ 
mercial era, when India vras still governed by its 
native prince.^, whilst the late East India Company 
was exclusively occupied with its trading transac¬ 
tions at Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, and had ilot 
as yet begun to aspire after territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment or political power. 

The reign of Auraugzeb is not generally familiar 
to English readers. Previous Moghul sovereigns had 
been anxious to hand down the story of their lives 
to future generations, but Aurangzeb was induced to 
i.ssue an edict strictly forbidding his subjects from 
writing the annals of bis I'eign. bhe reasons for this 
strange prohibition are explained in the accompany¬ 
ing History; * hut the consequence has been that the 
materials furnished by Muhammadan writers for deal¬ 
ing with the reign of Aurangzeb are meagre, am 
unsatisfactory. Fortunately the deficiency has beei 
supplied in some measure by the old records of thv 
Madras Government, and Catron’s History of tht 
Moghul Empire, whieh was based upon the contem¬ 
porary memoirs of Manouchi, the V^enetian physician; 
who resided for nearly fifty years in India, and waf 
for a long time in the service of the Moghul. Tho 
Madras records were investigated by the author it; 
1860-61 under the instimetions of Sir Charles Tre- 


^ See Chap. Yii* page 361* 
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t time Goveimor.® The memoirs 
of Manoachi liavo heea already described in the Pre¬ 
face to Part I.; but it may be added, on the authority 
of the Madras records, that during the latter years 
of the reign of Axxraugzeb, Manouchi took up his 
abode at Madras, where he was much respected by 
the English, and emplo)red on more tliaii one occasion 
ill presenting petitions, to the Moghul in behalf of the 
East India Company's servants at Port St. George.^ 

There is one other feature in the present half 
volume to which attention may be drawn. The 
ninth chapter, which deals with the state of civilisa¬ 
tion in the Moghxil Empire, mainly consists of the 
evidence of European travellers who sojourned in 
India at different intervals in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Some aecoxint of these travel¬ 
lers will be found in the chapter in question. It will 
suffice, in the present place, to mention the names 
of Terry, Della Valle, Tavernier, Thevenot, Fryer, 
Hamilton, and Karstens Niebxxhr, as amongst the 
ind^i,competent and trustworthy eyewitnesses of the 
condition of the people of India, in addition to those 
>vho have already broxxglit under review in Part 
I. of the pr^sVl volume. 

The remaii^iEg portion of the present History will 

I __ ____ 

f * The results of mveati^jations were published at Madras in 1861 - 02 , 

in three volumes, under the title of “ Madras in the Olden Time, 

ICornpiled from Officiis-i Records.” 

^ The author is to publisher, Mr. IT. Tnibnor, for a co])y of 

Father Catrou’s HistoVy the Reign of AuraugKeb, but the original memoirs, 
written in Portuguese)! which Manouchi sent to Europe in the beginning of 
the last century, have ^ discovered. 
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comprise tbcat of Britisli India, and will deal wifcli the 
rise and growth of British power, and progress of 
British administration and legislation, from the 
earliest settlements of the late East India Company 
in India down to our own time/ 

With AM, Essex, 

December 1880 . 


* In Part I. of the present vohime the author expressed the opinion that 
the Vedic Aryans might possibly prove to have been Moghxils; and as this 
hypothesis has raet with some opposition, he would take this opportunity of 
furnishiug additional grounds for arriving at such a conclusion. During a 
residence in Burma he found that the Burmese, who are unquestionably 
Koghuls, still cherish the traditions and worship of the Yedic gods. They 
are Buddhists; but on the first day of every new year they celebrate fcho 
descent of Indra. In their jxipular songs they implore India and the other 
Vedic gods, especially Brahma, to help them in their troubles. At M/indalay 
he found that the King of Burma entertained Bnihioans at his court; that 
on state occasions those Brdhmaus chanted hymns which resembled Vedic 
hymns. Subsequently he found that the Moghul Khans in Upper Asia, in 
the neighbourhood, of the Altai mountains, presented wine and food in Vedic 
fasliion to fire, air, water, and ghosts ; that their priests, lilce Briilinians, 
were skilled in astronomy, foretold eclipses, and cast nativities ; that they had 
dirty saints, like Hindu yogiSf who performed niiraclea by virtue of their 
sanctity and penances. Pursuing these inquiries, he found that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson had discovered that the language of the ancient Scythhu^ 
Aryan, and he deemed it possible that the Moghuls, who are .d^epcendants of 
ancient Scythians, were Aryans likewise. It was on these that he pro¬ 
nounced it likely that the Moghuls and the Yedic Aryang had a common 
origin. ■/ 

Father Rubruquis states in his Travels amongst the Tarf^j-g.iQ the thirteenth 
century that, the Moghuls regarded themselves as a 80 ver<jj'gn tribe. Possibly^ 
they may have been descendants from the royal Scythians described by HerOf 
dotua. It i.s equally possible that they may have been originally an Aryari 
colony, who had established a supremacy over a Turanian or non-Aryaij. 
people. It is certain that the two races of Turks and Mqghuls have been in 
antagonism from a very remote period; they have Waged perpetual wajJ 
against each other. The Turks are the so-called Cbildrep^ the Moon, and tq 
this day they carry the orescent on their standard. Th^. Moghuls are the so- 
called Children of the Sun, and to this day they cari/y ^ peacock otr their 
standard. A peacock of gold and jewels blazed over thj^ throne of the Moghul 
Emperor Shah Jehan, and a peacock is still the atauda,^ of the Moghul kings 
of Burma. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

MOGHUL empire: AUKANGZEB, A.D. 1658 TO 1707. 


First Period: Aurangzeb at Delhi, 1658-64. 

AxjpAisrGZEB liacl achieved tlie object of his ambitioi). 
By craft, liypocrisy, aud bloodshed, he ^ad gained the 
empire of HiiKlustan. His three brothers had perished 
in the fratricidal Avar. His eldest sdn Lad siuffered 
death as a punishment for rebellion. His father, Shah 
Jehan, Avas still alive, imprisoned in the fortress at 
Agra. The vision of Shah Jehan at Agra was a con- 
stant terror to Atirangzeb; it poisoned his pleasures 
and paralysed his ambition; it was the skeleton that 
haunted the, palace at Delhi. Aurangzeb aalts in 
constant alarm lest Rajputs or S.hiahs should release 
Shah Je]]an, and restore him to the throne of the 
; Moghuls.^ 


Tho state of affairs described iu tho text rofers to the period when 
A iiratigHeb had overcoiae all hi^jivala. It follows on the preceding chapter, 
in It>58 AurangKfib had ascended tho throne; ha had nob destroyed all iiis 
rivals until two or three years afterwards. 

TJ-uoughout the following pages tho uam© of “ xVuriiugzob has been altered 
to Anraugzeb, and that of “Rajpoot’'to ‘‘Rajpdb,” to suit modern ortho¬ 
graphy. 
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Auraugzeb ascended tlie throne at Delhi in 1658. 
He did not take the title of Emperor until two years 
afterwards. The chief Kazi of the empire I’efused to 
acknowledge him as the rightful sovereign, seeing that 
Shah Jeban. was still alive. The Sherif of Mecca, the 
great spiritual authority throughout the world of Islam, 
told the Mecca pilgrims that he knew of no sovereign 
of Hindustan except Shah Jehan. Anrangzeb sent an 
embassy to Mecca with a large sum of money to de¬ 
corate the tomb of Muhammach The Sherif was in¬ 
exorable ; he refused to receive the envoys or accept 
the money ; the envoys were compelled to carry back 
the money to Anrangzeb.^ 

. The difficulty as regards the chief Kilzi was sur¬ 
mounted. A council of Mullahs was assembled at 
Delhi; the chief Kizi was deposed, and a more com¬ 
pliant divine was appointed in his room/ In October 
1660 Anrangzeb was proclaimed Padishah from the 
pulpit, and the Kliutba was read and money coined 
in his name. Henceforth he was the acknowledged 
Emperor of Hindustan.'* 

Anrangzeb had made his religion a stepping-stone 
to the throne. He professed to be a strict Sunnf, 
whilst his predecessors, if anything, were lax Shfahs, 
Dy so doing, he won the support of aU orthodox Mu* 


2 Manoiiclii through FatUei' Cjtrou. It is stated by Cafcrou that An- 
raiigzeh <iid not take the title of raclisliah until after thf.'death of Shah 
Jehan. This is contradicted by the united authority of Khafi Khan and 
Tavernier, 

3 It -will be seen hereafter that the new chief Khzl was .anything but a 
strict Muhammadan, His daily indulgence iu wine was the gossip of tho 
court. 

4 Khafi Khan says that Aurangzeb ascended the throne at Delhi in Kb^S, 
and was not proolaiined Padishah till the second year of tho reign, Tiie 
Mussulman historian ignores the refusal of the chief Kdzi to acknowledge 
Aurangaeb, The real facts are revealed by Tavernier. See Jnclian Travels, 
Book ii., chap, 5. 
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^lammadans of the Sunni sect. But after his acces- cuap vir 
sion lie was compelled to dissemble for a wliil( 3 . Many 
of tlie grandees were Persian Shiahs. Then again the 
Hihdxis were afraid that Anrangzeb w^onld destroy their 
idol - worship. Meantime there was much carping 
against Aurangzeb for the slaughter of his brothers 
aiul imprisonment of his father. Accordingly^ he 
found it necessary to proceed waril}^*’ 

Aurangzeb drew the Hindii Kajas to his court at Leanings 
Delhi by giving tliem a magnificent entertainment, 
which lasted nine days. It was a round of elephant 
fights, pompous processions, and displays of fireworks. 

The Ilindii Rajas paid their court to their new sovc- 
roigu; presented him with gifts; and congratulated 
him on liis accession. At these audiences Aurauofzeh 

O 

made a show ot oflering sacrifices. He threw pepper 
on a burniug brazier, and as the smoke arose, he 
lilted up Ills eyes to heaven and uttered his prayers. 

P>y this breach of the Koran he thought to cpiiet the 
Hindu Eajas.® 

The Muliammadans took the alarm; they com- nanit ira 
plained of this idolatrous superstition. Aurangzeb 
amused them with a series of ordinances, wEich en¬ 
forced tlie,|aws of the Koran at the expense of Chris¬ 
tians and Shiahs. He issued an edict against the use 
of wine. Afl Muhammadans convicted of drinking 
wine were deprived of a hand or foot. Christians 
were allowed to drink wine on their own premises, 

® Tile principal authorities for tlie history of the reign of Aurangi!e\ frt>m 
his accession in 1668 to his journey to Kashmir iu 1604, are Bernier, the 
hmich physician, and Manovichi, the Venetian physioian. Khafi Khan sup¬ 
plies some useful data, but hia infonnation is imperfect, Other authorities 
will ho cited, 

** Manouchi through Father Catron. Mauouchi adds that the people be- 
lieyed that Aurangzeb was a magician ; that the burning pepper was a sacri¬ 
fice to tho demon irota W'hom he acquired suparnafcural powers. 
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but were forbidden to sell it; and all who broke the 
law were imprisoned and bastinadoed. But no edict 
could suppress intoxication, and the use of wine ^yas 
universal. Aurangzeb Jiimself remarked that there 
were only two men in the empire who abstained Iroin 
wine, the chief Kjtzi and himself. Even there he 
was deceived. Every moiming the court physician 
carried a flagon of wine to the chief Kjtzl, and the 
pair emptied it together.^ .Even the Kotwal ot 
Delhi, the police magistrate wlio carried out the 
ordinances of Aurang7:eb, was a iiotorious toper ; but 
he was none the less zealous on that account in 
punishing drunkards. The people of Hindustan had 
always been accustomed to strong drinks. hen 
wine was prohibited they took to bhang—a drug 
which produced a far more dangerous intoxicafiou.® 

Aurangzeb issued another edict of a more whimsical 
nature. The Sitfls of Persia were accustomed to wear 
long mustachios after the fashion set by the Prophet 
Ali.^ Aurangzeb pretended that the long mustachios 
interfered with the right proriimciation of tLe name of 
Allah, and prevented the sound from ascending to 
Heaven. He appointed special oflicers to measure tlie 
m ustachios of passers-by. Men ran about with scissors 
to clip them to the orthodox standard. Dignitaries 
and princes covered their faces with tlleir hands to 
save their mustachios.^® 

Aurano:zeb next abolished music and singing. Ofli- 


The morning time, after the Emperor loft the Jarokha window, was 
the only part of the day when the Moghul courtiers could drink in safety. 
The animal combats at noon, the durbar in the afternoon, and the eveninj^ 
assembly, might have brought an offending noble within close proximity to 
the Emperor, and discovery and punishment would have been the result. 

® Manouchi through Cafcrou. 

® Olearius'a Travels, English translation, Book vl. 

Manouchi through Catron. 
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suppresaeU. 


^re empowered to enter any dwelling-house chap. yh. 
wliere music was heard and turn out the musicians Musiciaua 

Buppresaed. 

and burn their.instruments. The object was to sup¬ 
press all satirical songs. Multitudes of musicians 
were reduced to beggary; heaps of musical instmments 
were destroyed. Music could only be performed in 
secret, and on such occasions Aurangzeb was severely 
handled in the songs.^^ 

Aurangzeb also abolished dancing. The dancing- Danciaj^-givis 
girls lived together in bands, occupied mansions as 
large as palaces, and formed the scandalous class .of 
Hindustan.Shah Jehan had delighted in their per¬ 
formances. Aurangzeb ordered them to be all mar¬ 
ried or banished from his dominions. Probably he 
wanted to assert his superior morality. Many were 
dispersed; some married; others continued in the 
secret practice of their old trade.^^ 

Aurangzeb, notwithstanding his zeal for Islam, had 
a spite against the Santons. These men claimed to 
be descendants of the family of the Prophet, They 
professed to lead lives of austerity and celibacy ; they 
were reverenced as saints; they 'were carried in ex¬ 
pensive palanquins, or rode on costly horses, accompa¬ 
nied by disciples and followers. The people prostrated 
themselves before a San ton; tliey assailed him with 


^luhnmmaUan 


Manoiiclii tlirougl\ Crifcroii. He adds, that the niuRiciana made a strange 
appeal to Auraugzeb ; that one Friday morning, as the Emperor was gping to 
mosque, ho saw a vast crowd of mourners marching in file behind a bier, and 
fiUbg the air with ticreains and lamentations. He asked what it all meant. 
He waa told that they were going to bnry ‘‘Music; their mother had been 
executed, and they were weeping over their loss. “Bury her deep,’* he 
cried ; “ she must never rise again.” The story is confirmed by Khafi Khan. 

See a curious description of one of these houses in voh iii., chap. 6. 

Marriage ia a strange punishment for a dancing-girl. Tavernier tells the 
story of a Shah of Persia who ordered a danoing-givl to be married aa a 
punisbmoDt for having boxed the ears of one, of her companions within his 
Majesty's hearing. Persian Travels, Book iii., chap. V7, 
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petitions and prnyers; lie affected to grant all that 
was wanted witli a complaisant smile or a wave of 
the hand. Wealthy petitioners went to his house, 
and secretly prayed to him for everything ambition 
or passion could suggest. Women specially went in 
crowds, and caused endless scandal. 

Twelve Santons had committed a crime which 
Aurangzeb never forgave. They had promised the 
empire to his eldest brother, Dara. 'I’he people of 
Delhi had been so deceived by this prophecy that they 
had helped Dara against Aurangzeb. The Emperor 
resolved to punish the Santons without alarming the 
Muhammadans. He ordered the twelve men to be 
brought before him. Ho told them that their false 
prophecy convinced him that they were not descended 
from the Prophet. He gave them three days for 
fasting and porayer; at the end of that time they must 
pjrove their claim by working a miracle. 

The Santons confessed that the people gave them 
credit for more sanctity than they possessed. Hut 
Aurangzeb was not to be turned from his purpose. 
The three days passed away; the Santons were utterly 
unable to impose a mu-acle on Aurangzeb. Tliey could 
expect no mercy. The Emperor reviled them for their 
deceit and hypocrisy. He ordered some of the worst 
to he imprisoned in a strong fortress, teUring them that 
nothing but a miracle could deliver them. , The rc- 
maiifder were banished his dominions.** 

Aurangzeb next worked the ruin of the Persian 
grandees. Akhar had warmly welcomed all exiles 
from Persia, placed them in high commands,*' and 

ManoHchi through Catron, 

Bemior statos that the Moghuls chose none but men with fair comploxioue 
for the higher coinmauds. 
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ed them hereditary estates out of the crown chap? 
Aurangzeb hated them because they -were 
Shiahs* He resolved to resume their lands. At first 
he examined the titles, and only resumed the land 
when there was an informality in the grant Subse- 
qiientiy he resumed the remainder on the score of 
religion. The Persians/’ he said, are united to 
us by the Koran; they have separated themselves 
from UB by their errors about the succession to the 
Klialifat; it is therefore only right that they sliould 
he separated from us altogether.” Accordingly the 
Persians w^ere deprived of their lands and sent to 
Kashmir. They were forced to live on such pensions 
as were assigned them. 

Aurangzeb brought his spy establishment to per- spy system, 
fection. Under Moghul rule news-writers were 
maintained in every township to report all that 
occurred. Under previous Emperors the news-writers 
were often in collusion with the local officers. But 
Aurangzeb kept a constant watch. His knovyledge 
was so perfect of all that was going on, that many 
believed he acquired it by supernatural agencies.^^ 

Aurangzeb was proud of his reforms. He boasted Boasted refocus, 
of them ill letters to his father. The captive sove¬ 
reign wrote an indignant reply; it was circulated 
among the ^>grandees, and caused the Emperor much 

Manouchi, througli Cafcrou, insists, like all otlier conteraporarj writei-s, 
that the Moghuls 'were the sole lords of the eoll. He adds, that the gi*ant of 
hereditary lands to the Persian immigrants wixfi altogether exceptional. 

Manouchi, tlirough Catron, tells the story of a soldier who had lost a 
Iiorso for which he was responsible to his captain. Accordingly ho disguised 
himself as a fakir, buried the horse, and took up his abode orer the grave, 
pretending that it was the tomb of some holy this manner he »ub- 

Biated on the alms of passers-by. Aurangzeb diswvered the deception and • 
executed the false fakir. 

The story has no historical significance. It is told in other quarters withou 
any reference to Aurangzeb. Its authenticity is doubtful. 
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imciisiness. MaLdbat Khan, the Moglml governor 
of Kiibiil, rebuked Aurangzeb for his ill-treatmec fc of 
his father. The Emperor swallowed the affront for 
awMle, but never forgot it. He removed Mah5,bat 
Khan from K4bul to prevent Ids intriguing with the 
Shah of Persia. He posted Maliibat Khan *o the 
.government of Guzcrat, where he would be under 
more immediate control.^® 

Aurangzeb seems to have been scared by the rebuke 
which he received from Mahdbat Klian. At any rate, 
he changed his tone towards his father. He softened 
the. rigour of his father’s captivity, and sent him 
presents from Delhi. Sliah Jehan was alarmed at 
this unexpected kindness, and suspected that some 
evil was brewing. At last Aurangzeb demanded the 
jewels that his father had taken with him into his 
captivity. Shah Jehan saw at once the reasons for 
his son’s kindness; he threatened to break up the 
jewels with a pestle and mortar. Aurangzeb never 
repeated the request, hut appointed a eunuch to keep 
a watchful eye on the jewels.'® 

Another incident helps to bring out the character 
of Aurangzeb. When a hoy he had been educated by 
a tq,tor named Malik Salih. He had a boy’s grudge 


Father C'atrou profeB.=?e8 to give the substance of Mahstbat Khan's letter 
to Aurangzeb. In this letter Mahjibat Khan admits the foibles of Shah Jehan, 
his love of pleasure, and scandalous excesses. **Wheii,” ho writes, **Shah 
Jehan sat upon the throne to administer justice, few carried their complaints 
to him, because he was peaceful himself and inspired peace in the minds of 
others. When you, sire, take your seat, the tnbunal resounds with a thousand 
discordant voices, because your rule is so severe that evil natures are filled 
with a desire for vengeance.^’ 

This letter floes not appear to authentic. It is not written in the style 
in which a Moghul grandee would address a Padishah. 

Manouclu through Catrou. Tavernier tells the same story, hut with 
different details. He says that Begum Sahib saved the Jewels, as she wanted 
them for herself. Indian Travels, Book ii., chap. 7. 
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The fufnr’a 
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af/ufist tills maij. He tliouglit tlio tutor sliowecl chap. yii 
luore favour to Dara and Murad tlia,n to liimself; 
lio also suspected tliat' Malik Salili had set Shah 
Johati against him. 

Malik Salih had been living for many years at 
Kj,lbul*oii a pf3iJsioii which he received from the 
Moghul court. When Aurangzeb came to the throne, 
this pension was stopped. The old tutor was uncon¬ 
scious of any ill-will on the part of his former pupil. 

He thought there was some mistake ; he went to 
Dellii to freshen up the memory of Aurangzeb as 
regards his services. He was three months at Delhi 
before he obtained an audience. At last a day was 
fixed. All the learned men at the court, and all the 
tutors of the irnperial household, were present in the 
audience hall. To the utter surprise of the tutor, he 
was treated by Aurangzeb to the following lecture r— 

‘^Princes must have tutors just as infants must Anran-zEb-a. 
liave wet-nurses. People know liow to choose a wet- 
nurse ; they pick out a strong-bodied woman, and all 
goes well. They do not know how to choose a tutor; 
they often take a man who is more learned than wise, 
who burdens the memory, and never forms the mind. 

‘MVhen I was a hoy, I was taught the language of rse-esaicHinins. 
the Koran; my mind was wearied with the rules of 
Arabic grammar; no one turned my heart to virtue 
by setting before me the examples of great men or 
tlie victories of my illustrious ancestors. I learnt a 
little of Hindustan, its towns, provinces, and revenues, 
but that was all. 

Surely there were other nations wdth whom I True UnoTvIedge.. 
ought to have been acquainted. Why was I not 
taught tlie manners, customs, and interests of Persia ? 

Why was I not told the history of my Tartar fore- 
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fathers? Their descend ants occnpy all the thrones 
of Asia. Why was I not taught something of Africa, 
where the Ottomans have established their dominion ? 
Or of Europe, which supplies me with eminent Firingiz ? 
Why w^as. I told that the Emperor of France was a 
Eaja of the second class; that Holland "was a great 
empire ; tliah England was larger than France ? Why 
was I not sliown a map of China, wliere Tartar princes 
like myself have conquered a wise and industrious 
. people ? 

Such studies would have been worthy of a prince 
destined to become master of Hindustan I My youth 
should liave been occupied with the stratagems of war, 
the arts of policy, the different ways of attacking or 
defending strongholds. From you I ought to have 
learned the art of governing provinces. These were 
your duties; did you ever fulfil them ? Had I re¬ 
ceived any benefit from yon, I would have shoAvn my 
gratitude. As I can only dismiss you as the 

most worthless of my servants, who has done me more 
injury than all the others, and whose face I never 
wish to see again/' 

The speech of Aurangzeb liad been carefully pre¬ 
pared ; it was soon promulgated throughout the em¬ 
pire. Flatterers applauded it to the skies. Wiser men 
saw the malignant spirit which dic.tated it. Malik 
Salih had probably taught Aurangzeb to the best of 
his ability. No one but a European tutor could have 
taught him much more. Not even a European tutor 
could have taught him the arts of government and 
war. 

Aurangzeb is said to have revenged another old 

I^Latiouchi through Catrou. Bernier has preserved some imperfect 
reports of the Barno speech. Khafi Khan had no knowledge of it. 
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ly. When a young man lie had been sent with 
an army to conquer Balkh.^^ He had been defeated, Runh emtowy 
humiliated, and subjected to severe privations. When 
he had established himSelf on tho throne of Hindustan, 
the Sultan of Balkh sent an embassy with pfesents to 
congratulate him on his .accession. The Sultan wms 

afraid lest Aurangzeb should march against him with 

'the whole force of the Moghul empire. Aurangzel.) 
had-no stomach for another expedition against Ealkh, - 
but he is charged with having resented his defeat on 
the Tartar amb.assadors.^^ 

Whilst Aurangzeb w’as carrying out his reforms iu ti.c- 
Hindustan, he was not unmindful of the Dekhan. For 
many years he had been Yiceroy iu the Dekhan. He 
had given his mame to the city of Aurangabad. Before 
the fratricidal war the Dekhan had been th^j principal 
.spliere of his ambition.- 

The Dekhan is the central zone of India lying be- ocoiraphy. 
tween Hindustan and the Peninsula. On the north 
it is bounded by the river Nerbudda; on the south, 
by the river Kistna. East and west it is bounded by 
the sea. 

The Muhammadan Dekhan was the square mass of 

^ , Dfkhau. 

tableland in the centre of the zone. On the west was 
tlie mountain territory of the Konkau to the back of 
Bomb.ay. On the east were the hills and jungles of 

the ancient Bactria, is a famous region, but little known to 
modem geography. It lies ensconced between the Himalayas and river 
Oxus. It w’aa there that Alexander the Great lost his heart to-.Roxana, the 
fair maiden of Bactria. In modern times it has been a bono of contention 
between Afghanistan and Bokhara. - (t never belonged to the Moghul Em¬ 
perors of Hindnatan. * 

Manouchi tbrdn^h- Cfi'trpu. Bernier denies the fact that the Balhh 
envoys were inBulbedf Tie matter no conse<juence. There was also a 
sham embassy from the King of Abyaainia. It is described at considerable 
iong'h by Manouchi and Bernier, but the event is devoid of historical interest 
or significance. 
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IT. Gondwana, wliicli at tliis ^Deriod wero out of the }>afe 
of history/^® The Muhammadan Dekhan Avas the 
causeway AAdiich ran from Hinditstan towards the 
Peninsula; it was boimclcd on one side by mountains, 
and on fhe other side by jungles; it was the great 
hig1i way l)y which, at different intervals, the conquerors 
of Hindustan have marched towards the south to 
j)lunder the Hindu Eajas of the Peninsula. 

The Mogliul province of the Dekhan occupied the 
northern half of this causeway. T!ie southern half 
Avas occupied by the Muhammadan kingdoms of 
Bij^pur and Golkonda. These two kingdoms blocked 
up the advance of the Moghuls into the Peninsula. 
For many years Aiirangzeb was bent on the conquest 
of Bijdpiir and Golkonda. The two Sultans Avere 
Muhammadans, but Aurangzeb detested their creed. 
They Avere more or less Shiahs, and the Persian element 
prevailed in botli kingdoms. To make matters Avorse, 
the two courts were Hinduised by the emi>loyinenfc of 
Hindu ofEcials. 

Aurangzeb’s early schemes of conquest were tliAvarted 
by Ilia father, Shah Jehan. Meantime a cloud Avas rising 
in the Avestern Ghd,ts. The Mahrattas of the Kon- 
kan were becoming troublesome. Sivaji, the Malnnita 
chief, was becoming the terror of the Deklian. He 
Avas already a thorn in the side of Bijhlpar; he \va.s 
doomed to become a thorn in the side of the MosliuL 
The Konkan has always had a history of its own. 
Ill ancient times it was a seat of civilisation. Roman 
merchants traded at its ports ; Brahman sages founded 


Thia easterly region is shrouded in a mist of legeud. It was a term 
incognita to Aurangzeb. In the present clay it is known by the name of 
Nagpore and the Central Provinces. IJatil the administration of Sir 
Richard Temple in the Central Provinces, it was almost a blank in the map 
of India. 
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pies aiKl hermitages in the secluded mountains, ch vp. vn 
Subsequently the ports swarmed with pirates, whilst 
the mountains were the strongholds of bandits. 

Nominally the Koiikan was a province of Byd-piir ; ongm of siv^ui. 
practically the Konkan •w’'a3 ruled by a line of chief¬ 
tains, more or less independent, who were known as • 

Mahrattas. The forefathers of Siv<aji were the illegi¬ 
timate offspring of some Eajpiit llaja; they were 
counted among the vassals of the Sultan of Bfj^bpur. 

Sivaji liimself acknowledged the superiority of Bljd- 
pur, but lived in rude independence in his mountain 
fortresses. ^ 

Sivaji was the type of a Hindii freebooter—a happy , 

mixture of superstition and audacity. He was strict ' 
in the worship of Hindii gods, and reverential towards , , 
Bralmians; he Avas.gifted with the intelligence, en- 'f' 

terprise, and restless energy of the bandit. Outlaiv . . 

as he was, he had a tinge of Eajpiit blood. He treated ' . v 

%vomen with respect; he never insulted the religiou \ 
of the Koran.^^ But he wanted the pride, the beariffg, 
the sense of honour, wBich make up the true Eajpiit. 

Ho was a rude mountaineer, who could neitlier read 

nor write. He \vas short and active, wdth long arms 

and sharp eyes; he was cunning, faithless, treachex'piis, , ' ... . . 

without shame or scruples of any kind. He had soiue * ‘ / 

genius for ' organisation; plundered on a regular , . « 

system; planned expeditions into the plains whicli 

returned^ at intervals to the fortresses in the hills. 

He spared villages and districts bn being paid a cer¬ 
tain blackmail, which amounted to about one-fourth 
of the land revenue, and was known as ehouth He 


Khaii 'IClian hated the Mahrattas, tut does justice to their good tmits in 
tho character of Sivaji. 
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maintniDed a strict discipline amongst Lis bands of 
marauders. 

Tlie proceedings of Sivoji and his Mahrattas caused 
much trouble at Bijdpur. At last tlie Sultan sent a 
large arinj^ to suppress Sivaji. The Bijdpur general 
held the Mahrattas in contempt. Sivaji played a 
game of artifice. He feigned to be in a panic of fear ; 
begged forgiveness; promised obedience for the future; 
prayed for a private interview to make liis submission, 
receive orders, and arrange about pay. The Bijdpur 
general Avas deceived, and consented to a lonely meet¬ 
ing. The details vary in diflFerent narratives. Ail 
agree that Sivaji carried a secret Weaj)on ringed to his 
fingers, with steel hooks or spurs, known as tigers’ 
claws. The Mahratta prostrated himself before the 
Mussulman; ho rose up and stood, in a respectful 
posture; ho then drove the tigers^ claws to the 
Mussulmans heart. The general fell dead. The 
Bljilpur army was seized Avith panic. The Mahrattas 
fell upon the invaders, routed them in all directions, 
and returned to their fortresses with the booty. 

This exploit was noised abroad throughout the 
Dekhan. Aurangzeb saAv that Sivaji would prove a 
useful ally in the event of a war w-ith Bljdpur, He 
was already beginning the Avar against his brothers 
Avhich led to his obtaining the throne; ‘hnd in the 
cA^ent of defeat he might find a refuge with Sivaji in 
the strongliolds of the Konkan. He made friends 
with Sivaji, concluded a treaty, and ceded territory. 
The alliance reveals the utter hypocrisy of Aurangzeb. 
He Avas playing the part of a pious Muhammadan, a 
devout penitent, vowing to spend the rest of his life 
in tears and pray era at the tomb of the Prophet. At 
the same time he was planning a rebellion against bis 
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and a war against liis brotliers, and providing nrn 


ag’aihSt defeat by securing a refuge, mtli a Hiixclu 
brigand who worsliipped idols. 

The iratricidaTwar broke out In course of time Awa-jumu. 

, Aurangzeb became Emperor of Hindustam He had 
overcoiiie all his brothers, but he could not leave 
Delhi whilst his father was a prisoner at Agra. His 
old friend and supporter, Amir Jiimla, had restored 
(juiet in Bengal. , Aralr Jumla wanted to return to 
the Dekhan, to conquer Blj^piir and Golkonda, and 
stamp out Sivaji. But Aurangzeb was jealous of 
Amir Jumla; he suspected that Amir Jumla wanted 
to found an independent kingdom in the Dekhaii. 
Accordingly hci^sent Amir Jumla on a hopeless expedi¬ 
tion against Assam, with orders to conquer the whole 
country as far as the Chinese frontier. 

Aurangzeb appointed his uncle, Shaista Khan, to be shaista. Khan 
Viceroy of the Dekhan. He disregarded his treaty with 
Sivaji, and told Shaista Khan to suppress the Alah- 
rattas and their Rajn. He ordered Jaswaiit'Singh, 

- Raja of Jodhpur, to;jom Shaista Khan with his Eaj- 
put auxiliaries. He thus got rid of a dangerous mean. 

Jaswant Singh was not loyal to Aurangzeb. He was 
"strongly suspected of'seeking to restore 'Shall Jehan 
to the .Moghid throne. It wa^ therefore, a stroke of 
"" policy to sehd Jaswant Singh into the Dekhan to 
. fight against the Mahrattas under the eye of Shaista 
• Khan. ' ' * 

Sivaji soon saw that Aurangzeb liad broken faith 
^ Vith liim; but breaches of faith were common enough 
in India, 


Sivaji did not take the field against the 
He permitted Shaista .Khan to advance 
and capture the Maliratta . fortress at Poona. The^ 
rains were about to begin. Shaista • a 
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pavilion of wood at tlie foot of the fortress, for the 
accommodation of himself and his seradio duriu" the 

O O 

iQonsoou.^'’ 

Tlie coroDation-day of the Emperor was always 
kept as a festival throughout the Moghul empire. 
When the anniversary came round iii 1663, Shaista 
Khan gave a great feast to his officers. Every three 
hours there was a symphony of musical instruments. 
Some men unknown told the band to make a special 
noise at twelve o'clock at night, in order to do honour 
to the festival. 

Wine was not spared at the coronation feast. At 
midnight there -was a deafening uproar of trumpets and 
kettledrums. When it was over, shrieks and screams 
were heard from the seraglio. A-band of armed men 
liad broken into the seraglio and made their way into 
the banqiietting hall, followed by women and eunuchs. 
Shaista Khan was too drunk to comprehend what was 
going OIK His son drew his sword and rushed upon 
the intruders, hut received a stroke which severed liis 
head from his shoulders. The intruders rushed upon 
Shaista Khan. The women saw that his life w^is in 
danger, a.nd put out the lights. Friends and foes 
mingled in horrible disorder; random strokes fell on 
Avomeri and eunuchs. Shaista Khan lost a finger, but 
escaped from the pavilion and fled up tlie hill to the 
fortress of Poona. 

Meanwhile there was a panic in the Moghul camp. 
Sivaji and his Mahrattas were plundering the tents 
and cutting down the flying soldiery. Havoc and 
confuvsion reigned supreme. 


Next 


morning Jaswant Singh went to make his 


^lanouclii tlirough Catron, 
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Mjiwgies to Sliaista Khan. Tlie Moghul general • chap. vir. 
not to be hood-winked by the Eajptit. - “I thouglrt^’' 
he said, ^^that the Maharaja Avas in his Majesty^s 
service when this evil befell me/^ Shaista Khan was , , 
assured in his own mind that Jaswant Singh was . ' 

privy to the whole affair.^® 

Aurangzel) was enraged at the news. He reeailed iwAhrattaatroci- 
Shaista Khan, and sent him to govern Bengal in the* 
room of Amir Jumla. Early in 1664 there was w<^se‘ 
news of the Mahrattas. They had poured dowm the 
mountains to the sea and plundered the Moghul port 
at Surat. The English at Surat saved, their factory 
by a hfavo resistance. One Englishman wnis taken 
prisoner, and carried off to the tent of Sivaji oiitside 
the tovra. The Maliratta Eaja. was at home ; ho was 
ordering heads and arms to be chopped off from im- 
fortunate wretches who were suspected of concealing 
their hoards.^^ Such w^ere the public acts of tlie 
illustrious founder of the Mahratta empire. . 




'W-: 


TJho narrative of the Mabratta attack on Shaista Kbati and hia camp ia 
given on the authority of Manoucln through Cjitrou. A different story is 
told by Khali Khan. Shaiata Khan is said to have taken np his qhartera^ 
in the town of Poona, in a house which had been built by Sivaji and occupied 
by Sivaji. The Mahrattas got into the town by joining a raarriago pi'ocession. 
They made their way into the houoe through the cook-room. Th^y eub* * 
sequently made their escape, and were seen in tho distanoo ciimbing a hill 
fortress by the ligh>t of torches. 

This story is evidently ^iie handiwork of some Mahratta BTahman. Khaft 
Khan probably picked it up during his travels in the Mahratta countiyv Ife , 
is not credible that a Moghul nobleman, with a lai’ge seraglio, accustomed to 
every luxury, should have taken up his quarters in a Mahratta house. 

Manouchi’s account is far more simple and intelligible. He probably drew 
it up by. the light of letters received frotn the seat of war. Manouchij how¬ 
ever, says nothing about tlio connivance of Jasvrant Singh ; that is given pn 
the authority of Khafi Khan. It is easy to understand Jaswant Singh being 
•concerned in an attack like that doKScribed in the text. It is difficult to 
imderstand how he could ba concerned'in a burglarious attack through a cook- 
room, like that described by Khafi Khan. . # 

English records at Surat, quoted by Grant Duff. ' , 

22 ^ 
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Tlie year 16G4 is a turning-poi]it in the reigiro 
Aurangzeb. His health broke down; he sank into a 
debility which rendered him imconsciqu.s of all around 
him. His sister, Eoy,shan Eai Begum, took entire 
charge of his chamber. The Tartar women kept con¬ 
stant guard over the door with swords and bows- So 
much secrecy was observed, that many believed that 
the Emperor was dead; not even the ladies of the 
seraglio knew whether Aurangzeb was dead or alive. 
AmwtionofKoy- Eoyshau Kai Begum had laboured hard for Aur¬ 
angzeb during the reign of Shah Jehau. It was 
mainly by her help that he gained the throne. After 
his accession she had become sole mistress of the 
seraglio. She resolved to provide for her own aggran¬ 
disement in the event of his death. The eldest son 
of Aurangzeb was nineteen years of age, born of a 
Eajpiib Sultana; be is best known by his title of 
Shah Alam. The second son was a pretty boy of six, 
born of a Muhammadan Sultana; he is best known 
by the name of Azam Shah. Eoyshau Eai Begum 
rc.solved to set aside the eldest son, and place the 
second sou, Azam Shah, upon the throne. She hoped 
by these means to rule tbe empire througb a long 
minority. She addressed a hundred letters in favour 
of Azam Shah to the different Eajas, Viceroys, and 
governors of the empire. She took the-signet of the 
empire from the finger of Aurangzeb, and stamped 
every letter with the seal. , 

Some suspicion of what was going on reached the ears 
of the ladies of the seraglio. The mother of the eldest 
son, Shah Alam, was a Eajpdt pidncess, hut she was 
first Sultana. ■ She had married Aurangzeb when he 
was young, and had been allowed to burn incense 
before her idols in bis seraglio; and she still possessed 


SerngHo 
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ittfluence over Aiu-angzeb. She resolved to find chap. vn. 
out whether the Emperor was still living. She bribed ~~ r’ 
the Tartar women, and gained adinittiince to the sick¬ 
room. She saw' that Aurangzcb w^as still alive, but 
unconscious of her presence. At that moment Eoy- 
shan llai Begum caught sight of the intruder, rushed 
on her like a fury, tore her face till it bled, and forced 
her out of the room.^® 

The first Sultana was bitterly mortified. She wrote shai, Ainm, tho 
to her son an account of all that had occurred. This 
Prince, as already said, is best known by his title of 
Shah Alam, or “King of the kYorld.” He had a 
palace and establishment of his own. He began to 
take measures for defeating the designs of his aunt 
in favour of Azam Shah. 

At this time Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur, wms at Delhi . Jal Singh. 

At such a crisis the Eajpiit might have decided the 
fate of the empire. Shah Alam went to him and told 
him that Auraugzeb was deacF^IStat he himself claimed 
the empire as his birthright; that he did not mean to 
cement the throne by the murder of his brothers; and 
that he was even willing to restore Shah Jehan. Jai 
Singh commended his intentions, deprecated the re- 
Kstoration of Shah Jehan, promised his support, but 
would not commit himself to any line of action until 
lie knew for'certain that Aurangzcb was dead. Shah 
Alam prostrated himself before the Eaja, and took 
his leave with the same salutations as Avere customary 
to the Emperor. 

Jai Singh was far too wary to risk the wrath of cuuUon. 
Aurangzcb. He spared no pains to learn the truth. 

He distributed thousands of rupees amongst the 


Mauoucbi through Catron. 
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eunuclis of the palace. At last ho had positive dcws 
that Auraiigzel) ‘vvas very ill but still alive. He re¬ 
fused to meddle with the claims of Shah Alam. 

It was strange that throughout this period, there 
were no attempts at an outbreak. Wild l)ope»were 
excited at Agra that Aurangzeb might die and Shah. 
Jehan be restored to the throne of the iVXoghrfls. 
Couriers were constantly going to Delhi for hews, 
and as constantly returning with no news whatever. 
Every one Wcos in mortal fear of Aurangzeb, . The 
grandees at Delhi and Agra looked at each oth^ but 
said nothing. Not a man-dared to-talk about the ' 
death of the Emperor or whisper a word about Sliah 
Alam or Shah Jehan. / ^ ^ 

At length Agyangzeb began to recover. .He was 
restored to consciousness, took an interest in public ^ 
affairs, and managed to show himself to the Raja pf 
Jaipur and a few of the grandees. Suddenly lie 
missed'his signet ring. He acceptt^d the excuses of 
his sister that it had fallen frolfn his finger ; hut his 
vsuspicions were excited, and'h^ resojved on discover- ' , 

ing the truth at some more seasonable opportufiity. - ■ 
After a while Aurangzeb was able to take his seat 
upon the throne'at a public audience. He had given 
orders that every one should be admitted, however 
simple their degree; and that all shotild approach 
him in the order of their rank. All the people of 
Delhi flocked to the palace to make their saHms. He 
edified ^all present* by his expressions of piety, liis 
sickness had been a \varning from Heaven tliat he-wxis 
only mortal; his recovery was a blessing from the 
Almighty. As a mark of gratitiuieHie relieved Mu¬ 
hammadans from certain imposts "which were still 
levied from Hindus. This was the first public indi- 
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of tlie policy of intolerance wliicli was to bear chap. vn. 
sncli bitter fruit liereafter. 

Auranffzeb urew more and more suspicious of Ms Aurangj^eb’* 

^ ^ ■» suspicions o£ 

sister, Eoyshan Rai Begum, ilie ladies and eunuchs 
saw that she was under a cloud ; they had long hated 
her for her pride and ill-nature, and they were ready 
to repeat any story against her. Aurangzeb Was told 
that his sister had taken the signet ring from his 
finger only to ensure the succession of the boy Azam 
Shah to the throne of the Moghuls ; that she would 
have aroused the empire to arms but for the universal 
fear which he had inspired as Emperor; tliat she had 
kept his illness so secret, that no one knew whether 
he was alive or dead; that she had insulted and 
assaulted the first Sultana for venturing to enter his 
sick-room. 

Aurangzeb was alarmed at these expressions of counteraction, 
ambition. He knew that his sister would shrink 
Iroiii nothing to gain her ends. He showed his dis¬ 
pleasure whilst hiding his fears. He increased the 
dignity of the first Sultana; gave her a new title, and 
lauded her for her patience under affliction. Such 
trifles are nothing in ordinary life, but they stir up 
the fiercest passions in the confined air of the ser¬ 
aglio. Royshan Rai Begum was so mortified that slie 
begged to be allowed to leave the seraglio and live 
in a separate palace. Aurangzeb refused the request 
without betraying his feelings. He pretended that 
her presence was necessary for the superinteiidence of 
the education of his younger daughters. 

Meanwhile the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb began A»irnnp/eb’a 
to play a part in the seraglio. The daughters of the 
Moghul emperors had a strange destiny. Those 
born of Rajput mothers were sometimes given in 
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marriage to E-ajp-iit prlnces.^^ Bitt a certain number, 
never exceeding tliree or four, were treated as prin¬ 
cesses of the imperial blood, and were supposed to lead 
lives of celibacy. Spotless purity in single women is 
by no means an uncommon virtue; it is to be seen 
amongst Asiatic widows as ' well ' as in European 
spinsters; but amidst the surroundings of a seraglio 
it is often a mere question of bolts and bars. 

The scandalous lives of the two daughters of Shah 
Jehan, the sisters of Aurangzeb, have already been 
noticed. The elder, known as Begum Saliib, accom¬ 
panied her father in his captivity at Agra. The 
younger, Eoyshan- Kai Begum, had become the mis- 
, tress of the seraglio of her brother Aurangzeb. But 
ambition could not quench her amorous fire. The 
porters and eunuchs were all at her mercy. Her 
amours were the talk of the eunuchs; and wlien it 
was known that she had provoked the displeosurc of 
Aurangzeb, the t^illi soon reached the imperial ears. 

Little is known of the daughters of Aurangzeb, but 
that little is very significant. Two of them were 


*^born of the Muhammadan Sultana, Avho had given 
birth to .Azam Shah; they w^ere married to state 
prisoners—one to a son of Dara and the other to a sou 
of Murad.^*^ Manouclii tells the story of the marriage. 
The mother bribed a fakir. Every Friday morning 


^ Some doubts on this point were expre.-ssed in n previous cliaptor. They 
have since been removed by the evidence of Cat.rou, based on the authority Of 
Manouchi. ^t is distinctly stated that a daughter of Shah Jehan by a Ilajpdt 
mother, was given in marriage to Jaawant Singh, the Raja of Jodhpur. This 
iff not stated as an isolated fact, but as being in accordance with usage. The 
fact accounts for the professed loyally of Ja.swant Singh towards his father- 
.indaw, ^hah Johan. T'ho usage has been naturally ignored hy ortliodga:* 
Muhammadan historians. It had apparently ceased to bo a \isagG in the reign 
of Aurargzeb, 

Elliot’s Hiatbry, vol. via, p. 19V. Manouchi through Catrou. '' 
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A.uraiigzel) was going to tlie iiiosqixe, the fakir chap, 
^led upon him to give his daughters in marriage. 
Aurangzeb spoke to tlie fakir; pleaded the ill conse¬ 
quences of such marriages, and urged that they were 
contrary to the fundamental law of the Mohguls/^ 

The fakir replied that Muhamm<ad, the Apostle of 
God, had given his daughter in marriage to the 
Prophet Ali, although he must have foreseen the 
terrible schism whicli would follow. Aurangzeb was 
convinced by this argument, and consented to the 
marriage of his daughters.®^ 

Fakhr-u-Nisd, the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb, was 
a more ambitious princess.®® She remained single in the 
seraglio, and sought to supplant her aunt. For some 
time she is said to have shared in her aunt's gallan¬ 
tries. Then she quarrelled with her aunt. She helped 
to enlighten her father about his sisters irregularities. 

There was a private massacre of the aunt's lovers. 
According to Manouchi, they were put to death in 
a vmiety of ways, wdthout any form of justice.®** 
Royshau Rai Begum disappeared for ever from the 
scene. It was said that she was poisoned.®^ 



' Poison. 


Ko traces are to bo foiuifl of ibis so-called fundamental law of tbe 
Moghuls, There is reason for believing that it was a modern invention. Tlie 
truth seema to bo that there were grave difficulties in the way of securing 
husbands for sui^h princesses. No Arnir would willingly have mamed a 
daughter of the Emperor ; she would have interfered with all hia pleasures, 
ruin'd his other ladies with a rod of iron, and made him her slave for life. 

There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the story. There is, 
however, reason to believe that tha fakir who acted a part was prompted by 
Aurangzeb himself. Eather Catrou dwells somewhat warmly on the consola¬ 
tions which the captive princes derived from their union with thS most beau¬ 
tiful princesses at court. This is rather suggestive in a monk. 

Fakhr-u-Nisii is the name given by Catrou. She is named Zebu Nisd 
Begum by Mussulman historijins. See Elliot’s History, vol. vii., p, 19(). 

^ Manouchi enya that one was poisoned, another killed by a venomous ser¬ 
pent, soin6 were trampled to death by elephants, and some were cut down by 
the sword. 

35 Manouchi through Catrou. There is some doubt about the exact date of 
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Faklir-u-Nisd took lier aunt's place in tLc seraglio, 
Henecfortli she exercised an ascendancy over lier 
father that was felt and known. She wasYvorshipped 
as the dominant star of the Moghul.®® She was born 
in 1639, consequently in 1664 she w^as twenty-five 
years of age. . v 

Aurangiseb was still very far from well. The lieat 
of Hindustan and scorching air of Delhi were against 
him. His daughter wanted him to go to the cool 
lieights of Kashmir. She pressed the matter all the 
more warmly because she was eager to leave the 
seraglio, to travel through the provinces, to show the 
world the favour in which she stood with the Emperor, 
and the superb equipage in which she was to travel. 
The court physicians also recommended the Emperor 
to go to Kashmir. At last he gave his consent. The 
6th of December 1664 was fixed for the departure.®® 

All Delhi was filled with preparations fox" the jour¬ 
ney of the Emperor. At this period x4.urangzeb fell 


the death of this princess. It would appear from Manouclii that she died 
before the Emperor’s Journey to Kashmir. Bernier however describes Royshaa 
Rai Begum going on the journey mounted on a stupendoiis Pegu elephant. 
It is impossible to recoiloilo such contradictions. Royahan Rai Begum rnay 
have perished during the journey, or the princess seen by Bernier may not 
liave been Royshan Rai Begum, but some other lady, perhaps lAikhr-utNisd. 
It is certain that Bernier must have kept at a considerable distance from, the 
seraglio. 

Manouclii through Catron. 

Elliot's History, vol. vii, p. 196. This princess, under the name of 
Zebu Nisi, is praised as a poet by Muhammadan writers. She is said to have 
become thoroughly proficient in the Kt»ran. 

^ Catroif says that the 6tb of December “sixteen hundred and sixty” 
w'as the day of departure. This is a mistake, the word “four” has perb.ips 
dropped out. Bernier not only says 1664, but dates his subsequent letters 
1664 and 1665 ; and Bernier himself accompanied the expedition to Kashmir. 
The preceding dates are all fixed from Mahratta records .and English record.s 
at Surat quoted by Graut Duff. Sivaji surprised Shaisba Khan in 1663, 
plundered Surat in January 1664. Amir Jumla returned from Assam in 
1663, died in 1664; the new* reached Aurangzeb at Kashmir. 
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'^tlie suspicion of a crime -which long tarnished cjiap. tji. 
his memory. He was afraid to go to Kashmir Tvhilst 
his father was alive at Agra. He appointed a governor 
of Agi-a on whom he could rely; he ordered a large 
army to encamp at Agra ; still he was a prey to dismal 
fears, and sanh into a melancholy which alarmed all 
around him. 

At this crisis ambassadors arrived from Persia with Persian 
menacing letters from the Shah. Aurangzeb tried to 
hide his nneasiuess by a show of courtesy. Shah Abbas 
the Second, was a Suff and a Shiah ; his sympathies 
were with Shah Jehan, who was also a Shiah, and 
he hated Aurangzeb as a bigoted Siinnl He demanded 
the liberation of Shah Jehan. 

A.iJ.rangzeb was in sore straits. The Sherif of Mecca contemplated 
refused to acknowledge him; the Shah of Persia^ 
threatened him ; he risked his life if he remained at 
Delhi; he risked his throne if he went to Kashmir. 

The death of Shah Jehan would remove all his trou¬ 
bles ; but for a long time he shrank from the odium of 
pcDj:dcide. At last he worked himself into the belief 
that the necessity justified the crime. He confided 
his troubles te his daughter; she could not see the 
matter in the sfiine light; she revolted at the idea of 
putting her old grandfather to death. She had con¬ 
nived more ol* 1 ess at the death of her aunt, but then 
her aunt had ibeen a rival in love and ambition. 

Poisoning a temiagant of her own sex was a bagatelle; 
poisoning an aged prince, whom for years she had 
revered as a sov^fereign and a grandfather, was a crime 
that filled her wijth horror. 

Fakhr-u-Nisd j;ried hard tc? allay her father's fears. ReiaonstriiiiceM. 
No one had attempted to seize the throne duidng his 
sickness; no one I was likely to seize it during his ab- 

19056 
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sence at Kashmir. His subjects, who revered liim, 
had always desp.i8ed Shah. Jeliau. The old man Acas 
seventy-live years of age ; she begged her lather to let 
him spend his last days in peace. 

But' Aurangzeb Avas not to be moved from his pur¬ 
pose. It Avas triio that no one rebelled whilst he lay 
a helpless invalid at Delhi; but no one AA'as certain 
that he, the Emperor, might not appear at any moment 
at the head of his army. Absence at Kashmir was a 
very different matter. Kehels would know that no 
new's could roach Aurangzeb for weeks, and that more. 
Aveelcs must elapse before he could return to Delhi ; 
during the interval he might lose the empire for 
ever. 

Aurangzeb was case-hardened against remorse or 
shame. Ho had caused the death of three brothers, 
an eldest son,®“ and a sister ; but he Avanted to justify 
tlio crime of parricide. Alarming news from Agra 
drove him to take action. The governor at Agra had 
insulted the imperial captive; in return Shah Jehan 
struck him in the face Avith a pair of slippers. The 
governor ordered the guards to arrest tke.-prisoner; 
not a man stirred, not a man Avonlrl lay his hand.s 
noon a sovereign Avho for years had 'been reverenced 
as a deity. | 

The disaffection at Agra sealed tjhei' fate of. Shah 
Jehan; but the first blow was averf;ed. A cordial 
was sent to the physician of Shah Jfehan; the phy¬ 
sician was a Moghul who had iong| been in atten¬ 
dance on his imperial master. Hte Avas hovnd to 
that master by a loyal attacbmenti Avhich AA^as not 


2® .Tliofatd of this eldest son, Mahmud, v?a3 tolc( in the provioua chnptt'r.. 
Shah Alara was now the eldest son, 
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in Mogbul lionseliolds. He knew that chap. tii. 
the cordial was poison, and drank it Mmself; he 
sank into a lethargy and died without pain. 

Aurangzeb tried another tack. He sent presents Death ot siat, 
and submissive letters to Shah Jehan. The old man 
was growing weak and foolisli; he sent some jewels 
to Aurangzeb. In return, Aurangzeb sent him a 
European physician. The name of this European 
has not been preserved. He had been employed, 
in more than one act of poisoning, and had been 
advanced to high dignity in the empire. The 
death of Shah Jehan was soon announced. How ho 
perished is one of the many mysteries of the Moghul 
regime. 

There are grave suspicions that Aurangzeb was'Grave 
guilty of parricide. No one vas ignorant of the fact 
that the death of Shah Jehan occuiTed at the right 
moment to allow Aurangzeb to start from Delhi at the 
appointed time. Various accounts were given of hi.s 
death . One thing alone was certain; the death of 
Shal. lehan relieved A.urangzcb of the deep melancholy 
und' which he had long been labouring. Fakhr-n- 
Nisii congratulated her father on the event. She 
feigned to know nothing of the guilt of the European 
physician. She ascribed the death of the old Em¬ 
peror to the (iai-e of the Almighty for the safety of 
the empire. 

There was a magnificent funeral at Agra. Anrang- mncrai at Agra, 
zeh hurried to the city by water in order to conduct 
the remains of his father to the famous shrine of the 
Taj Mahal. The body was laid on a splendid car. The 
army marched before it arrayed in cotton, which was 
the sign of mourning in India. Aurangzeb followed 
the corpse in solemn sadness; his eyes Avere filled 
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- witli tears; but wliat was passing in liis liearfc was 


known only to a Ixiglier power. 
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Second Period ; Aurangzeh at Kashmir, Delhi, and 
Kdhul, 1665-80. 

At Kashmir Aurangzeb was another man. He 
threw off all the languor, me]anchol}% and anxiety 
which oppressed him in the hot palace at Delhi. ITis 
predecessors had built a charming palace on the 
margin of the lake of Kashmir. In those cool re¬ 
treats he gave himself up to pleasure in the society 
of his ladies. Soothed by their caresses and flatteries, 
he indulged in ambitious dreams of war and policy. 
He busied himself with Europeans; he thought to 
establish a maritime power which should cope with 
the ships that came from Europe. In imagination ho 
saw himself the conqueror of China, the ally of Persia, 
the sovereign of all India as far as the southern’ lean. 
Vision after vision faded away; but througho ' the 
interval of rest and case, the active brain of Ai >ng- 
zeb was never still. 

In 1665 the Europeans had no territorial settlements 
in any jiart of the Moghul dominion. They had fac¬ 
tories at Surat on the western coast, and at Hugh in 
Bengal; hut all their territorial possessions were out- 


The death of Shah .Tehan Is acolmpaniecl with difficulties which defy the 
most patient and exhaustive re8earcl|. Men knew ifc, but were afraid to speak 
about it. Bernioi* accompanied Aurangzeb to Kashmir in the full beliet that 
Shah Jehau was alive at Agra. Khafi Khan saya that Shall .Tehaii died in 
January 1666. Tavernier, who, was in the Heklian at the time, says that he 
heard of his death at the end 6i 1666. It will be seen hereafter that the Shah 
of Persia was euspicioua of the crime very shortly after the death of Shah 
Jehan. 
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Bombay bordered on the ciur. vn : 
of Siraji, the .Mahratta; Madras 
bordered on the Muhammadan kingdom of the Sul¬ 
tan of Golkonda; the Portuguese settlement at Goa, 
the largest European colony in India, bordered on-the , - 

Muhammadan kingdom of the Saltan of Brjdpur. 

In those days the regular European trade in the 
was carried on by Portugal under the name of tlie king, 
and by England and Holland under the name of their 
respective East India Companies. But there was a 
large irregular trade carried on by European adven¬ 
turers on tlieir private account, without any sanction 
of king or charter, ir^hey w'ere called interlopers and 
pirates, Their hand,,fcas against every man, and every 
man’s hand rvas against them. 

At Kashmir Aurangzeb heard that one of the im- Eufopoau piracy, 
perial sbip>s that carried pilgrims to Mecca had been 
captured by a European pirate. This was no uncom¬ 
mon disaster in the seventeenth century. No Asiatics 
can withstand Europeans on the high seas; and ships 
loaded with Muhammadan pilgrims and much treasure 
would be regarded as fair prize by so-called Christian 
pirates. Unfortunately some of the pilgrims w^ere 
ladies belonging! to the imperial seraglio; and it was 
reported that they had been rudely handled by their 
European captors. 

Aurangzeb was much exasperated at the' insult. He Mogimi mmioe. 
resolved to build a fleet for the suppression of piracy. 

His vizier warned him that he had no sailors, no pilots, 
no marines; that one ship manned with Europeans 
would rout twenty ships manned hy Moghuls; that if 
he employed Europeans, they miglit slip away with 
ships and cargoes, and there would be no one to follow 
them. But A[urangzeb w^is bitten with a mania for 
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building sliips on European principles. He resolved 
that his subjects should l)e taught and trained on the 
European system. 

An Italian jeweller, named Ortensio Bronzoni, suc¬ 
ceeded in building two ships. They were ornamented 
after Moghul taste, manned with Europeans, atid 
launched on the lake of Kashmir. On a certain day 
the two ships engaged in a mock combat before the 
palace windows. The Emperor looked on with all 
his ladies. Ke savr the ease and dexterity with which 
the ships were handled. He felt that no amount of 
teaching would impart the same quickness, nerve, 
and energy to his subjects, i^ccordingly he aban¬ 
doned the design. 

By this time Aurangzeb’s scheme for conquering 
China came to an untimely end. At first Amir Jumla 
encountered little difficulty in invading Assam, He 
was supported by a Portuguese flotilla on the Brahma¬ 
putra river. He captured the frontier fortress of Azo. 
He plundered the tombs of the Assam Eajas, and found 
much treasiire.^^ He then advan^eed twenty days’ 
inarch through Assam to the Chinese frontier. 

There were some difficulties ia passing over the 
mountains, but the valley beyond was an enchanting 
region. The climate was pleasant,' and tliere was 
abundance of grain and fruit. The capital of Assam 
was named Ghergong.^^ It was situated on a declivity 
near the Chinese frontier, and was enriched by the 

The tombs of the Assam Bajaa at Azo were Bubt'errauean vaults The 
Rajas were not burnt after the Hiudti fashion, but wort buried with all their 
treasures, and also with their favourite wives aud 'concubines, aft^r the 
manner of the ancient Scythians, See Khafi KImn iia Elliot’s Hiatory, vol. 
vii. j also Tavernier’s Indian Travels, Book iii., chap. 17. 

The ruins of Qhergoiig were on the I)ikho river, which falls into the 
Brahmaputra rivor from the south. In the present day! the Dikbo river ia a 
very long distance from the Chinese frontier. j 
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f China, ihe Moghuls captured and sacked 
city. ,Amir J iimla reported tliafc be was about to 
invade Chin a. Aiirangzeb saw himself already in 
possession of China. 

• From this point there was nothing but disaster. 
The provisions of the city were consumed. The rains 
behait with unusual violence; the rivers overflowed 
their banks ; the whole country round Ghergong w^as 
a deluge. The Moghuls suffered horrible privations. 
Pestilence followed the famine. Every day numbers 
of corpses were thrown from the ramparts upon the 
siuTOimding waters. 

After some months the waters subsided. The inva¬ 
sion of China was out of the question. Amir Jumla 
beat a.retreat to Bengal. The way was strewed wdtli 
corpses. The plains were intersected with canals 
which had been filled during the rains. The moun¬ 
tains ■were blocked up by bands of Assamese with 
poisoned arrows to their bows. Amir Jumla w’as 
smitten with'mortal disease. The Portuguese flotilla 
carried the remains of the army to Bengal. Amir 
Jumla died shortly afterwards. On his death-bed he 
sent the largest diamond in India as a present to the 
Emperoj.^^ 

Aurangzeb was mortified at the loss‘ of his army, 
blit consoled j)y the death of Amir Jumla. He had 
long suspected Amir Jumla of sinister designs; and 
he rejoiced at knowing that he was out of the way. 

Aurangzeb was forced to give liis attention to Per¬ 
sian affairs. Shah Abbas the Second was a warlike 
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This diamond was probably the Koh-i-Nor, now iu the posseasion of lier 
Itf was caxTied off by if ad ir Shah at the sack of Delhi in 1738-39, 
It sul|sequently fell into the hands of tha Aiuhs of Kdbul, Bunjifc- Singh 
foi'cdd Shah Shuja to give it up. The English took possession of it after the 
conquest oLthe Punjab. 
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Ar? vir. prince, and Aiirangzeb was afraid of him. Shah 

suspected that the journey of the Moghul Emporov 
to Kaslimir was a blind for making some attack ou 
Persian territory.^^ Accordingly, the Shah began to 
mass troops in Ka,ndabar. Aurangzeb hoped to quiet 
down these hostile demonstrations by sending an em¬ 
bassy wdth presents to Shah Abbas. 

Mog-hul pmhas.'y The embassy of Aurangzeb to the Shah of Persia 

to i^er.sia, * i • rni i i 

must have made some stir at the time, Ihe old 
rivalry between Persia and the Moghul was intensified 
by the religious antagonism between the Sliiali and 
the Sunni The Moghul ambassador was treated with 
a studied rudeness and contempt, which show^ed that 
the Shah was bent on war. The ambassador had pre¬ 
pared a lojig speech of compliments and flatteries to 
• be delivered at the first audience. Shah Abbas re¬ 
ceived him on horseback, and rode away the moment 
lie began his speech. ’When the presents were de¬ 
livered, the Shah contempbnonsly distributed them 
amongst his officers. At other audiences the Shah 
descanted on the hypocrisy of Aurangzeb; openl}?- 
charged him with parricide; laughed at his title of 

Conqueror of the World/^ which was engraved ou 
the Moghul coins. At the final audience, the beard 
of the ambassador was set on fire by a page; and the 
ambassador was dismissed with a challenge to Au¬ 
rangzeb to come out and fight the Shah in Kabul.^® 

i ....: 

At tbiB period K;ibiil belonged nominally to the Mogliul, whilst Kanda¬ 
har was Persian territory. Shah Abbas probably susjxjcted Aujrangzeb of 
some design on liaudahar. 

Manouchi, through Catron, gives the best narrative of this embassy. 
Hia account is confirmed by Thevenot and Tavernier. Khafi Khan uara 
nothing about it. 

Thevenot says that on one occasion the ambassador refused to take wine, 
but was induced to smoke a pipe (Travels, Part ii., chap. 11). 

Tavernier was under the irnpresaion that Shah Jehnn v'as still alive, but 
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tin’s time Aurangzfeb Lad returned from Itasli- oiup. tti. 
mfr to Delhi. He was iu no hioocl for smiliDg on the 
ambassador, for Ho had been deeply mortified by the 
outtnni of Mahratta affairs. He received the axnbas^ 
sador y^ith bitter reproaches. '‘Why had he per-* ; 
initted the loss of his beard? Why had he not ’ 
avenged the insult by stabbing the Shah to the 
heart,?” The ambassador wfis doomed; he was exe¬ 
cuted the same day ; he was bitten by a snake whose 
Venom always killed. 

Sliah Abbas kept his word. He took the field with of Shsii ' 
sixty thousand of the finest cavalry of Asia. 
rangzeb assembled .fresh armies round Delhi. He 
warned the tributary. Eajas to be ready with their 
respective armies at thd^ first summons. He treated 
the challenge of Sbah Abbas with contempt, but dis¬ 
played so much personal cowardice as to excite strange 
murmurs. He'certainl}?" was in extreme peril. Hut . , 
his good fortune did not fail him. Suddenly Shah 
Abb^is died of a disorder of hisVhroat, brought on or 
aggravated by excessive drinking'*'**^ 

It will now be necessary to-revert to the progi^ess wnbrati* 
of Mahratta affairs. In 1663 Sivaji had committed ,, 
the onslaught on Aurangsjeb’s uncle, Shaista Khan. 

In 1664 he had plundered Surat. 

In 1664, before Aurangzeb left Delhi for Kashmir, outvfitt^ 4 . 
he had sent a large army against Sivaji; It comprised 
a Muhammadan force under a Muhammadan general, 
and a Rajpiit force under Jai Singh of Jaipur. The 
details of the operations that followed are of no 


report? that Shah 'Abbas charged' AuraiigKeb with parricide. Tavernier 
coiitiriUB the atidemenfc that the ambassador . lost hia beard, but says it was 
shaved off (Travels in Indi^-'Book ii., chap, 7). 

ManouchL through Cfafcrou. Tavernier shows that Sbah Abbas died in 
1066. This helps to clear up the chronology. 
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interest; but Jai Singh was told to negotiate;^ 
Sivaji, to induce him to make his submission to the 
Moghul, and to offer him the post of Viceroy of the 
Uekhan under the Moghul. Aurangzeb had calculated 
that Sivaji would rely on the good faith of the Eoj- 
pdt when he would r( 3 fuso to believe the word of a 
Muhammadan. For himself, Aurangzeb trusted no 
one. He would not allow Jai Singh to leave Delhi 
without leaving his eldest son as hostage for his 
fidelity. 

Aurangzeb judged correctly. Jai Singh was deceived 
by the Moghul, and Sivaji was deceived by the Kajphb. 
Sivaji never for a moment doubted his fitness for 
the post of Viceroy of the Dekhan; he was dazzled, by 
the prospect of being Viceroy under the Moghul. He 
soon agreed to go to Delhi with his eldest son, Sam- 
bhaji; to tender his submission to Aurangzeb ; to re¬ 
ceive investiture of the exalted command. 

There was treachery all round, excepting in the 
heart of Jai Singh. The Muhammadan general knew 
the trickery of Aurangzeb, whereas the Rajpitt be¬ 
lieved that Aurangzeb was in earnest in his offers 
to Sivaji. The Muhammadan wanted to assassinate 
Sivaji in order to win the favour of the Emperor. 
Jai Singh refused to listen to any siich proposal. But 
his belief was shaken in the good faith bf Aurangzeb; 
and he wrote to his son at Delhi to keep an eye on 
the safety of Sivaji. 

The Mahratta reached Delhi swelling with pride. 
He knew that he wms feared.. Indeed, he might well, 
imagine that Aurangzeb had need of his services in 
the expected conquest of Bfjdpur and Golkonda. 

Aurangzeb had very different intentions. He had 
ensnared the ‘^mountain rat^' only to humble him and 
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estroy him; to avenge the onslaught on *Shaista Khan cnxw 
and plunder of Surat. 

Sivaji expected to be petted as a welcome guest. 

He found himself neglected and held in^ contempt. 

No one greeted him on his arrival; he was only told 
to remain in his tents near the gate of .the palace. 

All inquiries respecting an audience were put off with 
evasions and excuses. • ' 

After a weary delay, a day was fixed for the audience. sjvajTs^ 

All who were conversant with the Moghul court were 
conscious that unusual preparations were being made 
to overawe the Mahratta. The audience was held in 
the splendid hall of the Dewand-Khas, with its-massive 
columns of wliite marble, picked out wdth birds and 
flowers in precious stones. Aurangzeb himself de¬ 
parted from hfa usual custom. Instead of appearing in 
simple attire on an ordinary throne, he entered the hall 
in a blaze of jewels, and took his scat on the peacock 
throne of Shah Jehan. 

The great hall was crowded with giundees. They 
were ranged according to their rank o.n three succes¬ 
sive x>latformsi ' The first platform was covered with 
gold, the. second with'silver, the third with marble. 

Sivaji was admitted to the golden platform, but directed 
to take the lowest place. He knew that he was not 
ranked as Viceroy of the Dekhan. He could not 
master his anger. "He openly charged Aurangzeb with 
a breach of faith. He turned to the grandees above 
him, and" called them cowards and wmmen; he had 
defeated them in battle, but here they were placed 
above him. He then left the platform, and stalked 
out of the palace. He had bearded the lion in his 
den, and was reckless of the consequences. 

It is difficult to realise the effect of this sudden out- 
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burst of wratli upon the assembled courtiers. There 
had been one or two outbreaks of Eajp iits at the palace 
during the reign of Shah Jehan j hut the bold doiiance 
of the great Moghul by a rude Mahratta from the 
mountains was beyond all experience. Every one ex¬ 
pected that Sivaji would be beheaded. Every eye 
was turned upon Aurangzeb. The Emperor had lis¬ 
tened to the Mahratta with perfect tranquillity. A 
malicious smile lighted up his face when the grandees 
were charged with cowardice, but that was all. De¬ 
ceit was habitual to Aurangzeb. He could hide his 
rage with smiles, or veil his joy with sadness and tears. 
Little could be learned by those who watched his 
countenance of what was going on within. 

Aurangzeb had still a part to play. He sent his mini¬ 
ster to pacify Sivaji. The angry Mahratta was told 
that newcomers were never placed in the first rank; 
that though he was to be appointed Viceroy of the 
Dekhan, he had not been invested; that justice would 
be done to his merits hereafter. Sivaji feigned to be 
satisfied, but was soon suh'jected to more trickery. A 
guard was placed over him under pretence of shielding 
him froui the wrath of the ofiended grandees. He 
was requested to remain in his tents until a palace 
could be prepared for him. 

A palace was indeed prepared, not for entertaining 
Sivaji, but for murdering him. The plot was dis¬ 
covered hy the son of Jai Singh. The escape of Sivaji 
from Delhi is told with a variety of romantic details. 
He and his sou are said to have been carried out of 
Delhi in a couple of empty fruit luunpers, and to have 
reached their mountain homes in the disguise of re¬ 
ligious mendicants. The mode of escape is of no con¬ 
sequence to history. The English merchants on the 
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cOvast observed, in a letter dated Septem- chap, ym 
ber 166G : If it be true tbat Sivaji hatb escaped, 
Aurangzeb will quickly bear it to his sorrow/' 

AuranjO'zeb must have been, exceedindy wroth atr>isff««tor 

^ ^ Auvangiiub. 

the escape of Ids prey. He devised new schemes for 
entrapping the ‘"mountain rat/' but the difficulties 
had multiplied. Sivaji was armed against every ar¬ 
tifice. Never again would he believe the word of 
Moghul or Eajpilt; never again would he trust to 
oaths, whether sworn on the Koran or on Ganges 
watei\ 

Nevertheless the Emperor preferred stratagem to New sdiemas. 
'war, or only declared war in order to conceal a strata¬ 
gem'. 'He sent another army into the Dekhan under 
the command of his eldest son, Shah Alam. It com-. 
prised a Muhammadan force under a Muhammadan 
named Diler Khan, and. a Rajput force under Jai 
Singh of Jaipur. But the Prince Imperial, Shah Alam, 
was generalissimo. - ^ 

Shah Alarn was to raise a sham rebellion against shim rebellion, 
his father; to invite the co-operation of Sivaji; to en¬ 
snare him in his toils in order to destroy him. Such 
a rebellion was in strict accordance with Moghul pre¬ 
cedents. The eldest son of every Emperor from Akbar 
downwards had rebelled against his father. There 
was no reason" to doubt that Sivaji would eagerly join* 
in such a rebellion against the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb had other results to work out by this sinister objects* 
<shaiTi rebellion. He wanted to know how far the 
army was disaffected, and to take measures accord¬ 
ingly. He had a third object of the utmost impor¬ 
tance, but that will appear in the sequel,^ ' 

Manouohi througli Catron. Grant Duff’s “History of tho Mahrattas.” 

The letter quoted in tho text fixes an approximate date. 
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About 1667 the army of tlie Moghul moved into 
the Deklian. Shah Alam fixed his headquarters at 
Aurangabad. It was soon evident that there was 
treachery in the air. Shah Alam remained inactive 
at Aurangabad; he forbade all raids on Sivaji’s terri¬ 
tories. To make matters worse, Sivaji was ravaging 
the Dekhaii up to the neighbourhood of Aurangabad. 

Eeports soon reached Delhi that Shah Alam was 
afraid of Sivaji; that he was cooling the ardour of the 
soldiers by delays, and wasting tlie time of the officers 
by festivities. Aurangzeb feigned to tho,te around 
him to be much concerned at these rumours. He 
wrote letters to the generals in the Dekhan, begging 
them to watch the conduct of Shah Alam; to report 
Ids movements, but obey him in all things. At the 
same time he authorised Shah Alam to begin negotia¬ 
tions with Sivaji.^ 

Shah Alam sent an officer to Sivaji to explain that 
he was about to rebel. The coming revolt was noised 
abroad. Shah Alam sounded his oflicers; they ail, 
with one exception, agreed to join him in the rebellion. 
The Eajpiits were especially enthusiastic; they all 
knew that Shah Alam’s mother was a Eajpdt. The 
one exception was Diler Khan, who commanded the 
Muhammadan army. Ho suspected artifice and ran 
offto Delbi.^^ 

Shah Alam drew up an agreement committing all 
his officers to the rebellion; all signed it excepting 


Manouclii, w'ho relates all these details through Catrou, \yaa evidently on 
the spot and in the confidence of Shah Alam. He says, what may be readily 
believed, that Shah Alam was so suspicious of his father, Aurangzeb, that he 
would not open up negotiations with Sivaji until he received a written 
authority from the Emperor. 

Mauouchi says that Diler Khan was the man of all otliera whom 
Aurangzeb desired to catch tripping; and that the Emperor had Diler Khan 
specially in his eye when be concocted the sham rebellion. 
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Kbau. One copy was seat to Aurangzeb and 
another to Sivaji. 

Tlie Maliratta had become preternaturally suspicions 
since his escape from Delhi. He readily signed the 
agreement to support the rebellion; he applauded 
the resolution of Shah Alam to the skies; but he did 
not move; he waited for circumstances; he bided his 
time. 

Shah Alam played his part to perfection. He led shampro. 
the ai-my some marches towards Delhi. He issued 
proclamations that he was going to dethrone his 
father and take possession of the empire ; he promised 
governments to Ids generals, increased pay to his 
officers, remissions of tribute and abolition of imposts 
to the people at large. 

Sivaji had his spies at the camp of Shah Alam as 
■well as at the court of Delhi. He heard that envoys 
from the Emperor had ordered Shah Alam not to cross 
the river Chambal. He also heard that Shah Alam 
had dismissed the envoys with contempt, and was 
pushing on towards the river. So far the Prince 
Imperial seemed to be in earnest. But suspicious news 
came from Delhi. The Emperor expressed anger but 
showed no uneasiness. This was enough for Sivaji; 
he made up his mind not to leave the Konkan. He 
pre8.sed Shah Alam to go on to Delhi; for himself, he 
would stay in the Dekhan, maintain order, and keep 
a retreat open for Shah Alam in the event of any 
disaster. 

^ Shah Alam was foiled. He begged Sivaji to'join Moghui foiled 
him , lie said he wanted Sivaji to commaiid the aiTay 
in the room of Diler Khan. The Mahratta refused 
the bait; he had been caught once by the offer of the 
viceroyalty of the Dekhan. He replied by flattery 
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and compliments; lie began to see tlio 
rangzeb in the game of rebellion. 

There was no further hope of catching Sivaji. , The 
farce was played out on the bank of the Chambal. 
Preparations were in progress for crossing the river. 

An envoy from the Emperor rode up to Shah Alain, 
seized the bridle of his horse, and ordered Hm in the 

Emperor’s name to return to Aurangabad. fehah Alam 

pretended to faint; ho changed colour; he said he 
Avould return to Aurangabad. The rebels were in 
dismay. They might have torn the Prince to pieces, 
bub there was no union among them; each mainsus- 
pected his felloes. To crown all, an army of twenty 
thousand fresh troops suddenly appeared iinder the 
command of Diler Khan. Eesistance was in vain. Ail 
the rebel officers were punished by death or exile; all 
the rebel soldiers were drafted to other districts to 

serve under other generals. . 

Aurangzeb had failed to entrap Sivaji, but he had- 
effected an object of greater importance than the , 
capture of the Mahratta. Every Moglml Emperor of 
Hindustan had suffered from the rebellion or usurpa¬ 
tion of his eldest son. Aurangzeb had already put 
his eldest son to death for rebellion. Shah Alarn 
succeeded as heir-apparent; henceforth he' was crip¬ 
pled and disarmed. He could never ’ rebel against 
his father. Not a Moghul or Eajpiit would trust hirn. > 
He had betrayed them once; he never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of betraying them again. ^ 

The further progress of affairs in the Dekhan is for 
a while an entangled web. There is a jungle of ob¬ 
solete details, but no history. Treachery underlies the ., 
whole, but the clue is obscure. There was some sorb 
of peace or understanding between the Moghuls and 
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[irattas ; some large concessions were made to chap, 

To all appearance Sivaji was bribing Moglml 
and Eajpiit generals to leave him alone, while he pur¬ 
sued a predatory career in the Dekhan and Peninsula. 

In 1668, after Aurangzeb had been ten years on AuranK^ebpro- 
tlie throne, he issued an edict prohibiting his subjects 
from writing the history of his reign. This prohibi- ■ 
tion is another mystery in the life of Aurangzeb. A 
religious reason was assigned; men were to set their 
hearts on heavenly things, and not on things of this 
world. All this, coming from the lips of Aurangzeb, 
was mere flummery. Every Moghul sovereign took 
a special interest in the history of his own reign; 
he sought to exaggerate what was good, and extenu¬ 
ate what was evil. All the so-called memoirs of 
Moghuls, from Timiir to JehangiT, bear marks of 
being garbled. But the reign of Aurangzeb could 
not be glossed over. He was strongly suspected of 
the murder of his father, of having shown the white 
feather to Shah Abbas, of having concluded a dis¬ 
graceful peace with the Mahratta Raja. Such may 
have been the secret reasons which induced Aurang¬ 
zeb to prohibit history.’ He had already abolished 
music in order to suppress satirical songs, and it is 
easy to believe that he abolished history for a like 
purpose. The edict was certainly obeyed. Khali 
Khan confesses that after the tenth year of the reign 
he relies for his facts chiefly on memory and hearsay. 
Henceforth the chief authorities for the history of the 
reign of Aurangzeb are the memoirs of Manouchi as 
told by Catron, and the English records as preserved 
in the Madras Presidency.““ 



The English records are invaluable as fixing dates. So, too, are many 
of tho Mahratta records quoted by Grant Duff, This is all the more im* 
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\ir. The current; of history now reverts to the Nortli- 
Afsiian uffuimr Wcst. KiLbul wfts uomiiially a llpghnl province, hut 
tlie Afghcans were most refractory su!>jects. The 
Moghul governor of Kabul resided at Peshawar; he 
was cut off from Kabul by the Khaibar Pass, and yet 
he was supposed to keep the Afghans of Kdbul in their 
allegiance to the Moghul. ’ During the advance of the 
Persian army under Shah Abhas, the Afghans had 
been especially turbulent, and were probably ready 
to side with Persia. 

Moyhni invasion After the death of the Shah, Amin Khan, son of 
ofKaoui, deceased Amfr Jumla, was appointed governor 

of Kd.bul. He employed the army which had been 
raised to repel Persia to engage in an expedition to 
punish the Afghans. He left Peshawar, pushed 
through the Khaibar Pass, and entered the plain of 
Kitbul. The Afghans retreated to the mountains, 
and Amin Khan could not follow them. In his con¬ 
tempt for the Afghans, he had brought the ladies of 
his seraglio with him, mounted on elephants. Fail¬ 
ing to bring the Afghans to an engagement, and. run¬ 
ning short of provisions, he resolved on returning 
to Peshawar. 

Aftimr. siratefj. Thc Afgliaus saw that the Moghuls were-at their 
mercy. Whilst Amfn Khan was vainly trying to 
penetrate their mountain defiles, they had gone off 
by secret tracks to cut off his retreat through the 
Khaibar. \ 

The Khaibar Pass is a valley enclosed by sharply 
pointed rocks. The Afghans concealed themselves 

portantas Catrou baa made some mistakes in tbe cbronology. Mr. Elphin* 
stone also furnishes important dates from Muhamfi^dan authorities, which 
serve to clear np serious difficulties. The author owes his first introduction 
to the records of the Madras Presidency to.Sir Charles Trevelyan, the Govern 
nor of Madras, in 1860. 
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0(1 tlie heights, and suffered the Moghuls to enter chap, vil 
the valley.'Suddenly, as night was coming on, they 
rushed down the sides, sword in hand, uttering the 
inost liorrible cries. Amin Khan employed a holy 
Santon, who was reverenced l>y both parties, to arrange 
a peace. Tlie Afghans were so blind with rage that 
they beheaded the Santon.®^* There was no way of 
escape for the Moghuls. Tlie Afghans were cutting 
their way to the elephants. Amin Khan slid down his 
elephant, leaving his secretary in the howdah. He 
cut down an Afghan, assumed his dress and arms, and 
got off in the darkness and confusion. 

Amlu Khan saved nothing but his life. His secre- Moghui aisaster. 
tary was cut to pieces ; his army was massacred; his 
treasures were rifled ; his chief wife was slaughtered ; 
his mother, sister, and daughter were carried away 
captive. The daughter Avas doomed to a hard fate. 

She had been betrothed to Akbar, third son of Au- 
rangzeb. She Avas recovered from the Afghans, but 
deemed uiiAv^ortby to become the bride of Akbar. 

. Aurangzeb showed his marked displeasure. He Clmn)er‘'S nt ^ - 

^ Peshawar. 

recalled Amin Khau; lie sent Malidbat Khan to 
govern Kd.hul. Tlie new governor had known the 
Afghans of old. He remained quiet at Peshawar, 
and for some time there was a lull in Afghan affairs. 

All this while Hindustan was tranquil. Palace life Trenquuiitr. 
at Delhi was undisturbed by Afghans or Mahrattas. 

Aurangzeb was easy in his mind. 

. No reference lias been made to modern geography. The description of 
the Khaibar is given in the language of Manouchi as reported by Catron. 

It shows that Manouchi was well acquainted with all the details of the 
expedition. 

It will he remembered that Aurangzeb had not dared to execute the 
Bautoua who had joined Bara, The Afghans must hare been driven frantic 
by the prospect of revenge before they could have ventured on murdering a 
Baubon. 
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About this, time tlve Slierif of Mecca began to I’epcnt 
that be bad refused Aurangzeb’s mone'y. Now that 
Stiab Jehan was dead, there certainly was no objection 
to bis accepting Aufangzeb’s donation. He sent a pre¬ 
sent of boly relics to Aurangzeb, such as the top of the 
broom that was used to sweep the tomb of the Propbet, 
and other small matters. The relics w'ere taken to 
Delhi by a pious Imdm. Aurangzeb received them 
with every mark of respect; he overwhelmed the 
ambassador with honours; he never referred to the 
money. At last the Iindm broke the matter to one 
of the ministers; be was told that the money bad all 
been spent on rvorks of mercy. He was compelled to 
return empty-handed to Mecca. 

A new story came from the seraglio. Aurangzeb 
was fascinated by a fair-complexioned Christian lady, 
named Udipurl. She was a native of Georgia. When 
a child she had been brought to India by a slave 
dealer, and bought by , Dara, the eldest brother of 
Aurangzeb. She grew up to be so exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful that she became a great favourite with Da.ra. 
Probably she was one of the secret causes that led 
Dara to declare himself a Christian. 

’When Dara was put to death, Aurangzeb demanded 
the two favourite Indies of his elder brother ; he 
piously remarked that he was bound b'y the Kora,n 
to marry his brother’s widows. One lady was a 
Eajpiit; she took poi.son rather than obey the sum- 
mons.^ .. Udipurf was more complaisant, she surren¬ 
dered at discretion, and became the favourite of 
Aurangzeb. 

The Siiitanas were accustomed to give inaguilieent 

There was another story, that she seamed her face with a diamond. All 
gossip at Moghul courts is of this vague and contradictory character. 
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each other in the halls and gardens of the chap, tti 
Seraglio. I'liey vied with each other in the splendour 
of these f^tes. Aurangzeb was al\yays present; conse¬ 
quently they vied with each other in their dresses and 
adornments. Bub Udipiiri always carried away the 
palm ; Aurangzeb was infatuated with her. The other 
ladies grew bitterly jealous and plotted her ruin. 

As Udipuri was a Christian, she was allowed to drink Mishap or the 
wine; occasionally she abused the privilege. One* 
day there was a grand fete, but Udipuri -was absent. 
Aurangzeb called for his favourite; he was told that 
she was indisposed. He saw a malicious smile on the 
faces of the ladies; he hastened to her apartment, 
and found her far from sober. He was inclined to 
wrath, but her beauty disarmed him; he was more 
angry with the Sultanas who had forced him to see 
her in such a plight. He ordered that no more wine 
should be brought into the seraglio, but continued to 
show his preference for Udipuri 

Indulgence in wine Avas the vice of Muhammadan convivial 
seraglios. Mussulman ladies are said to have urged 
that, as they AA^ere to be kept out of paradise, they 
AA’erc not bound to refrain from wine. Begum Sahib 
revealed the extent of feminine intoxication to her 
brother Aurangzeb. She gave an entertainment to 
the Avives and daughters of grandees and divines; she 
plied them with wine and then admitted the Emperor. 

Next day there was an edict issued forbidding all 
AAmmen from drinking wine.'^^ 



Manoiiclti through Catrou. Tho court scandals related hy the Venetian 
physician in the seventeenth century are in harmony with all the ancient 
traditions of India, Itajpdt and Moghul, There are pictures of such convi¬ 
vialities In Ferguson’s “Tree and Serpent AVorship,’* There is a story in the 
lUmtlyana of Sitd amusing her husband Rdma by her intoxication. Biihler 
has preserved a similar scene in the introduction to hia Life of Vikranaaditya, 
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Amidst tliese re veilings the'cifcy of Delhi was some¬ 
times thrown iifto a great.fear. Aurangzeb was hated 
by the Hindiis. J^ore than once,-when the army was 
absent at the-, frontier, the city was threatened by a 
mob of Hindtt 'Tanatics. On one occasion the zealots 
were headed by an old woman who played the part of 
sorceress. She inspired her followers with a belief 
in her supernatural powers; she called on them to 
dethrone the Emperor as the enemy of the gods. 
They marched on towards Delhi in a religious fer¬ 
vour, A large body of horsemen tried to stop them, 
but were dispersed by the fanatics. 

Aurangzeb brought ano ther form of superstition into 
play. He had long impressed the people of Hindu¬ 
stan with the belief that he was a magician; he 
confirmed that belief by his sacrifices of pepper. He 
raised another- body of horsemen, and armed them 
wdth texts and magic deviees fastened to theit banners 
and horses’ manes. The power of the sorceress was 
broken; the fanatics wore cub to pieces. Henceforth 
the people believed that Aurangzeb was the greatest 
magician in Hindustan.^ 

About 1672 there was an outbreak in Kdbul which 
threatened to swamp the empire. -Shuja, the feond 
brother of Aurangzeb, was supposed to have been 
killed in Arakan. Suddenly a man prSfessing to be 
Shuja appeared in Mbul; he told stories of wiki 
adventure and Inairbreadth escapes; ho gained the 


Rubriiquis in the ihirieenth century describes the drinking bouta the 
Moghuls and their wives in the steppes of Tartary. Clavijo, the Spanish 
ambassador to Samurkaud at the beginning of the fifteenth ceiitoiy^ saw some 

hard drinking amongst the ladies at the court of Timiir. 

Mauouchi through Catrou. A aimilar story ia told by Kbafi Khan. The 
fanatics were called Mondihs and Sainfimis. They were distinguished hy 
depriving themselves of all hair, even to their eyelashes and eyebrows. 
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tLe Afgliaus, and was soon at the head of a ci ur. v n. 
Jargo army. To this day it is a mystery whether the 
man was Shuja or an impostor. M.ahd.bat Khan, 
governor of Kilbul, believed him to be really Shnja. 

He made no attempt to suppress the outbreak; he 
refused to interfere between Aurangzeb and his 
brother. 

The rebellion grew into a national movement. The Anoti.ei-si»h 
Afghans accepted Shuja as their Sultan. They in¬ 
dulged in dreams of the restoration of Afghan dominion 
in Hindustan. Their ancestors had been defeated by 
Baber and conquered by Akbar. They resolved to 
avenge the wrongs of their fathers; to reimpose the 
Afghan yoke from the Kdbul river to the mouths of 
the Ganges. 

The Moghul, empire was evidentlv in sore peril. Aurangzeb 

or - takes the fteia. 


The army of the Dekhan was brought up and dis¬ 
patched to the north-west. All the available forces of 
the empire were hurried off to the banks of the Indus, 

So imminent was the danger, that Aurangzeb took the 
field in person. He left his seraglio behind; he had 
neither palanquin nor elephant; he appeared on horse¬ 
back, lance in hand, in the first rank of the army. 

The war lasted for more than two years, but little Abisenew of 

datailJ. 

is known of the details. The river Indus was crossed 
in the old fashion on wooden rafts supported by 
inflated ox-skins. Mahdbat Khan was sent back to 
Delhi, and died on the way ; ifc was said that he was 
poisoned at the instance of Aurangzeb. Nothing was 
apparently effected in I^^bul. T?lie Moghul army was 
harassed day and night by constant attacks of Afghans. 

Shuja, or his representative, was secure in the recesses 
of the mountains. 

At last treachery was tried, and treachery on a 
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gigantic ■ scale. Aurangzeb left Kdbul and returiied 
to Delhi. One Kasim Khan was appointed governor 
of Kitbul. He sought to lull the Afghans into a sense 
of security. He won them over by an affectation of 
friendship. He abolished all taxes ; probably he had 
found it impossible to collect them. He showed none 
of the haughtiness and severity of former governors ; • 
he mingled freely in Afghan assemblies without fol¬ 
lowers, and often without arms. He wanted the 
Afghans to give up Shuja, but found he was treading 
on dangerous ground. The Afghans were enchanted 
with Kasim Khan, but they would not betray 
Shuja. 

Perhaps the greatest festival in Muhammadan 
households is the circumcision of the eldest son. 
Kasim Khan prepared to celebrate the event in his 
own family with public rejoicings. Games and ex¬ 
hibitions were to^ be held in the great square of 
Peshawar. There were to bo elephant fights, horse 
races, and palanquin races. The festival was to be 
accompanied by a great feast in the square. 

All the Afghan grandees were Invited to Peshawar; 
they came without fear or suspicion. Shuja was 
invited, but sent an excuse. The exhibitions were , 
brought to an end and the feast began. It was held on 
a huge platform, covered in with an awning on the roof 
and sides. Suddenly, in the midst of the feast, Kasim 
Khan gashed his hand in cutting a melon; he asked 
leave to retire; his leaving the assembly was a signal 
for massacre. Bodies of musketeers had been posted 
in houses overlooking the platform. They poured 
volleys of musketry on the Afghan guests. There 
was no way of escape. Armed squadrons filled up 
every avenue. The massacre spread weeping and 
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^iluig tlirongliout Kdbul Sliuja fled away, and chap. -m 
was heard of no more. 

: Anra,iigzeb vehemently condemned the perfidy. Perfl<i.r or Aur 
Re called ivasiin Khan to Delhi; he degraded him to 
the second rank of grandees; shortly afterwards he 
raised him to the first dignities of the empire. No 
one can. doubt tluat the massacre of the Afyhans was 
the joint work of A urangzeb and Kasim Khan.** 

Afghan afhrirs gave no farther trouble. The people Afet,.™ ,:ara. 
were paralysed by the massacre. Nothing more is 
'told of them throughout the reign of Aurangzeb. 

The cuiTent of history reverts to the Dekhan, sivnjis suo- 
Whilst the Afghans had been thr-eatening the gates 
of the empire, the expedition.s and exploits of Sivaji 
were the terror and wonder of the Dekhan. The 
Mahratta prince levied cAowf on the territories of the 
Moghul as well as on those of the Sultan of Bfjftpur. 

He levied open war on the Sidtan of Bfjdpru', to 
whom his fathers had been vassals. He extended 
his kingdom of the Konkan, and prepared to assert 
himself in the eyes of the world ns an inde]>endcut 
sovereign. 

The year 1674 is a standpoint in Mahratta history. European 
The English at Bombay Avefe making the acquaint- 
ance of Siviiji at the very time he was preparing to 
be installed as Maharaja. The Europeans in India 
were in a transition state. Charles the Second Avas 
revelling at Whitehall ; the Portuguese were labouring 
to keep-) up a show of magnificence ;it Goa; whilst 
wealth, trade, and poAver were passing into the hands 
of the Dutch, The English Avere settling doAvn in 


3Ianouclii through Catrou, Mussulman writers are silent about the 
massacre, and only allude to the wars agaiuab the Afghans, 

24 
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vn. their forts at Madras and Bombay, and strugglinl 
keep np a few exposed factories in Bengal. 

A Mr. Oxenden was governor of Bombay. Ten 
year’s before be had been agent at Surat, and suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping the Mahrattas out of the English 
factory. Since then Sivaji had become a great man. 
Oxenden wanted to open a trade through Sivaji’s 
territories into Bfjiipur. Accordingly ho went on 
an embassy to Sivaji, and was an eye-witness of the 
coronation.®’' 

The Maharaja was installed on the throne of the 
Koukan in Moghul and Eajpdt fashion. Brahmans 
performed their preliminary ceremonies. The new 
Maharaja made pilgrimages to pagodas. At last, on 
the day appointed, Sivaji took his seat upon the 
throne. He received gifts and congratulations from 
all present. He was surrounded by the insignia of 
sovereignty borne aloft on lances—the golden fi.sh- 
heads, the scales of justice, and other Avell-known 
symbols. He Avas solemnly weighed against heaps of 
ffold and .silver, Avhich Avere afterwards distributed 


araoBgst the Brahmans 


MnhrnUa fron¬ 
tier. 


In 1G75 another eye-witness descrihes the state of 
the frontier between the Mahrattas and the Moghuls* 
The bone of contention between the tw'o was the 
fortress of Joonere, about sixty miles fo the eastward 
of Bombay. Sivaji was born at Joonere, but the 
Moghuls held possession of the fortress.^® 

A Dr. Fryer went from Bombay to attend the 


Early Kecorda cf British India ; a History of the English Sottlements in 
India, as told in the Ooverntnent Records, the works of old travellers, &c. 
By the author of the present history. The book will be occasionally cited 
throughout the remainder of the yolume. 

Joonere is in the district of Poona, 
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i^ul governor of Joouere, He saw tbe lines of chap. 
natural fortresses opposed to eacli otlier; lie heard riytr's viti 
the shouts of the watchmen on the heights above 
him. He describes the Mahrattas as a ragged lot, 
with their hair covering their ears. The Moghuls 
weio more decent and respectable, and carried their 
weapbns in better foshion. 

The country was a desolation. The Moghuls de *" Desolation, 
stfdyed everything, drovo away .cattle, earrietl-women,^ . 
and children into slavery, amd burnt down the jungle- • 
to drive out fugitives, ^^he Mahrattas were just as 
destructive. The oulfcivators ploughed the lauds, but 
: Sivaji carried off the harvest. The people were half- 
starved wretches, living on grass, and herding in 
kennels. They werje greedy for money, but bad’ no 
pi-ovisidns to-, sell.’ The people of the towns were 
better off, but in constant ararm.**® 

In 1677 Sivaji wm* encamped near Madras. HesrvuiutMa 
had marclied an army from the neighbourhood of 
Bombay to the neighbourhood of Madras. He bad 
piisaed throhgli tbe territories of the Sultan of Gol- 
konda. He conquered tbe Hindi! Eajas between 
Golkonda and Madura. The English at Madras sent 
him a- present of cordials and medicines. Nothing is 
known of his conquests beyond the fact that he 
respected the lieiianas of the Eajas, whilst his son 
Sambhaji violated them by his lawles.s irregularities.^'' 

Aurangzeb was at Delhi. He thought to conquer sunji-arotu. 
■five Konkap-'"whilst Sivaji was away in the .south. 

But Sivaji was forewarned. He left his southern 


“* Eiirfj-llaoords o{ British ludia. Fryer stumbled ott strange acquaint- 
aiicea : a di.rfcy fakir, who could only be kept quiet by strong drink ; and an 
Kpostate Dutchman, who had turned Mussulman in order to marry two wives, 
Qnmt Duff, and Early Eecords of British India. 
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liOiJt exploits of 
Sivuji, 


kingdom in the charge of liis second son, Ram Raja., 
and hastened hack to the Konkan before the Moghul 
army reached the Dekhaii. 

Shah Alam. commanded the Moghul army of the 
Dekhan, He could do nothing against the Mahrattas. 
He could neither climb the precipices of the Western 
Ghdts nor force his way through the defiles. If he 
made the attempt, his troops were cub off by ambus-' 
cades or repulsed by imferior numbers. Meanwhile 
Sivaji and the Malirattas ravaged the country like 
Cossacks up to the very gates of Aurangabad. The 
Moghuls liked the Dekhan, because they could squeeze 
money and supplies out of the Sultans of Bljdpur and 
Golkonda; but they were constantly harassed b}^ the 
Mahrattas. At a time when the Moghul army was 
beginning to mutiny for want of pay, Sivaji cut off 
a convoy of treasure on its w^ay to the Moghul camp. 
It was Sivaji s last exploit. He died about 1680.^^ 


Olmiprss In 
Aai'augzeb. 


Thied PEKIoi) 


Aurangzeb's Religious Wars. 
1680-1707. 


The cleatli of Sivaji was accompanied by a marked 
change in the life and policy of Aurang^seb. He aban¬ 
doned all show of toleration towards Hindus; he was 
bent on dethroning Hindh gods and snppressmg 
Hindu worship; he resolved that faith in God and 
the Prophet should be the only religion of the Moghul 
empire. 


Manouchi says that Sivaji died in 1679, Grant Duff says April 1680. 
Fryer says June 1680. 

** Muuouchi through Catroti represents Anraugzob as a p6rseoutor of Chris- 
tiaiiH. His reasons for thinking so are open to question, Auratigzeb allowed 
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^tncangzel) began the -work of persecution with the chap. 


Txr. 


destruction of idols and pagodas^ A. great pafpoda 
near Delhi was burnt to the ground. The magnifi- 
cent temple at Mathura, whose gilded domes could be 
seen from Agra, was converted into a mosque. Vice¬ 
roys and governors were commanded to destroy idols 
and pagodas in like manner throughout the empire. 

Large numbers of Yogis, Saniasis, and other Ilindd 
penitents, were driven out of Hindustan. | The great .. 
Hindi! fcstivmls were strictly forbidden. All servants 
of the Moghul government who refused to become 
Aluhammadans were deprived of their posts. 

&o far the pebjde of India seem to have submitted 
to their fate. Auraiigzeb issued another edict, which j«yaicTied. 
nearly drove them to revolt. He ordered the Jezya 
to he levied, the old poll-tax on infidels. This tribute 
had been exacted from all who refused to accept the 
Koran since the days of the Prophet, and the Arab 
Khalifs who succeeded him. It had been exacted from 
Hindiis by the early Muhammadan conquerors of 
Hindustan. Akbar abolished it as being inconsist¬ 
ent with his policy of toleration, ft was revived by 
Aurangzeh a.s the crowning act of the Snnnf revival.®’’ 


Cliriatiana to make yrhe and drink it; lie only prohibited them from selling 
Avine to Muhammadans. Again, he aUowed the Christian fathers to show a 
hare crucifix, bat would not allow them to exhibit pictures and images in their 
churches. This was tolerably accommodating, seeing that wine and idol- 
worship are an ahcjmination to Muhammadans : it could scarcely be called 
persecution. 

There is one story of martyrdom. A certain Father Hyacinth ran away 
from Goa,, turned Muhammadan, and married several wives. Subsequently 
he wauled to turn back to Christianity. Probably his wives informed against 
him. At any rate, he was arrested by the Muhammadan authorities. He was 
deaf to all threats and blind to all temptations. Apostasy is punished by 
death accordiug to Muhammadan law. After a reference to the Emperor, 
Father Hyacinth was beheaded at Aurangabad. 

^ Manouebi through Catron, 
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CHAP, Tir. 

Hindd appeal 
quashed. 


Submission to 
the Jezya. 


Jaipur pnys 
Jezya. 


Jodhpur redeems 
Jezya. 


The Hiudhs detested the Jezya; they appealed to 
Aurangzeb in vain. One Friday they blocked up the 
way to the mosque. Aurangzeb ordered the elephant.s 
to trample down the mob. Many wore killed, but 
still the Hindhs complained^ At last they yielded 
to their destiny and paid the Jezya.*'* 

The collection of Jezya by Aurangzeb is one of 
the most remarkable phenomena in Indian history. 
It was a property-tax of the most offensive kind, 
exacted from all who refused to become Mussulmans. 
It was even levied on the English and Dutch inmates 
of the factories at Hughli; hut they were allowed to 
commute the demand by making a yearly present of 

Persian horses to the Nawab.®* 

Aurangzeb was resolved that the subjects of Eojpiit 
Eaj as should x>ay the Jezya. Jai Singh of Jaipur was 
dead ; be bad been deceived by the sham rebellion of 
Shah Alam, and was said to have been poisoned. His 
eldest son was a hostage at Delhi, The kingdom of 
Jaipur was thus open to the Moghul officers, and the 
Jezya was paid. 

Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur was also dead. His Avidmv 
was regent of Marwar. She was the daughter of Shah 
Jehan by a Eajpiit princess. She had been brought 
up in the palace, and taught by her mother to worship 
Hindb. gods. She refused to allow the Moghul officers 
to levy the Jezya within her dominions. She was 
threatened with war; her heart misgave her; she was 


6“^ Khafi Khan, translated by Bowson. 

6® Stewart, in his History of Bengal, says that the Jezya was 6^ per thou¬ 
sand on all property. The sick, lame, and blind were excused. ChristUua 
paid an additional duty of per cent, on their trade. 

Manouchi through Catrou says that merchants paid IS^ rupees y artisans, 
6\ rupees j and poor people, 3^ rupees. 
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There was no one left to resist the Jezya but the Anmnpwi, 
Ban a of Udaipur. He alone bore the brunt of the 
storm. Aurangzeb sent him the most aiTogant de¬ 
mands. The Rana was to allow cows to be killed 
within his dominions; to throw down the pagodas 
or suffer them to be turned into mosques; to ad¬ 
minister justice according to the Koran ; and above 
all, to require his subjects to pay Jezya or turn 
Muhammadans, 

The Eaua was at bay. He had no alternative but 
to renounce his religion or fight on until the bitter 
end. He resolved to abandon his citie.s and terri¬ 
tories in the plains; to retire with all his subjects 
into the Aravulli mountains ; to defend their lives and 
liberties belaud the precipices and defiles of the Ara- 
vnlli range against the whole might of the Moghul. 

Aurangzeb was exceedingly angry., He resolved Moghmp«r.r.- 
to \vreak his vengeance on the Eana; to crush the“°““' 
petty Rajpht who dared defy his power. His pre- 
paratioBS 'we.re on a stiipenclous 3 cale. It was tlie 
old story of Moghuls against Greeks; the hordes of 
High Asia against the Hellas of India. It seemed as 
if Aurangzeb projected the subjugation of a potent 
sovereign rather than of a refractory Eaja, whose terri¬ 
tory was a mere speck on the surface of the empire. 

Ilis sons were summoned from their governments at 
the extremities of his dominions. Shah Alam com¬ 
manded the army of the Dekhan; Azam Shah the 
army of Bengal; Akhar the army of Mdltan. The 
fourth son was too young to command an army, but 
still he accompanied Lis father in the war against 
Udaipur. 
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The Aravulli chain of mountains 
the soutli of Ajnhr, and runs towards the south-west 
past the city of Udaipur at the foot of its eastern 
slopes. The western side is formed hy a mountain 
wall which overlooks the sandy plain of Jodhpiur or 
Max-War. On this side there i.s but one opening that 
can he called a pmss; the opening is opposite the 
village of Ganerao. The eastern side is broken into 
defiles,, which overlook the fertile territory of Udai¬ 
pur, the garden of Eajputana. 

Each of the four armies of the Moghuls had its place 
of rendezvous. Shah Alam, corning up from the Dek¬ 
han, marched past Ahmadahad towards the western 
xvall. He entered the mountains at the pass opposite 
Ganerao. He made his way up the hed of tire Gxinrti 
river, and then turned south towards the great lake 
in front of the Karra’s summer palace at Kankroli. 
There ho halted. The road was partially blocked up 
by the lake and palace. If Shah Alam had gone far¬ 
ther, he would have imperilled the communications in 
his rear.®” 

Azam Shah, coming up from Beirgal, seems to have 
got to the south of Udaipur, or else to tire westward 
of the Aravulli range. He could do nothing but 
pound hopelessly against the mountain wall. There 
was not a pass open to any one, save Kills and goats, 
from the city of Udaipur to the pass at Ganerao. 

Aurangzeb was joined by his son Akbar tit Ajmir. 
He then advanced south towards the city ol Udaipur, 
on the eastern side of the range. Not a soul inter¬ 
rupted his progress to the capital of the Eana. He 

• “> A glance at sheet 49 of the Topographical Surrey Maps of Intlia will 
iodiRfita Shall Alain’s position and the general character of the Aravulli 
range. 
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(Jriter a defile which seemed to reach to tlie chap. th. 
Mai’waf side. Suddeuly he found himself entrapped. ^ 

Before avl behind the way was blocked by ramparts 
of trees,' impassable for horses or elephants. On 
either side the Eajpdts lined the defiles. To make 
matters worse, the beautifid IJdipurf was surprised 
in aiiQth'er defile, and carried off prisoner by the 
Rajpfftsi 

For , a'whole day AurAngzeb and his army were Hnjprft 
starving in the defiles. The Eana still respected the 
Moghul. He ordered the trees to bo removed, and 
thus released the invaders. He delivered'up Udi- 
puri to the Emperor. He begged Aurangzeb to 
abandon his claim for Jezya; above all, to spare the 
sacred cows, who had been left behind to pasture hi 
the plains. 

Aurangzeb despised the clemency of the Eana. MoKimispi(». 
He left his son Akbar in command ,• lie beat a retreat 
to Ajmfr; before be went, he ordered the slaughter of 
the cows.*’’ 

*r< ^ 

For years .the strength of the Moghuls was frittered wast«iBi.e»gih. 
away before the Aravulli mountains. Aurangzeb lay 
in slothful case .at Ajmfr. He exhorted his sons to 
pierce the defiles and capture the Eana. Each one 
sent back his excuses, or declared he -was starving out 
the Eajpilts. ’"No one ventured to enter the defiles. 

All this time the Eana was sending out messengers 
to arouse the princes of Eajputana to turn against 
their common enemy. 

Meanwhile a dangerous plot was brewing. Akbar, 


The foregoing narrative has been drawn np on the authority of Mauouchi 
through Catron; also on the native authorities,-tranalated by Tod in his 
great work on Bajasthan. Tliere are some discrepancies between the two, 
but nothing of any momefit. ^ . 
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the third son of Auraugzeb, was a rebel at heart. lie 
occupied a position nearer to Ajmlr than either of his 
brothers. He knew that Aurangzeb had denuded his 
army to strengthen his sons; that the Emperor had, 
in fact, only a small force at Ajmfr. 

At this crisis the widow of Jaswant Singh of Mar- 
war sent secret messengers to Akbar in the joint 
names of herself and the Eana. Siie exhorted him to 
rebel against his father ; to seize Aurangzeb at Ajmfr; 
to mount the throne and take possession of the empire. 
She promised to send fifty thousand Eajpfits to sup¬ 
port him ; she declared that every worshipper of the 
Hiudfi gods would join him the moment he began 
his march to Ajmfr. 

Akbar closed with the offer at once. In due course 
he was joined by the fifty thousand Eajpiits. Suc¬ 
cess was a certainty. In an evil hour he consulted 
his astrologer. There was a delay in making the 
calculations. A spy revealed the plot to Shah Alam. 

The throne of the Moghuls was in sore peril. Shah 
Alam saw that his ow-n birthright was in danger. 
Possibly lie was mortified by the thought that but 
for the sham rebellion lie might have headed the 
plot. He scut oft' full particulars to Aurangzeb. He 
offered to inarch at once on Ajmfr for the protection 
of his fathet against the rebel Akbar. « 

The Emperor believed nobody. He was rudely 
wakened to tlie fiict that his force was very small, 
lie suspected Shah Alam of a design to seize him and 
dethrone him, just as he himself had dethroned and 
imprisoned his father, Shah Jehan. He wrote back 
that Shah Alam was altogether mistaken about Akbar; 
that Shab Alam was not to leave his post until fur¬ 
ther orders. Shortly afterwards, Aurangzeb received 
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from Akbar’s camp, j'evealing tlie svliole 'plot ; _chap, vu. 
one of the letters came from Akbar’s astrologer, 

Akbar was on bis march to Ajnnr with fifty thousand 
Rajpiit auxiliaries. Fortunately Shah Alani had not 
waited for his father's orders. He was only one day’s 
march behind Akbar. The Emperor sent a secret 
messenger to order the astrologer to delay Akbar. 
Accordingly, Shah Alam got to Ajmlr three hours 
before Akbar. 

The chances of battle were very doubtful. The Aruece. 
Rajpiit auxiliaries rendered Akbar very formidable. 

Night was coming on; the battle was to be fought at 
eaiiy morning. Aurangzeb heard from his spies that 
the Rajpfits were to form the first line of Akbar’s 
army. He wrote a feigned letter to Akbar, which 
was to fall into the hands of the Rajpiit general. In 
this letter he rejoiced over the destruction of idolatry 
and massacre of the Rajpiits ; reminded Akbar to 
place the Rajpiits in the front, so that they might be 
slaughtered from before and behind ; not a Rajpiit 
was to escape; the massacre was to be a sacrifice to 
God and the Prophet. 

This letter fell, as was intended, into the hands of the 
Rajpiit general. He at once concluded that Akbar 
was playing the same game of sham rebellion that had 
l)een played by Shah Alam. He thanked the gods 
for opening his eyes in time. Before morning the 
Rajpiit auxiliaries were in full march for Mar war. 

Akbar woke in the morning to find that his Raj-Akb^r's flight, 
piits bad fled to Marvvar, and that bis Mubammadans 
Avere deserting to the Emperor. The astrologer bad 
gone ofl' to Ajmlr. One faithful adherent made a 
desperate attempt to assassinate Auraiigzeb, but was 
cut to pieces at the entrance to the tent. Akbar fled 
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Game of craft. 


to Marwar in despair. There he learned liow the Eaj- 
piits had been gulled bj the feigned letter. 

Shah Alain was sent with an army to arrest Akbar 
and bring him to Ajmfr in silver chains. The Rajpdts, 
however, helped Akbar on his way through wilds and 
jungles. Suddenly they were all sun-ounded by the 
army of Shah Alam. Akbar was entrapped, but he 
was so far sale that Shah Alam could not get at him. 

'Then followed a ’game of craft betw'een the two 
brothers. Shah Alam promised pardon and reconcilia¬ 
tion ; he implored his brother to rely on the mercy of 
Aurangzeb. Akbar replied that he was anxious to 
throw himself at the feet of his father; but the Eaj- 
piits were clamouring for pay; he was a prisoner in 
the hands of the Eajpr'its. Shah Alam was taken in ; 
he advanced the money. Akbar paid part to the 
Rajpiits and told them Shah Alam was in the plot. 
The Rajphts were so cheered that they broke through 
the army of Shah Alam; and Akbar escaped from one 
mountain to another until he found a refuge amongst 
the Mahrattas of the Konkan. 

For four years the Eana stood out against Aurang¬ 
zeb. The Moghuls were humiliated in the eyes of all 
Eajputana. The rebellion and flight of Akbar made 
matters -worse. The Emperor was forced to leave tlie 
Eajpht and fly at the Mahratta; to withdraw' from the 
heart of Hindustan in order to assail the Konkan in 
the Western Ghats. It was humiliating to leave the 
idolaters of Udaipnr to worship their gods in peace in 
order to fight against the mountain-rats of the Konkan. 
The shame was covered np in the old Moghul fashion. 
The Eana Was supposed to sue for peace; the demand 
for Jezya was dropped. I'he Eana was left in tlie 
possession of his kingdom without having- yielded a 
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ymy^ov ceded a foot of territory. Hencefortli Au- chap. vn. 
rangzeb was devoted to tlie conquest of the Dekhan ; 
nothing more wiis said about Rajputana. ’ 

Auraiiozeb concealed his disgrace from the public MoRhui 
eye by a show of pomp and %agnificence which was 
remembered for generations. He had ojiened out the 
secret hoards of liis fathers to establish the supremacy 
of the Koran.®® He moved from Hindustan to the 
Dekhan wi th the splendour and parade of a Darius 
or a Xerxes. Honour and royalty were wanting, but 
there was no lack of gorgeous colouring or cloth of 
goltl. The memory of the magnificence of Auraugzeb 
outlived the dissolution of the empire.®® 

The pomp of the camp of Jehangir has been told in imixniai ramr. 
the story of Ids reign. That of Aurangzeb is told by 
Manouchi and the Mahratta records; it appears to 
have been on a grander scale, especially as regards 
artillery. The imperial army seems to have moved in. 
three divisions. Omitting a cloud of details, the order 
of march may be gathered from the following outline. 

A body of-j)ioueers walked in front with spades and Oraoi ofnmrcii. 
hods to clear the way; then followed a vanguard of 
heavy, cannon ; the imperial ti-easures, with wealth of 
gold and jcAvels; the account-books and records of the 


rupees or mohurs were very plentiful in India at this period. There 
was a fall in gold and a corrosponding rise in silver. Unfortunately the data 
ure very imperfect. It is said that the European mints in India made large 
jirofiba hy the change of value. 

Kothing k more singular than the effect of splendour, however hollow, 
on the Oriental imagination. Not many years ago it was discovered that Lord 
Ellenborough was still remembered as the greatest but one of all the Gover¬ 
nors-General hy all the old native servants of Government-House at Calcutta, 
because on state occasions ho ordered every candle to be lighted. The one 
exception was, of course, the Governor-General of the time, who happened to 
be Lord Lawrence. 

Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, vol. i., chap. 10. Manouchi 
through Catrou. ■ 
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l‘(*lipy of life 
in camp. 


on'elepha.Tits and cai’ts ; camels loaded widi 
diinking water from the Ganges; provisions i.n abun¬ 
dance ; cooks by hundreds; wardrobes of dresses and 
decorations; masses nf horsemen, whicli formed the 
bulk of the Moghnl army. 

The approach of the Emperor was heralded by in¬ 
cense ; smoking 'Cauldrons, of perfumes were carried 
before him oi\ the backs of camels. Anraiigzeb ap¬ 
peared on an elephant, or on horseback, or in a rich 
pal^quin. On either side were the imperial guards 
on horseback. After him came the ladies of the 
seraglio in glittering howdahs veiled with the finest 
gauze. Flocks of other women appeared on h orsebaek, 
shrouded in long cloaks from head to foot. Light 
artilleiy drawn on wooden rafts brought up the rear 
of the imperial household. 

. Lastly came the motley host of infantry, camp fol¬ 
lowers, sutlers, servants of all descriptions, with spare 
horses, tents, and baggage. 

Wherever the Emperor halted there was a city of 
tents and pavilions as large and jiopuloiis as Delhi. 
Every encampment was a vast square. In the centre 
were the pavilions of the Emperor, also forming a 
square; they w'ere moving palaces, with coilrts, halls, 
and chambers as magnificent as the solid buildings on 
the banks of the Jumna. Every approach was guarded 
hy rows of cannon. 

The secret of this life in camp transpired in after 
years. Aurangzeh had resolved never more to dwell 
within palace Avails or quit the command of his army. 
He was warned by the fate of his father, Shah Jehan, 
never to return to Delhi. He Avas Avarned ly tlie 
rebellion of Akbar never more to trust a son with a 
force superior toliis OAvn. He was advanced in years, 
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V lived for another quarter of a centuiy. 
spent the remainder of his days in camp, wander¬ 
ing to and fro after the manner of his Moghul 
ancestors. 

The news of the Emperor’s march was soon noised Fruitless 

^ , Mahraitu \var3. 

abroad throughout the Dekhan; the wonders of his 
camp and army were the theme of every tongue. But 
the war against the Mahrattas was as fruitless as that 
against the Eajpdts. Sambhaji, the elder son of 
Sivaji, was Maharaja of the Mahrattas. Whilst Au~ 
rangzeb was trying to crush the Kana, Sambhaji had 
consolidated his power. He was bold and unscrupu¬ 
lous, like his father Sivaji; but the Mahrattas were 
incensed against him on account of the licentiousness 
of his amours.^^ 

Sambhaii had received Akbar with every kindness. Main-atta 

^ ^ resistiiice. 

He was prepared to defend the Prince against the 
Emperor. He played off the old Mahratta tactics; 
repulsed every attempt of the Moghuls to pierce the 
defiles ; and broke out at intervals upon the plains, 
ravaging villages, cutting off supplies, and returning by 
secret ways to his mountain fortresses. He poisoned 
the tanks near the Moghul camp. Aurangzeb and his 
household escaped because they drank the Ganges 
water; but multitudes of men and horses perished 
from drinking poisoned water. 

Khafi Khan tella a homely story of Mahratta life, which brings out the 
contrast between Sivaji and his degenerate son. SivajUiad dug a well near 
his door and set up a bench. It was hia custom to sit this bench, and 

talk to the women who came to draw water as he wouW have talked to hia 
mother and sisters. Sambhaji sab on the same bench, bub when the women 
came, he dragged them to the scat and treated them rudely. So the Ryots of 
that place went out of the Mahratta country, and dwelt in the lands of the 
Portuguese. Elliot’s History, edited by Dowson, vol. vii. 

Manouchi through Catrou. The later Mahratta practice of poisoning 
tanka is mentioned in the Madras records. It was never charged against 
Sivaji. 
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All tills Avliile tlie Mulirattas were plotting against 
tlieir Maharaja ;• they were bent on revenging the 
shame he had brought on many of their houses. Tlio 
conspirators invited Akbar to become their Maharaja. 
Akbar rashly assented; then he ivas afraid of being 
entrapped, and revealed tlie whole plot to Sambhaji. 
From that day there was a firm friendship between 
Sambhaji and Akbar. Meanwhile every consphator 
against the life of Sambhaji was taken by surprise and 
put out of the way. 

Aurangzeb learned all these plots and counterplots 
from his spies. Ho laid another plot of his own. 
The old tutor of Akbar was disguised as a fakir, and 
sent to the Moghul prince with oifers of pardon. 
Akbar was to revive the conspiracy against Sambhaji; 
to bribe the Mahratta generals to admit a Moghul 
force into tlieir capital. Akbar listened with feigned 
acquiescence, but told everything to Sambhaji. Both 
agreed to deceive Aurangzeb. Akbar accepted liis 
father’s forgiveness; fixed the day for the Moghul 
advance; and obtained a large sum for bribing the 
Mahratta generals. When the day came, the Moghuls 
were surrounded by the Mahrattas and slaiiglitered 
like cattle. Akbar employed the money to secure an 
escape to Persia. 

The rage of the baffled Emperor may' be imagined. 
The Mahrattas and his rebel son were alike beyond 
his reach. At this crisis he planned another scheme. 
He resolved to make an alliance with the Portuguese 
Viceroy of Goa. He sent an envoy to Goa to persuade 
the Viceroy to attack the Mahrattas by sea, blockade 
the Mahratta ports, and prevent the escape of Akbar. 
In this scheme there was no idea of a community of 
interests. Aurangzeb only ivantcd the Portuguese to 
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aCfaiis. 


and tlieii proposed to. capture Goa by on.ip Vn 
treacbery and surprise. ~~ 

Goa Lad long been on the decline.” She still portufurae 
maintained asliow of magnificence, but her prosperity 
and power were passing away to the Dutch. The 
Portuguese Viceroy was flattered beyond measure at 
receiving an envoy from the Moghul Emperor; his 
head -was completely turned. Manouchi was in Goa 
at the time, and helped to translate the Moghul’s 
letter. He warned the Viceroy that there was no 
trusting Aurangzeb; that the M.ahratta was a better 
neighbour than the Moghul; that the Konkan was 
the rampart of Goa against the Moghul; that when 
the Mahratta was destroyed, the Moghul would become 
the deadly enemy of the Portuguese. But the Viceroy 
shut his ears to all that was said. He was so 
dazzled by the flatteries mid promises of Aiirangzeh, 
that he formed an alliance with the Moghul against 
the Mahratta.’* 

Akbar was in the utmost alarm. He sent a rich Akbar’s ship-* 
present of rubies and other precious stones to the'""''*"’*' 
Portuguese Viceroy; and was allowed to send men 
and materials to Goa for building a ship to carry 
him to Persia. The scheme was a plot for the cap¬ 
ture of Goa by the Mahrattas. Goa was very p&orly 
gaiTisoned. Mahratta soldiers were lauded at Goa 
disguised as carpenters and artisans. Every day 
there w'ere fresh boatloads of ’workmen arrivinof at 

O 

Goa. Sambhajl W’as preparing to follow with an 
army.. Manouchi discovered the plot in time. The 
Viceroy w'as put upon his guard. The ship wlus 


A description of Goa in Uer better days will ba found in a previous 
v»dnme. See vol. iij., chap. 9. 

Manouchi through Catiwi, 
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finished and sent to the port of Vingorla in Mahratta 
territory. The Portuguese of Goa then dechired war 
against the Mahratta.s. 

The war was most disiUitrous to the Portuguese. 
They were beguiled into attacking one of the Mah¬ 
ratta fortresses near the shore. They were surprised 
by Sambhaji, and nearly all cut to pieces. The Vice¬ 
roy \vas severely ivounded, but escaped with his life, , 
accompanied by a remnant of his army. At tlnd 
moment a Mahratta fleet threatened Goa. Every 
man in Goa flew to arms. Tho ivomeu crowded to the 
tomb of St. Francis Xavier, Monks and misisionaries 
appeared with swords and muskets, A battalion of 
Christian fathers opened a fi^ upon the Mahmtta 
fleet and drove away the enemy. In this manner 
Goa was saved. . 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb had grown siek of the Mah- 
rattas. He left his eldest son, Shah Alam, to carry 
on the war against the Koukan, and went away to 
make war on Bijdpur. It sooiC transpired that Shah 
Alam had been ordered to capture Goa. A Moghul 
sc|uadron tried to force an entrance to the Goa 
river, but was repulsed by the fire of the Portuguese 
fortress. Shah Alam complained of the breach of 
treaty. Manouchi was sent to explain matters,' 
Manouchi had formerly been physician to Sluih Alam. 
He discovered that Aurangzeb meant treachery, but 
that Shah Alam was reluctant to attack the Por¬ 
tuguese. At hist the Moghul squadron disappeared. 
Manouchi was rewarded for his services to the Por¬ 
tuguese by being made a Knight of the Order of 
St. James. 

Shah Alam was at this time playing a double game. 
He made a show’ of carrying out the orders of Aurang- 
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in realifcy he ran counter to those orders. _chap. 
Auraiigzeb wanted Iiim to surprise Goa and crush the 
Mahrattas, Shah Alam, on the other hand, was 
resolycd to be friends with the Portuguese and Mah¬ 
rattas, as they might help him in the event of Au- 
rangzeb's death and a fratiicidal war. Shah Alam 
was only anxious to arrest Akbar. He laid siege to 
Vingorla, but Akbar got away to Persia; and then 
Shah Alam came to a secret understanding with Sam- 
bhaji. Shah Alam was allowed to return through the 
Konkan without being attacked by the Mahrattas. 

Tile remaining years of the reign of Aurangzeb Sham wai 
were passed in sbam wars and wearisome intrigues. 

It would be waste of time to tell tbe tedious details. 

A general review will suffice for tbe purposes of 
history. 

Sliab Alam was sent to make war on Golkonda; a-ikonj^i. 
but his father, Aui'aiigzcb, was already suspicious of 
bis good faith, and was still more alarmed by bis 
conduct of the war in Golkonda. Shah Alam made 
a show of war to satisfy bis father, and a show of 
friendship to win tbe support of tbe Sultan. At last 
he made peace with the Sultan ; left him in possession 
of his kingdom, and promised that tbe Moghuls 
should never molest him again. Aurangzeb was dis¬ 
gusted at the peace; he wanted the diamond mines 
of Golkonda; but he concealed his wrath for a while, 
and feigned to acquiesce in the treaty. 

Shah Alam tried the same game in Bfjdpur. He B/jijpuv. 
supplied the Sultan with money and provisions whilst 
besieging him in his fortress of Bijitpur. He pro¬ 
posed making a similar treaty, hub Aurangzeb refused 
to sanction the terms. The Sultan of Bijdpur was 
dethroned. He was promised his life, but soon disap- 
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peared from tlie scene. It was said he had heeu 
poisoned by Aurang 2 :cl>. 

Tlie intrigues of tlie sons of Aiiraitgzeb clerive some 
interest from the cliJQierent religions of their motliers. 
Shah Alam, as already seen, had a Rajput motlier,. 
and courted the support of Hindiis. Azam Sliali had 
a Muhammadan mother, and courted the support of 
Mussulmans. Kdm Bdkhsh, the youngest, had a 
Cluistian mother, the beloved Udipiiri he built 
his- hopes on the influence of liis mother with 
Aural Jgzeb. 

Each of the three sons was pulling his father a dif¬ 
ferent wa)^. Shah Alam wanted Aurangzeb to return 
to Della and disband his Muhammadan arrnyi Azam 
Shah wanted Aurangzeh to remain in camp, for he 
could rely on the support of the Muhammad an army- 
Udipurl tried to persuade Aiirangzeb to conquer Gol- 
konda, in order to make her son, K^m B4khsh, Sultan 
of Bijdpnr and Golkonda. 

Aurangzeh yielded to the prayex's of hi^s fcivourite 
Sultana; but when he announced that he was going to 
make war on Golkonda, Shah Alam exclaimed against 
it as a breach of treaty. Aurangzeb accused Shah 
Alam of disloyalty, but suddenly feigned to be re- 
eoneiled. He gave out that he was going to Delhi to 
spend his old age in peace. He sent to Delhi all tlie 
generals and troops that were well aficcted towards 
Shah Alann He then arrested Shah Alam and made 
him a close prisoner. 

Aurangzeh took Golkonda by deception after his old 
treacherous.fasliion. He gave out that he was going on 


The name of Kiim B^kliah was known to our fare fall lera as Cawn Bus, 
It was known to the Greeks as Cnmhyses, 
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ijige to tlie sliriues iit Kiilbarga, and tlieu sud¬ 
denly fell upon Golkondii. The Saltan was taken by 
surprise, but managed to find refuge in the fortress of 
Ciolkonda ; his generals, howetrer, had been already 
eorrapted, and agreed to admit the Moghuls at-mid¬ 
night. Tlicro was a show of mining a bastion and 
blowing down two ciirtains, but tdie Moghul army did 
not erell mount the walls. At midnight a Moghul 
force was admitted into the citadel. The doors of 
the seraglio were forced open amidst the screaming 
of W'omeu and blazing of torches. The Sultan was 
dragged from his hiding-place and carried oft a 
prisoner. He was beaten and tortured to make him 
give up his secret hoards. Nothing further is known 
of him. It was said that he had been dethroned by 
treacbery aiid silenced for ever by poison. 



CHAD, vir. 


The remainder of the reign of Aurangzeb was spent 
in partial conquests in Southern India, and in. vain 
efforts to capture Mahratta fortresses in the Westerir 
Deklran. The conquests in Southern India are only 


MiihvaUjf?. 


interesting from their association with the English 


settleirrent at Madras. Zulfikar Khan, the first 
Nawab of the hloghul conquests in the south, con¬ 
firmed the Englisli in all tlieir rights and privileges 
at Madras, flis successor, Dddd Khan, be.siegcd Fort 
St. George for several weeks, and was then bribed 
to retired® 

'I’lie last wars of Aurangzeb against the Maln-attas of 
the Konkan might prove equally iutcrestiug by their 
association with the English at Bombay. But liothing 
is known of the early Bombay records; and little is 
known of the .wars against the Mahrattas beyond the 


Early Records of British India. LoUttoii: TiiiVnei’ St Co. 18/8, 
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fact tliat they Avere a tissue of intrigues and shains.’^ 
Aurangzeb captured Sambhaji by corrupting one of his 
ministers. He put the Mabratta to a barbarous death, 
and caused his remains to be eaten by Inmting-dogs. 
He carried off a little son of Sambhaji, Avho was after¬ 
wards known as S^iihu or Sliao. But still the Malirattas 
continued to harass him. Sambhaji Avas succeeded on 
the Slahratta throne by a younger brother, named 
Ram Baja. Meanwhile, Aurangzeb often suffered 
disasters, which he was careful to conceal. It was 
said that lie bribed Earn Raja to suffer him to capture ' 
unimportant fortresses, in order to impress the people 
of India with liis Auctories, It anuII suffice to say that 
the last years of Aurangzeb were Avasted in desultory 
and useless wars. 

Aurangzeb greA\" jealous of his second son, Azam 
Shah.^® Accordingly he liberated his eldest son, Shah 
Alam, as a counterpoise. He sent his three sons to 
remote proAunces, to preA^ent them from making AA^ar 
on each other whilst he Avas alive. He divided the 
empire between them, to prevent them from making 
Avar after his death. But his hopes were Tain. He 
died in 1707. Within a few Aveeks after his death 
Hindustan Av.as convulsed by a fratricidal Avar. 

Aurangzeb Avas the last of the Moghuls who played 
a real part in history. He Avas the last Avho had a 
policy. He exhausted the resources of the empire 
upon one design;—the dethronement of the Hindu 


The Records of Surat and Bombay were investigated some years ago by 
the Rev. Philip Anderson, and the results are shown in a work entitled “ The 
English in Western India/’ But Mr. Anderson confined his attention to the 
internal affairs of the English settlements, and his volume throws no light 
upon Mahratta history. 

Manouchi says that Azam Shah was invading Southern India and plunder* 
ing the pagodas, This is probable, but vague. 
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__ extension of tlie religion'of the Koran over chap, yn 

, the whol^ .of India. He was baffled alike by Eixjpdts ^ 

and Mahrattas. "The,great Akbar, the founder of the 
dynasty^ had b6nnd the empii’e together by his tolera¬ 
tion of the' subject races. Aurangzeb liad shaken it 
J:o it foundations by his intolerance and» j)ersecntioin 
' \¥hen Aiirangzeb died, the disintegration of races had 
akeady-b^^^ Within fifty years of hi^ death/the 
sovereignty of the Moghuls had dwindled to an empty 
name. 














CHAPTER VIII. 


MOGHT!!. EMPIRE : DECLINE AND FALL. 1707 TO 1761. 

m ^ 

cTiAP. YHi. death of Aumiigzeb awakened tlie empire from ; 
its seeming letkargy.. Shall Alara proclaimed liimseU 
Emperor under tlie name of Bahadur Shah. Ifis 
forces leonceiitratcd near Agra. Azam Shah advanced 
up from the Dekhan wifcli another army. A bloody 
battle ensued near Agra, and Azam Shah was num¬ 
bered with the dead/ 

Tlie Christian Bahadur Shah was Emperor of all the territories 
inherite<l by Aurangzeb. He was an old man, and 
would have been content to leave his remaining 
brother, K^m Bakhsh, to reign as Sultan of Bijilpur 
,y and Golkondou But his sons would not hear of it. 

Tliey instigated the Mullahs to urge the impiety of 
leaving the new conquests in the hands of a Christian. 
The mother of Him Bakhsh implored the new Em¬ 
peror to spare her son; but her tears and prayers 
were thrown away. Bahadur Shah marched against 
the south ; and the news soon arrived that the son of 
the Christian Sultana was defeated and slain. 

Riijpiits <for. Bahadur Shah Wcis next anxious to punish the 
” Eajpiit princes, He did not Avaut to interfere with the 

Eana of Meywar. He only aspired to re-establish the 


^ The beat authorities for the events told in this chapter are the Madras 
Records and the native history known aa the Siyar-ul-Mutakheriii, 
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CHAP. vin. 


FiMPirvL 

yoke on''Jaipur and Marwai*. Dufc alarming* 
nows camo from the Pniijab. Tlie Sikhs liad btoken ^ 
out in rebellion. Bahadur Shah‘‘forgave 
piits, and biviTied away to Lalmre. 

The Sikhs were not a nationality. Many yver5 msaHv ^ 
ItijpiUSj others were a race of cultivators kuovyn 
as Jdts. They were a religions sect, wdiich had 
been founded in the sixteenth century by 'Nanitk 
Giirin 

Tlic career of Nanuk was like tliat of many religions Kanui^auru, 
teachers in India. He was a Kshatriya or Rajphtv 
When young, his goodness of disposition excited the 
admiration of a Mulianmadan fakir of the Sfifi per¬ 
suasion. Nantik was heneeforth educated in aWvihe 
spiritual mysticism of the Sufis. He forgo't hft 
Hiadii training. lie laid hold of many of the Siifi 
doctrines, and turned them into Punjal)i poetry. Such 
is said to have been the origin of the Granth,- or 
sacred books of the Sikhs. 











Njmnk became known as a Guru or religious toaclier faii Wro 

^ therhoods. 


in .ilie beginning of the sixteenth century, ahont tlm 


time:' that Bilber was invading Hindustan. For a 


long'^wliile his followers cliflercd in iio way from, the 
;b of Muhammadan fakirs. They fonned com- 
Biuhities or brotlierhoods; eacli coinminiity had itS' 
owi^uperior, iind all the membem of the community . , 
'ireated one another as brothers, \vithout regard to race^ 
tribe, or clan. When Nanuk Guru died, he was not., 
aucceeded in his spiritual nuthoiity by his son, but by 
.‘fi servant of his household. . : 

The Sikhs began to create trouble in the time of rug i^ainaur. 
^^^irangzeb. The ninth Gum in succession to the 
servant of Nanuk was one Tugh Bahadur, He greAy 
ambitioUB, tgeh to plunder and ripine, and became a 
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yiiT. terror to tlie country round. He was arrested, sent 
to Gwalior, and tliere executed, 
tid. Hitlierto the Sikhs had generaOy followed reli¬ 
gious calling and carried no arms. The death of 
Tugh Bahadur led to an entire change, Guru Go- 
vind, the son and successor of the slaughtered Guru, 
formed the Sikh communities into military bands 
or brotherhoods under trusty leaders. Every com¬ 
munity was known as a Misl; and the collective 
body was known as the Khdlsa, or the army of the 
Khdlsa. Every Sikh was a soldier of the Khalsa, 
.iighting for God and the Guru. 

Stories of Sikh atrocities induced Bahadur Shah 
to remove his capital from Delhi to Lahore. He sent 
many forces against the Sikhs, but the troublej^ con¬ 
tinued until the end of his reign, 

Baliadur Shah was a Shiah at heart. At Lahore 
he avowed himself a Shiah. He Avanted to introduce 
the Shiah doctrine into the public prayer for the 
wellbeing of the sovereign, known as the Khutba, The 
Sunni Khutba began Avitli the name of Muhammad arid 
tlie four Khalifs, ending Avith Ali. Bahadur Shah 
Avantecl to add the AAwd ‘Gieir ” to the name of Ali, 
to indicate that Ali A\’-as the true ‘Gieir^' or successor 
to the Prophet. The innovation raised a storm 
amongst the Sunnis. A Shiah reader began to recite 
the new Khutba in tlie chief mosque at Lahore; but 
he was torn to pieces^ by the Sunni congregation. 
41ieir wrath at the notion that Ali Avas the first 
rightful successor of Muhammad overbore eA^ery other 
consideration. 

Bahadur Shah died in 1712. He left four sons. 
It would be tedious to describe their battles for the 
succession. Three were kiUed, mainly by the instru- 
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jHfcality of Nawab Zulfikar Khati, who began to :chap. thi 
play ail important part at the Moghul- court. A 
wartbles3 sot was then placed upon the throne under 
the name of Jehandar Shah. Zulfikar Khan became 
Vizier^ and exercised all the real power of the sovc- 
reign. 

Jehandax Shah was the sla^’^e of a danciuff-ofirl Vices of the 

o o new Emperor. 

named hil Kanwar. The brother and kinsfolk of this 
favourite were all musicians and dancers of the same 
stamp. The new Emperor showered titles and lion- 
oui*s on the whole of them. He gave a patent to the 
brother, appointing him governor of Agra. Zulfikar 
Khan refused to affix the seals. He said he wanted a 
tliousand guitars as his fee ; he excused himself by 
saying that all the grandees that wanted promotion 
for the future would have to play on guitars. The 
new Emperor was silenced by the implied rebuke, 
and deemed it advisable to overlook the sarcasm. 

The dancing-girl had a friend named Zahra, who 
used to sell vegetables in the bazar. The connection 
continued after tlie promotion of the dancing-girl to 
be the fo-voiuite of the Emperor, Scandal tells .stories 
of the three getting drunk together and being found 
in woful plight; but the bare mention of the fa.ct 
sufficiently indicates the state of affairs. One story 
is worth preserving. Grandees, courtiers, and all who 
wanted favour, sent presents and bribes to the favour¬ 
ite through Zahra. Consequently Zahra visited tlie 
palace with all the parade of a princess. Her people 
were overbearing and insulting, after the manner of 
upstarts. At last there was a catastrophe. 

Cilia Kulich Khan had been one of the grandees of insolence of 
Aurangzeb. He had filled high offices, and, under the 
name of Nizam-uhMulk, was destined to become the 
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fouiJtler of the dynasty of the Nizams of Hyderal>atl* 
One day Zabra rebuked this grandee with insolent 
language from the howdah of her elephant. He made 
a sign to bis followers. In one inomeiit the woman 
was dragged from her elephant and .soundly chafetisedt 

Chin Knlicli Khan knew his danger. He was not 
on good terms with the Vizier, hub hastened to pay 
him a visit. The Vizier at once dispatched a note 
to the Emperor declaring that lie threw in his lot 
with Chin Kulicli Khan. The note was just in time. 
Zahra was already in the seraglio, laying ashes on her 
head and rolling in the dust. LtU Kbanwar was 
rousing tbc Emperor to avenge the insult. Jeliandar 
Sliah read the note and did nothing. 

Tlie new Emperor was held in contempt and de¬ 
testation by all good Muhammadans in Hindustan. 
Suddenly a storm began to gather in Bengal. A 
grandson of Bahadur Shah was living in Bengal; he 
is best indicated by his later title of Famikh Siyar. 
Two Slilalis of great influence proclaimed Fanukh 
Siyoi* as Emperor, These two men were widely known 
as Sayyids or descendants of the Prophet, They were 
joined by hosts of Shiahs. An army pushed on to¬ 
wards Delhi with Farrukh Siyar and the two Sayyids 
at its head, 

Zulfikar Khan was a tried general, but Jeliandar 
Shah was an aiTant coward. The Emperor and his 
Vizier took the field with a large army. Jeliandar 
Shah was accompanied by his favourite dancing-girl. 
A battle began at Agra; and then Jeliandar Shah fled 
back to Delhi with his low-born con]p«aiiiou. Zulfikar 
Khan was helpless without the presence of the Em¬ 
peror. His troops deserted in large numlxirs to 
rukh Siyar. So many grandees went over to Furnikh 
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- /that Zulfilcar Khan followed their example. But _cn^ 
Zi^kar Khau.liad excited the bitter enmity of Far-' 
riikh Siyar. He was admitted into tlie presenoe and 
kindly received'. As he went out ho was surrounded 
by the crenture.s of Favrukh Siyar, who exasperated 
bim by their taunts and then .stablxsd him to death. 

'Fainikh Siyar went on to Delhi, Jcliandar Shah Pamiwi sijar, 
was taken and executed. There was a horrible mas¬ 
sacre of princes and grandees. After a while the 
public mind began to quiet down. Abdulla Khan, 
the elder of the two Sayyids, wais made Vizier. Both 
he and his brother, Husain Ali Khau, oxej-cised para¬ 
mount iuflueuce at the conrt of Delhi.. , '.-• 

There was soon a coolness between Farrukh, Siyar 
and the two Sayyids. The Emperor began to chafe 
under tbeir -control. He listened to the iusinuatfons 
of Suuuf grandees, especially to a man named Amir 
Jumla. He showed neither capacity nor resolution. 

He was wilting to destroy tlie two Sayyids, hub afraid 
to take action 


Breftcb with thft 
two Sayyida. 


At last it was resolved to send Husain Ali Khan on 
an expedition against Marwar (Jodhpur). Ajit Singh, 


Raja of Marwar, had set the Moghui at defiance, pulled 
down mosques, built up pagodas, and driven out the 
Muhammadan Kdzis and Mullahs whom Aurangzeb 
liad quartered on his territories. Husain Ali Khau 
gladly accepted the command of the expedition. No 
sooner had he invaded Marwar than Raja Ajit Sfiigh 
withdrew to the mouu tains, witli all his family, 
treasure, aud soldiery. 

The Raja of Marwar must have been in some per- ot 

^ O 1 1 Jodhpur. 

plexity. He dared not venture to cope with the 
Moghul army in the plains. At the same time he 
wa,s receiving letters from Fanukli Siyar exhortifj." 
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p. ''III. hiin to stand on Lis defence and crush the invader. 
He deemed it politic to come to terms with the in¬ 
vader. He promised obedience for the future, en¬ 
gaged to send his son to tender his submission to 
the Moghul general, and offered to send a daughter 
to the imperial seraglio. 

Ifusain Ali Khan was burning for military glory. 
He would have refused to make terms with the Marwair 
Raja, brit he was receiving letters of evil omen from 
bis bi’other at Delhi. Abdulla Khan reported that 
mi.scliicf was brewing at court, and implored hi,s 
brother to return to Delhi. Accordingly Husain Alt 
Khan made peace with Marwar. 

swid»crncov« Husain Ali Khan returned to Delhi with the 
daughter of the Raja. On the way he treated the 
future bride of the Emperor as bis own adopted 
daughter. lie found that'she bad certain papers in¬ 
trusted to her by her father. Of counse he was soon 
master of their contents. He discovered that Farrukh 
Siyar had urged tlie Raja to destroy him. 

Husain Ali Khan wanted to be Viceroy of the 
Dekhan ; not that he meant to go there, but only that 
he might appoint a deputy and profit by the revenue. 
This did not suit Fai-rukh Siyar j there was nothing 
be wauted so much as to send Husain Ali Khan to a 
distance from his brother the Vizier. Under such 
circumstances the breach grew wider between the 
Emperor and the two Sayyids. The two brothers 
began to fortify their palaces and enlist troops. At 
last a reconciliation was effected by the mother of 
the Emperor. Amir .Jumla, the prime enemy of the 
Sayyids, was sent to Patna to be Viceroy of Bihar; 
whilst Husain vili Khan wa.s sent to Aurangabad to 
’■f Viceroy of the Dekhau. 


Rupture ami 
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mt this time Farrukh Siyar celebrated his mar- 
riage witli the Mar war princess. The religions diffi¬ 
culty in such marriages had been easily oYercome by 
the tolerant Akbar, and was no obstacle to the pre¬ 
sent iiiiion. When the Eajpiit bride entered the 
seraglio, slie repeated the formula of the Muham¬ 
madan faith, and received a Muhammadan name. 

Nothing further was required. 

Amir Jumla went ofl' to Bihar, and Husain A li treachery. 
Khan went off to the Dekhan ; but still there was 
treachery, Ddiid Khan, the Afglian, was governor 
of Guzerat. He received from Delhi public instruc¬ 
tions to obe}^ the orders of Husain Ali Khan, and 
private instructions to destroy him; and if he suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating and slaughtering Husain Ali 
Khan, he was to be appointed to the vacant post of 
Viceroy of the Dekhan as his reward. 

Husain Ali Khan had no fears on his own account. Emperor 
He was only anxious for the welfare of his brother 
Abdulla. Before he left the court, he solemnly 
warned the Emperor that if anything happened to 
his brother the Vizier, he would be at Delhi within 
twenty days. 

; Ddlid Kliau was lying in wait for the new Viceroy 
of the Dekhan. He had a strong force of Afghans; 
he had also a body of Mahratta horse. He had made 
some concessions to the Malirattas as regards chout; 
he had also scattered Moghul titles and commands 
among Mahratta generals. 

' Husain Ali Khan soon found that Dg^iid Khan was and death 

-I M T T Khftn. 

not a subordinate commander, but a hostile and dan¬ 
gerous rival. The battle was one of life and death, 
lor, whatever might be the result, the Deklian was to 
be the reward of the conqueror. Daiid Khan’s Mali- 
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they galloped about tlie plain at 
tlie beglinung of tlie figlit, and then looked oh like 
imcohcerned spectators. Dadd Kb,an made great play 
with his Afghans. He pressed on towards liis rivab 
but was sliot dead by a bullet in the moment of 
victory. Husain Ali Khan w^as consequently the eon- 
quemr. The Maliratta commanders changed sides 
after Maliratta fashion. They made their submission 
to the conqueror; whilst their followers pliiiidered 
Ddiid Khan’s camp, and then rode oJS* wdtli the spoil. 

News of the victory of Husiiin Ali Klian soon 
reached Dellii. The Emperor could not liide liis 
mortifieatiou. He complained in the presence of the 
Vi^ssieit that DS.ud Khan had been sbamcfully put to 
death. Abdulla Khan resented tlie aflVont, “ Had my 
brother^’ he said, “been murderkl by this Afghan 
savage, his death, would Iiave been more welcome to 
your Majesty.^' 

Husain Ali Khan went on to Aurangabad to settle tbe 
aflairs of his new viecroyaity. Meanwhile there were 
fierce disputes at Delhi between Sunnis and Shiahs. 
'Hie question of whether tlie four Klialifs were tlie 
rightful successors of the Prophet, or Avbetlier Ali 
was the direct successor, was not only a war of words, 
but, of swords. Sluah singers were accustomed at 
Delhi to chant the praises of Muhammltd, and of Ali as 
tlie first of the twelve Imdms, witliout any reference 
to the three Khalifa—Abiibakr, Omar, and Othmau. 
A Sunni saint from tlie provinces was. aghast at this 
Gnor3Xlit3^ He admitted tliat Ali was a good man 
and the fourth Kluilif, but denied that he was the heir 
to the Prophet; lie was only the husband of Fatinia> 
the daughter of the Prophet. On this point the Sunni 
saint preached soine vigorous semions. in the cliief 
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Ali/^ lie said, was only tlie son-in-law of ci iap. vur. 
the Prophet; he was not under the cloak, he was 
not the oflhpring of Muhaiamad. To praise Ali and his 
family, whilst omitting the names of the three Khalifs 
who went before him, was contrary to the fundamental 
principles of Islam/^ 

The Shialis were equally hob on the other side. The shfah outbreak 

Delhi. 

three Khalifs were usurpers; Ali, and Ali alone, Avas 
the rightful successor of the Prophet. Another Friday 
came round ; the Sunni zealot once again mounted the 
pulpit to launch his thunders against this souhdestroj^- 
ing heresy. A number of young Persian Shfabs placed 
themselves in front, displaying rosaries and amulets 
of the sacred clay of Kerbela, in which the remains of 
Ali had been buried. The sight was too much for the 
thousands of Sunnis that formed the bulk of the con¬ 
gregation, • They rushed upon the heretics, drove them 
out of the mosque, and murdered not a few in the * 
righteous determination of teaching the world who was, 
and who was not, the rightful siiccess’or of the glorious 
Prophet, the beloved of Allali, 

In the midst of these troubles there was stirring Death of Gm. 
news from the Punjab. Two sons o£ Guru Govind 
had been taken prisoners and pub to death. The 
Guru was hunted down like a wdld be<3,^t. He took 
refuge in a rehiote stronghold far awaj from his 
femily. He Avas delivered from his forced captivity 
by some Afghans. They waited until his bfeiard Avas 
grown, and then clothed him in the blue garb of an 
Afghan highlander, and palmed him ofi‘ as hn Afghan 
saint. From that day the length of beard and the 
blue garb became the distinctive marks of the SrJkhs. 

But Guru Govind \A^as brokeudiearted at the loss of bis 
sons, and perished in a melancholy mania. 

26 
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Banclu, a new chief, became tlie Guru of the Si: 
Bi&Tu'uder Tliis tuaii is cliargccl by Mubaiumadaii writpts vvitli 
Bandu Quru. atpocity of wliicli iiiiman nature is capable. Tbc 

Moghul commandant of Sirhind was stabbed to death 
by a Sikli fanatic wliilst saying his prayers. The Mog¬ 
hul Viceroy of the Punjab fled in terror to Lahore, At 
last the Moghid Viceroy of J^ashmir came down and 
routed the Sikhs. Baiidu Guru was hunted from post 
to post like a savage of the jungle. He flung himself 
into the last stronghold of the Sikhs at Gurdaspiir, 
about ten days’ journey from Delhi. He was so cloBcly 
invested that nob a grain of corn could find its way 
within the walls. The beleaguered Sikhs devoured 
asses and food of the vilest description; they were event 
(.Iriven to eat the sacred flesh of cows. The famine 
brought on pestilence. At last the pangs of hunger 
.drove then> to KSirrrender. Many were tied hand and 
foot and massacred. The remainder were bound on 
! camels carried oflf to Delhi, preceded by a ghastly 
display of bleeding heads on pikes. At Delhi the 
prisoners were beheaded..at the rate of a Imnclred 
a day. Not a man stinted, except to beg that he 
might bo executed before his fellows. Baudu per¬ 
ished in every agony of mind ami body that Asiatic 
malice coukb'^sl.lggest; and the horrible details may 
well be dropped in oblivion. 

About Hiis time Annr Jumla suddenly arrived at 
Delhi from Patna, He had squandered all the public 
money ; his army wfis in mutiny for want of pay; lus 
life was threatened by the people of Bihar; and he 
had fled disguised as a woman in a veiled palanquin. 
Tln^ Emperor, however, would have nofliing to say to 
h\m, Delhi Avas soon croAA^ded by disbanded soldiers 
irom Bihar, who clamoured for pay. At last Amir 
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quiet was restored to the capital. 

: Tlie state of Delhi at this period is brought home 
to Englishmen by the fact that there was an English 
inissioii at Delhi,, which stayed there duiing tuo 
years.. In 1715, two English merchants and an 
Arineniaii had gone from Calcutta to Delhi, accom¬ 
panied by an English doctor named Hamilton, to lay 
the wrongs of the little factories at Madras, Bombay, 
and Calcutta before the Emperor. Tliey reported the 

course of events to their masters at Calcutta, as lAmll 
as the progress of their mission. They specially 
dilated upon the breach between the Eniperoi and the , 
Sayyids; the departure of Husain Ali Khan for the 
Dekhan; the sickness of the Emperor, whidi delayed 
his inarriage with the Marwar princess; the death ot 
Dddd Khan; the arrival of Bandu the Sikh with two 
thousand heads set upon poles ; the escapade of Amir 
Jumla, a.nd disturbed state of the capital. The Eng¬ 
lish doctor who accompanied the mission .succeeded 
in curing the Emperor of his distemper. Tiio mission 
got all they wanted after a protracted delaj’', but the 
doctor bad the greatest possible difficulty in inducing 
the .Moghul to permit him to return to Calcutta," 

Meanwhile the finance.? of the empire were in utter AUras at Delhi, 
confusion. The Vizier, Abdulla Klian, had left the 
duties of his office in the hands of a Hindii deputy 
named Kataii Cliand. There were monstrous abuses 
in the accounts. Jaghlrs had been granted to worth- 
le.ss persons. Hindfi defaulters were screened from 
justice by Ratan Chanel. There was a talk amongst 

The correspondenoe of fcfiis mission was puWislied by the Rulbor in his 
History of Madras in the Olden Time/' vol. ii. It will also be found in the 
‘ ‘ Early Records of British India,” already quoted, 
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lAP, viTT. tJie M^iihammedans of resuming the Jaghfm granted 
to Hindus, and collecting Je^sya from all who refiisea 
to l>ecome MiAammedans; and these threatening, 
rumours only increased tlie general alarm. 

Meanwhile the provinces were drifting into anarcliy; 
The Mahrattas were ra\^aging towns and villages tg, 
enforce their claims to chout The Moghul Viceroys 
sometimes defeated the Mahrattas, but, in tlie long- 
run, were helpless to resist their demands. The Viaiei;^ 
Abdulla Khan, found that the Emperor and Suiinf 
gi'andees were bent upon his ruin. 

The crash came at last. Husain Ali Khan marched 
from tho Dekhan to Delhi at the head of an army, 
including a force of Mahratta mercenaries. The 
people of Delhi were tcmiied at tli^ appearance of the 
Mahrattas; they spread abroad the wildest rumours 
of pillage and massacre. Meanwhile the streets and 
bazars were oceupied by the soldiery, and the palace 
was surrounded by the forces of the two Sayyids, 

The last act of the drama was like a horrible dream J 
The wretched Emperor was praying the two Sayyids 
for forgiveness.. They showed him the letter which 
he had written to Dadd Khan ordering the destruc¬ 
tion of Husain Ali Khan. At midnight there was 
uproar and. screaming in tlie palace. Throughout the 
city there- was a cry that the Mahrattas were plunder-"^ 
ing and slaughtering the inhabitants. The MahrattaB 
were assailed by the mob, and hundreds were slain. 
Some of the Mahratta saddles were broken open, and 
found full of gold; and the sight rendered the be¬ 
holders more frantic than ever. 

Suddenly there was a lull in the strife. The kettle¬ 
drums w^ere thundering at the palace gates; the firing 
of salutes was booming tlirough the morning air. 


Mahratta night 
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Sijar Lad ceosed to reign; Le was deprived CHAF. VIII 
of sight, and lay trembling in a dungeon, from which 
there was to he no deliverance save by the dagger or 
bowstring. A captive prince w^as taken out of the 
state prison of Selimghur, which adjoined the palace, 
and placed upon the throne of the Moghuls. He was 
a type of the sinking condition of the Moghul empire; 

—a state prisoner, unwashed, confused, and disordered, 
suddenly thrust upon the throne, and adorned with 
a chaplet of pearls. 

The Sayyids were once .again masters. The new Puppot 
Emperor was a puppet, and died within three months. 
Auotherpuppet wassetup,and died within five months 
more. A third captive prince, with .a better constitu¬ 
tion, was taken owt of the state pri.son and placed 
upon the throne. He lived to reign for twenty-eight 
years; to bear the brunt of the blow which heralded 
the downfall of the empire. His name was Muham¬ 
mad Shah. 

The reign of Muhammad Sliah began with plot and 
assassination. The grandees were weary of the Say¬ 
yids ; the new Emperor was intriguing to get rid of 
the Sayyids. Husain Ali lOian was marching an army 
towards the Dekhan, when he was suddenly stabbed 
to death by a Calmuk. The army declared for Mu¬ 
hammad Shah. The Vizier Abdulla was defeated and 
slain. The new Emperor took .his seat upon the throne 
without a mentor or a rival. 

_ The reign of Muhammad Shah presents a troubled ucbied ume,. 
picture of grandees intriguing for place and rank, and 
of endless wars agiiinst Mahratta indite There Avas 
iro patriotism.: no gallant exploit, no public virtue; 
nothing but rapacity, corruption, and sensuality, such 
as might be expected from men of the stamp of ' 


■Sl 


- Muhammad 
Shah, 1720-18. 
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’III. Turkisli Pashas, iinfetterecl by public opinion or cmi; 
ventional morality. Tiro granrlecs may ho iiamccl. as 
types of the class. Saddut Khan was a Persia^ ad veil- ‘ 
turer, who had risen to the rank of Nawab of Oilde. 
Chin Kulich Khan, better known as Nizam-ul-Mullc, 
was of Turkish or Ta,rtar origin; he had seized the 
viceroyalty of the DekliaiS, and was rapidly beconiing 
an independent sovereign. These two men were 
princes in their respective provinces ; at Dellii they ^ 
Avere rival courtiers. Saddiit Khan was a Shiah ; 
Nizam-ul-Mulk was a Sunni. 

The Mahrattas were the pest of India; the^pan¬ 
dered the country, regardless of the Moghul or his 
Viceroys, nntii they haT-establlshed claims to black¬ 
mail. At intervals thiy were clffecked by generals 
like Saddut Khan or the Nizam; but otherwise their 
dying hordes infested the country like locusts. If 
driven out of a district one year, they came again the 
next with claims for arrears. 

The nominal sovereign of the Mahrattas was Maha¬ 
raja Sahu or Shao. He AVas the son of Sambhaji, wlio 
had been brought up iir the seraglio of Aurangzeb; and 
his training unfitted him for the leadership of the 
Mahrattas.^ The real sovereign was the. itiiuistei?, 
Mahratta JBrahman known as the, PeisliAva. Ihe 
minister was the founder of a hereditary line of 
Peishwas, who ultimately liecame tlie recognised 
sovereigns of the Mahratta empire, whilst the descen¬ 
dants of Salni wore kept as state prisoners at featara. 
There were also Mahratta le'akVns,, subordinate tO the 
PeishAvas,'who Ay^ro of lower caste than Brahmans, 
but founded iirincipalities under the names of Sindia, 
Holkar, the Bhonslu, and the Gaekwar. Their wars 
Avere those of >rigands; they had nphing: tliat^^ be 
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Invasion of 
Nadir Shah, 
.738-39. 


mstoiy until tliey came in conflict with the cnx P. vm . 
E-Uglish. The Mahratta empire was thus a loose con- 
federation of bandit generals, with a Brahman at the 
head. Sometimes they threatened to plunder Delhi, 
but in general they were kept quiet by titles, honours, 
and yearly tribute. 

In 1738 there was alarming clanger on the noidh- 
west frontier. There had been a revolution in Persia. 

The Sdfi dynasty of Persian Shahs had been over- v 

turned by an Afghan invasion. A robber chief came 
to the front under the name of Nadir Shah. He was 
a conqueror of the same stamp as Ghenghiz Khan or 
Timiir ; and he soon became master of all Persia from 
the Tigris to the .Indus, from the fronti^^of the Turk 
to that of the Moghul. 

. Nadir Shah, like new potentates in general, was 
anxious to he recognised by contemporaiy sovereigns. ^ 

With this view he sent ambassadors to Delhi, The 
Moghul court, in mingled ignorance and pride, treated 
the ambassadors with contempt. Nadir Shah, the 
conqueror of Persia and Afghanistan,* was very angry. 

He marched from Kd^bul to Delhi without check or 
hindrance. There \vere no garrisons in the passes, no 
hill tribes to block out the Persian army. For years 
the subsidies granted for the purpose had all been 
appropriated by the Moghul Vizier at Delhi. 

Both SaHut .Khan and the Nizam were at Delhi, court rivaifica. 
Their rivalry against each other overcame all other 
considerations. Sad/dut Khan went out with a large 
Jirmy to attack Nadir Shah; the Nizam out of jealousy 
refused to join him, and the result was that Saddut 
Khan was defeateclA-'.d taken prisoner. 

The Nizam was next sent to bribe Nadir Shah to Malicious 
return to Persia with a sum of about two millions 
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sterling. Nadir Shah \ya.s ready to take the 11101103^ 
Saddut, Khan, however, had a grievance against both 
Muhammad Shah and the Nizam; he had coveted the 
post and title of “ximir of Amirs,” and these honours 
Lid been conferred on the Nizam. Out of sheer 
malice Saddufc Khan told Nadir Shah that the money 
oifered was but a flea-bite to the riches of Delhi. 
Nadir Shah was thus persuaded to plunder Delhi. 
He summoned Muh ammad Shah, the Moghul sovereign, 
to hi.s camp. He then marched into the city of Delhi, 
accompanied by Muhammad Shah, and took up his 
quai’ters in the palace. 

Nadir Shall posted guards in different quarters of 
the city. The people of Delhi looked with disgust 
on the strangers. Next day it was reported that Nadir 
Shah was dead. The people fired upon the Persians 
from the roofs and windows of their houses, and car¬ 
ried oh the work of slaughter far into the night. 
Next morning at daybreak Nadir Shah rode into the 
city, and saw his soldiers lying , dead in the streets. 
Stones, arrows, and bullets were fl3fing around him. 
One of his own officers was shot dead by his side. 
In his wwath he ordered a general massacre. The 
slaughter raged throughout the day. Nadir Shah 
watched the butchery in gloomy silence from a little 
mosque in the bazar, which is shown to thi.s da}^ 

■ At evening time Nadir Shah stopped the massacre. 
It is useless to guess at the numbers of the slain. 
Hindu and Muhammadan corpses were thrown into 
heaps with the timber of fallen houses, and burnt 
together in one vast holocaust. The imperial palace 
was sacked of all its treasures; and so were the man¬ 
sions of the grandees. Contributions were forced from 
all classes ; they were especially demanded from the 
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ors of provinces. Nadir Sliali inamccl Jiis son 
to a Moghul princess. He placed Muhammad Shah 
upon the throne, and ordered ail jnen to obey him 
under pain of pimishinent hereafter. He then marched 
back to Persia with, gold and jewels to the value of 
many millions sterling, 

Delhi had suffered the fate of Nineveh and Babylon , Anarchy, 
but her inhabitants were not carried away cajDtive.. 

Slowdy they awoke out of their lethargy and returned 
to their daily labour. Once more there was life iu 
the streets and bazars. But the Moghul empire was 
doomed; it lingered on for a few years under the 
shadow of a name until it wu\s engulfed in anarcliy. 

After the departure of Nadir Shah, the Mahrattas Disaffection in 

11 1 mi (S' 1 1 • 1 the proviucf.s. 

broke out worse than ever, ihey anected to be faith¬ 
ful servants of the Moghul; but no yearly tribute 
was forthcoming to bribe them to keep the peace ; 
and they began to ravage and collect choiU in every 
quarter of the empire. The Moghul Viceroys of the 
provinces struggled against the Mahrattas with varied 
success. They ceasod to obey the Moghul; they be¬ 
came hereditary princes under the old names of Nawab 
and Nizam. Whenever a Viceroy died, his sons or 
kinsmen fought one another for the throne; and when 
the 'war was over, the conqueror sent presents and 
bribes to Delhi to secure letters of investiture from 
the Emperor. It was by taking opposite sides iu 
these wars in the Peninsula that English and French 
w^ere engaged in hostilities in India. The English 
eventually triumphed, and rapidly became a sovereign 
powder. 

Nadir Shah was assassinated in 1747. Had he left Ai.mrdsi.ah 
religious matters alone, after the manner of Clieughiz Afghan.*^''' 
Khan, he might have founded a permanent dynasty 
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^ciiAP, Tin. ia Persiu. Bub lie tliouglit to create an empire 
wliicli should uiiiformly follow the Simm faith. With 
this view he tried to turn the Persians into Sunnis ; 
and in so doing he excited that blind zeal whioli 
brought hiin to a violent end. After his death the new 
Persian empire became broken into diflicrent king¬ 
doms. Afghanistan fell to the lot of a warrior named 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. Ho conquered tlic Punjab, and 
converted the Moghul into a puppet and a vassal, 
couciuaion. Muliaminad Shah died in 1748 ; so did the Nizam 
of the Dekban; so did Sahu, the last Maharaja of 
the Mahrattas who Avielded the semblance of power. 
Henceforth there were puppet kings and sovereign 
ministers at Poona and Delhi. In 1757, the year that 
Clive gained the victory at Plassy in Bengal, the suc¬ 
cessor of Muhammad Shah was murdered by his mini¬ 
ster ; the Vizier fled away into obscurity; the son of 
the dead Moghul was a fugitive in Bengal, proclaiming 
himself Emperor under the high-sounding title of 
Shah Alam. Ahmad Shah Abdali advanced to Delhi 
and began a struggle with the Mahratta powers. In 
1761 he gained the battle of Paniput, which crushed 
the Mahrattas for a while, and established the Afghans 
as the arbiters of the fate of Hindustan. 


No Jlindu his- . 
toi 7 in Moglml 
aaualH. 


SUPPLEMENT : HINDIJ AKNALS. 

Th.e foregoilig liistory speaks of Moghul courts and 
sovereigns, but tells little of the Hindu people. It 
furnishes glimpses of Eajpiit Eajas, the vassals of 
the Moghul empire ; but it reveals nothing of their 
inner life and forms of government. Above all, it is 
silent as regards the Eajas of the south, who lived 
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eigned outside the Moghul empire, and were chap, tf i. 


never brought under foreign influences until com¬ 
paratively modern times. 

The so-called histories of Hindu dynasties, written tTnftatlsfnctuY^^ 
by Hitidu annalists, Lave little or no histi'inical value, iahhimiu! 
TLey are strings of paiiegyiics, as trutliful and au- 
tlieiitic as iLose found in epitaphs, and with no better 
claitos on the credibility of the reader. They are 
tningled with details Avliich have small interest for 
Europeans, such as fabulous accounts of temples, 
thrones, and palaces, or wildly mythical stories of 
gods and Brahmans, They contain sprinklings of 
authentic data^ which serve as guides over the dreary 
void; but the plainest matters of feet are glossed 
over with Oriental falsifications and exaggerations. 
Specimens have been preserved in the Appendix to 
the present volume, from which a mass of mythical 
matter has been necessarily excluded; sufficient, how¬ 
ever, remains to enable the reader to form an idea of 
the character of the wliole.'^' 

It will be seen from these legends that the beginnings Fubuious origin 
oi every Kaj or dynasty, however modem, are more or tics. 


less wrapped up in fable. The genealogists, who pro¬ 
fessed to record the history, found it necessary to coin 
a myth wliich should associate the reigning family 
with one or other of tlie heroes of the Mab4 Bhd.ratd 


* A large collecbion of these native histories was formed by Colouel Colin 
Mackenzie, between the years 17^6 and 1816, Many were translated into 
English, written out in some twenty folio volumes, and dopoeited in the 
library of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, As far back as 1862-64, the author 
prepared ah abstract of these manuscripts, and filled a thick folio of several 
hundred pages. The whole has been digested into the brief carrativo printed 
as Appendix II. to the present volume. Small as it Is, it contaius nearly all 
that is Yiditablo of modern Hindu history. After the rise of tlie British 
empire, mere authentic details were procurable from English eye-witnesses; 
and these will be brought forward in dealing with the history of the British 
|lmpiro in India, 
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'"'^^ vnr. or R4iDd;yana, and ascribe the origin of the donil- 
liion to the supernatural interposition of gods or 
Brahmans. 

Antj.g^'nism be- Beneath this overgrowth of myth and fable, it is 

Uvee’i U-ahmaua . ^ . n t i i 

endJaius. easj to porc^ive that one important fact pervades the 
whole, Damely, the eonfliet between the Brahmans 
and the Jains ; and this antagonism in various forms 
is still going on in the southern Peninsula. It is a 
conflict between theism and atheism, between gods 
and no gods. The Brahmans promulgated a religion 
Avhich enforced the worshij) of the gods as the ruler.s 
of the universe, or they taught the higher doctrine of 
a Supreme Spirit, who ruled the universe and was the 
universe, the Supreme Soul who created and animated 
all existing things. The Jains, on the other hand, 
taught that the gods had no real existence; that even 
if they did exist they had no power or authority to 
override tlie inexorable destiny which governed the 
universe. They promulgated the dogma tliat the 
only divine existence which had any force or #lcacy 
was goodness; that the only goal worth striving after 
was perfect goodne.ss; that the only objects deserving 
of reverence and worshij) were tho.se holy men wlio 
had become the incarnations of goodness on earth; 
whose memories were to be embalmed in the hearts 
of all aspirants after perfect goodness ; and who were 
to be worshipped as the only true manifestations 
of a divine life on earth, throughout an eternity of 
being. 

Evi.itD««oriU 0 The Jain denie.S' that he is a Buddhist. The dis- 

ihSmiyana tinctiou, howevci’, between Jain and Buddhist is of 
little moment in dealing with religious developments. 
The religion of the Jains is the outcome of the same 
forms of thought as that of the Buddhists. It is a 
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ellioH agairist tlie worship o.f the gods, whether ch ap, w i n , 
coiiaklerod separ£t|;ely, or resolved in one Supreme. 

Being. This confliVjt finds expression in the Rdnid- 
yana; and it will be,, seen from the legends in the 
Appendix that this sftmc conflict is stamped upon 
every myth and tradition that has been preserved of 
the religions history of Southern India from the 
remotest antiquity. 

To apprehend aright the nature of this antagonism, 
it should be borne in mind that originally one dognnr 
was common to both religious. The belief in the 
immortality of the soul through endless transmigra¬ 
tions waa 1 . fundamental article of faith in the Oriental 
world. Bub whilst the Brahmans taught that a higher 
scale of existence hereafter %va.s to be attained by 
worship and austerities, the ^uddhists arid Jains 
taught that it was only to be' ttaiued by goodness, 
purity, and loving-kindness. 'ich religious ideas, 
however, could ncJjt always 11 in antagonism; they 
must often have nii|ngled ill the same stream. There 
were Brahmans whd taught that goodness, purity, and 
loving-kindness in thought, word, and deed were as 
essential as the worship of the gods in fitting and pre¬ 
paring the soul for a higher life hereafter. In like 
manner there have been Jains who taught that so far 
as the gods w&e the manifestations or representatives 
of goodness, they ivere entitled to . the reverence and 
worship of all good men. 

The religions story of Rtlma reveals the nature of cimraciorof 
this early conflict between gods and no gods. Theorii“>i>i‘‘ib.' 
conception of Ravana, king of the Rdkshasas or devils, 
is that of a powerful sovereign, who originally wor¬ 
shipped the gods, and thereby conquered an empire. 
Subsequently, Rdvana rebelled against tlie gods, 
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opprcBsed tliein, and treated them Ins slaves; in 
other words, he prohibited the worship of the gods 
and persecuted the worshippers. ^/The siiflering divi- * 
nitiea aj^pealed to the Suprei^ae Spirit for succour; 
first in the form of Brahma, ajhd ultimately to Vishnu 
as greater than Brahma. The result was that Vishnu 
became incarnate as Kama for the destruction of 
Eavana. 

ex- In the Hindu legends now presented in the An- 

presHetl in Hinilii ^ J. 

k.frencu. pendix, there is a conflict between Salivilh^ua and 
Vikramaditya, which is a reflex of the same religious 
idea. The incarnations of Sankara Acharya and 
Basava Tswara were uiiderbakeii for a like x>Ljcct;> 
namely, the suppression of the Jain^. The In^torical 
relics of successive Hindu empires in the south reflect 
a like antagonism, lie legends df the Belfil empire 
of Karnata express both a conflict and a com¬ 
promise between two religions. The 


^rodern TIitulu 
auuald. 


of the Telinga empue^ reveals soniiething of a Brali- 
rimnical revival. The tradition^ of tlie empire of 
Vijayanagar are invidved in %ome obscurity. The 
empire itself was associated with the worship of Vishnu, 
and the establishment of the Vaishnava religion in 
the room of Jains, and also of Liuga-worshippers; 
but it was finally overlhroAvn, not by any religious 
revolution within the Hindu pale, but by a con¬ 
federacy of Muhammadan Sultans. 

The fall of the empire of Vijayanagar was brought 
about by the battle of Talikota in 15G5, being the 
ninth year of the reign of Akbar, the most distin¬ 
guished of the Moghul sovereigns and the real 
founder of the Moghul dynasty. Vijayanagar was 
the last of the old Hindu empires, which have dawned 
upon the world at different periods from tlie fixblod 
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the Malul Bliarata and Ei,m5,yana/"' Hence> cnAP. Tiit . 

forth the Hindu provinces became independent king¬ 
'd oms, and tbc Naiks, or deputies of the old l^djaya- 
nagar sovereigns, became independent kings or Kajas. 

The. history is in like manner broken up into dyna,stic 
annals, corresponding to the number of petty Ea.jas, 
and bearing a general resemblance in matter and 
style. 

The annals of the Naiks of Madura arc summar- 
ised in the Appendix,t partly because tliey are more 
full than those of any other southern kingdonij and 
partly because they are a fair .specimen of the Hindu 
idea of history in modern and Bvahmanical times. 

They exhibit something of the interminable details 
’which were compiled by family Brahmans, and passed 
off under the n.ame of history. Every Baja of any 
note is praised in turn, but nothing wluitever is said 
of the condition of the people under tlieir rule. In¬ 
deed, it will be seen that as histories they are beneath 
criticism ; and that they betray in all directions that 
indifference to truth, which is the main .characteristic 
of allHindu annals that have hitherto been recovered.| 


Some might ho inclinett to regard the empire of the M^irattaa as the 
last of Qte old Hindu empires; hut Sivaji was Dot a conqueror like Slladuya 
or Afioka, hub a freebooter, who founded a principality and dominion on the 
baaia of blaok-maih 
t See Appendix Ih, aeefc. v. 

$ The evidence of Roman CathoUo Missionaries in Southern India at the 
UbtoT e«d of the aeTonteenth century furnialiea a real picture of the oppres¬ 
sions of Rajas and the exactions of their Brahman ministers. Soim? extracts 
are quoted by Mr. Kelson in hi:i “Manual on Madura.” Some realistic de- 
Mcriptiuna of the countries will bo found in the following chapter, drawn from 
the works of travellora io'the aevetiteenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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MOGHUL empire; CIVILISATION.—A.D. 1600 TO 1764. 

_ In tlie preceding chapters the history of India has 
been brought down to the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Information has been gathered up respect¬ 
ing the reigns of successive Moghul sovereigns ; at¬ 
tempts have been made to delineate their respective 
characters; and the daily routine of Moghul courts 
has been described by the light of European eye¬ 
witnesses. .But the every-day life of the people at 
large, whether Muhammadan or Hindu, is still a 
blank to the imagination. The Mogh ul and his suiv 
roundings of ladies and grandees, of princes, generals, 
and soldiers, arc visible enough; but there is no 
background to the picture; nothing that will open 
out the country and people to modern eyes. 

Much of what is wanting is supplied by educated 
Europeans who travelled in India during the seven¬ 
teenth century and early half of the eighteenth. The 
evidence of some of these travellers, including Sir 
Thomas Roe, Mendelslo, and Bernier, has already been, 
brought forward to illustrate the state of the court 
and administration under Moghul rule.* But there 
have, been other eye-witnesses in India who tell less 
of current history, and more about the distinctive 


^ See ante, chaps, v. and vi. 
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T^Bdicrs ami civilisation of the people. They belong 
to different nationalities, professions, and religions. ~ 

Terry ivas a Protestant clergyman of the Church of 
iiOgland, Della Valle was a Catholic gentleman be¬ 
longing to a noble family of Eome ; Tavernier was a 
Fiendi jewellerj Thevenotwas a French gentleman; 

hiyei was an English surgeon educated at Cambridge; 

Alexander Hamilton was a ship’s captain; and Kar- 
stena Niebulir was a distinguished German. All 
these men looked at India from different points of 
vie w. Moreover, they were separated from each other 
by intervals of time sufficiently near to enable them 
to confirm the truth of each other’s story, and suffi¬ 
ciently remote to impart a historical significance to 
theii- respective narratives.^' It may, therefore, be as 
well to review the evidence of each one in turn. It 
will then be found that their united testimony sup¬ 
plies the background of the picture which has hitherto 
been wanting to Moghul history. 

Ihe Eev. Mr. Terry travelled in India between Terry, awug. 
1615 and 1618 as chaplain to the embassy of Sir *** 

Thomas Koe.’ Like a healthy young English divine, 
ho was charmed with the ahundance and cheapness 
of good provisions in Hindustan. The country, he 
Produces wlieat, rice, barley, and variou.s other 
pains, all good and exceedingly cheap. The bread 
is whiter than that made in England, but the com¬ 
mon people have a coarser grain, which they make 
up in broad cakes and bake on small round iron 



A Tarry and Della Valla trayelled la India during the i-eign of Jahangir • 
lavernier in tl^e reign of Shall Jehan and AuraDg25eb j Thevenot and Fryer iii 
the reign of Anrang^;eb; Hamilton during the decline of the Moghul empire ♦ 
twenty-five years after the invasion of Nadir Shah. 
Terry's Voyage to the East Indies. 18 ma, 1855 . Reprinted, 8vo, 1777 
S 7 
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Trade and mami 
factrirea. . 


Ttidian annoy¬ 
ances. 


Clrilitj or the 
people. 


lieartlis. The people chum butter, which is soft iu 
that hot climate, but otherwise sweet and good. 
They have a great number of eowis, sheep, goats, and 
buffaloes. There is no lack of veuisou of various 
kinds, such as red deer, fallow deer, elk, and antelope. 
They are not kept in parks, for the whole empire is 
as it were a forest for the deer; and as they are every 
man’s game, they do not multiply enough to do much 
harm to the com. There is great store of hares, wild 
and tame fowl, and abundance of liens, geese, ducks, 
pigeons, turtle-doves, partridges, peacocks, and qitails. 
They have also numerous varieties of fish. By reason 
of this plenty, and because many natives abstain from 
eating anything that has life, llesh and fish are to he 
bought at very easy rates, as if they were not worth 
the valuing. 

The most important staples of the Moghul empire 
were indigo, which was manufactured in vats; and cot¬ 
ton wool, which was made into calicoes. There was also 
a good supply of silk, which was made into velvets, 
satins, and taffaties, but the best of them were not so 
good as those made in Italy, The English sold a few 
of their woollen cloths in India, but they bought most 
of tlie Indian commodities in hard silver. Mai:iy silver 
streams were thus running into India, whilst it was 
regarded a.s a crime to carry any quantity away.’* 

Terry dwells, however, at some length on the an¬ 
noyances of Indian beasts of prey, crocodiles, scorpions, 
flies, musquitoes, and chinches. 

Terry describes the people of India as very civil 
unless they were affronted. When Sir Thomas Roe 


* The Moghuls had an instinctive objection to the exportation of silver. 
It was equally forbidden by the Moghul sovereigns of Hindustan and the 
kings of Banna, 
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‘at, luB Englisli cook got drunk at criAP^ix. 
some Armenian wine-dealer's. In this pot-valiant 
condition he met a grandee who was tlie brother of 
the Nawab of Surat. The grandee was on horseback, 
and accompanied by a number of retainers; yet the 
drunken cook called him a heathen dog, and struck at 
liim with a sword, and wiis arrested by the retainers 
and put into prison. Eoe wrote to the Nawab of Surat 
to say that he would not patronise any disorderly 
person, and accordingly left the Englishman to be 
punished as the Moghul authorities might think fit. 
Presently, however, the drunken cook was restored 
to his master, without having received any pimislx- 
meut at all.^ 

Terry, accompanied by four Englishmen and Jnnrney from 

, . 1 -1 • T • ^ 1 -t 

twenty natives, proceeded, with six waggons laden 
with presents for Jehanglr, from Surat to Mandu, a 
journey of aliout four hundred miles. At night-time, 
the party halted outside some large town or village, 
arranging their waggons in a ring, and pitching their 
huts within the circle. They kept watch in turns, but 
they were accompanied by a servant of the Viceroy 
of Giizerat; and whenever tlicre was any suspicion 
of danger, this servant procured a company of horse¬ 
men as a guard. As it happened, however, the jour¬ 
ney was accomplished without a single encounter. 

At one place the inhabitants persisted in guard-sottipmentora 
ing them all night, although told they were not 
wanted. Next morning they demanded payment, 
and being refused, three hundred men came out and 
stopped the waggons. One of the Englishmen pre- 

® The Moghul aiithorilieg were always jwlite to English visitors so long 
as those visitors were polite and courteous in return. But the lower orders 
of Englishmen, then as now, were too often insolent and arrogant towards 
native authorities. Roe, as will be seen, behaved like a gentlenun. 






Hnsh English* 
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pared to fire bis musket; and the men themselvea 
began to bend their bows. At this moment it was 
discovered tliat a giffc eqixal to tliree shillings sterling 
would satisfj^ the whole tliree hundred. The money 
was accordingly paid^ and the men went away quite 
contented. 

On another occasion, a hot-headed young gentleman 
from England gave some trouble* He had arrogantly 
ordered the servant of the Viceroy of Guzerat to hold 
his horse,- and the man had refused to do his bidding. 
Accordingly, the rash English youth laid his liorse- 
whip about the man^s shoulders, and fired a pistol, 
tearing the man's coat and bruising .his knuckles. 
The offender was soon disarmed, and the Servant was. 
propitiated with a rupee and a promise of more 
money on reaching Mandii. The servant seemed 
satisfied at the time, and it was thought that the 
whole thing was forgotten. Ten horns afterwards, 
however, a native grandee passed by with a large 
train, and the servant complained to the great man 
of the treatment he had received. The grandee said 
that the English were in the wrong, but that it was 
no business of his, and so went his w^ay, That same 
night the Engiisli party halted near a large town, and 
the servant complained to the inhabitants, Many of 
the people came out of the town and looked at tlte 
strangers, but did nothing. All the English kept 
watch that night to guard against any surprise from 
the townspeople; but next morning the servant was 
quieted with a little money and many good words, 
and nothing more was heard of the matter. 

There were, however, moimtaing and forests in 
part of the country between Surat. and Mandu 
which were infested by robbers; and travellers 
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hired stout daring men, such as Bcloochis, 

Tatans, or Eajpiits, as guards. These men were so ~~ 
trustworthy that they were always ready to die in 
defence of the property they were engaged to protect. 

Terry said that an English merchant might have 
trayelled alone under such a guar^ from Surat to 
Lahore witli a treasure of gold and jewels; and so 
long as the men received their fair wages, not one 
would have touched a penny of it, Terry doubted if 
an Indian merchant could have done the same in 
England without being robbed and murdered, Terry, 
it will be remembered, flourished in the reign of 
James the First, 

The faithfulness of servants in India was said to be Faithfulness ot 

servants, 

very remarkable. Their pay, equal to five shillings 
a inontli, was given them every new moon, but they 
always required a month’s pay in advance. One of 
the camel-leaders in Terry’s party received his pay 
jregularly for two months, hut at the end of the third 
month was told to wait a clay or two, when a fresli 
supply of cash would come to hand. The man was 
offended at the delay, and took a solemn farewell of 
his camel, and then went .away and was never seen 
again.® The other servants stayed with the party, 
and were paid within the specified time, 

Terry furnishes some particulars respecting the Power of the 
Great Moghul and the general administration of the 
country, which are valuable as expressions of con¬ 
temporary opinion. The Great Moghul, he says, is an 
overgrown power in respect to the vast extent of his 
territories. He is like a huge pike in a great pond 
that preys upon^ all his neighbours. Consequently, 

^ Terry can scarcely have told tbia story as a proof of the faibhfiihiess of 
native servants. - 
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tlie native princes outside liis domiiiious purcLase JEis’ 
forbearance by large presents and homage, and by a 
submissive acknowledgment of his mighty power.^ 
He is master of unknown treasures, and can command 
what number of men he pleases. His armies consist 
of incredible multitudes, but tlie officers are not 
learned in the art of war, and they are in need of 
skilful captains and commanders. 

There were no laws to regulate justice but what 
were written in the breasts of the Moghul and his 
Viceroys. The governors often proceeded as they 
pleased in punishing the offender rather than the 
offence : men’s persons more than their crimes. 

Murder and theft were punished with death, and 
witli that kind of death which the judge pleased to 
impose. Some malefactors were hanged, some wore 
beheaded, some were impaled, some were torn to 
pieces by wild beasts, some were killed by elephants, 
and some were stung to death hy snakes.® - 

The Moghul never suffered any one of his Viceroys 
to tarry long in one government. After one year, 
he generally removed them elsewhere, so that none 
might become too popular or powerful in any par¬ 
ticular province. 

The Moghul and his Vicei'oys adjudicated all cases 
of life and death. There were officers to assist them, 
who were known as Kotwals ; aiid it was the business 
of the Kotwal to arrest offenders and bring them 
■before the judge. There were other judges, kno-wn as 
Kifzls, but they only meddled with contracts, debts, 
and other civil matters. The Kotwal arrested both 

’ Terry is probably alluding to tho RajpAt Rajas.* 

" Terry was writing in the reign of Jehaiigir. It will be seen hereafter that 
Auraiigzeb reserved to himself the right of pacing sentence on all capital case*. 
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>fcp3?s and sureties, and brouglifc them before the cuap.ix. 
Kizi; and if the debt was not satisfied, both debtors 
and siireties were imprisoned and fettered, or sold 
into slavery, together with their wives and chUdren.® 

l?iKTRO Della Valle was a noble Italian from Pictro d»iiii 
Kome, and a Eoman Catholic by birth, education, 
and conviction. He had no taste for trade or profit 
of any kind ; on the contrary, he looked down with 
contempt on the Portuguese in India, who affected to 
be soldiers and gentlemen, whilst their daily lives 
were absorbed in the pursuit of gain. Della Valle 
visited India'out of an intelligent curiosity, begotten 
of the learning of the time, to discover any affinities 
that might exist between the religion of Egypt and ' 

that of India. He had previously travelled in Turkey 
and Persia, and had lost a dearly beloved wife. In 
India he found a change of scene, but he could not 
throw off the melancholy which often tinges his 
jiarrative.*® 

Della Valle landed at Surat, on the western coast of swat: imtoh 
India, in hebrxxary 1623. Ihe port belonged to the factories; hatrou 
Moghuls, and was ah-eady the resort of European 

® This barbarous custom prevailed in all Moghul countries, and exists to 
tlilg day in the dominions of the king of Burma. 

Della Valle’s Travels in the East Indies. English translation, folio. 

London, 1665, Della Valle was bom in 1686, and set out on his travels hi 

1611, when be was twenty-eight years of age. He landed at Surat in 1623, 
when he wa^,thirty-seven years of age. The story of his marriage is a for^ 
gotten romance. At Bagdad be had fallen in love with a young Maronite 
lady, whom he calls Madame Maani, He married Maani, and she accom¬ 
panied him during his subsequent travels through Kurdistan and Persia. In 
his letters to his friends in Italy, he describes her as a model of beauty, 
accxunplishmeuts, and virtue. She died in Persia in 1621, and the bereaved 
Liiabaud had her body embalmed, and carried it with him during bis subse¬ 
quent travels ia India. ^In 1620, five years after her death, her remains were 
buried in the Chapel of St. Paul with great pomp and ceremony ; and Della ^ 

Valle pronounced a funeral oration, expressing his intention of being laid in 

the same place that their two souls might rise together at the last day. 
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traders, especially Dutch and English. Both Dutch 
and English had factories at Surat, and thence carried 
on a trade with Persia on one side, and the Eastern 
Archipelago on the other. At this period neither 
Madias, Bombay, nor Calcutta had any existence. 
Farther south, half-way between Surat and Cape 
Comorin, the Portuguese had a city and territory at 
Goa ; and Goa had been the capital of the Portuguese 
empire in the East, and the residence of a Portu¬ 
guese Viceroy, for more than a century. The Portu¬ 
guese were Catholics, and hated both the English and 
the Dutch as heretics in religion and rivals in the 
Eastern trade. On the other hand, both English and 
Dutch were equally bitter against the Portuguese, 
not only as Papists, hut as claiming to hold, by some 
dubious grant from the Pope, a monopoly of all the 
trade to the eastward. 

Della Valle was accompanied on his voyage to 
Surat by a young girl named Signora Mariuccia, who 
had been brought up in his family from infancy, anil 
seems to have been a favourite of his deceased wife. 
The custom-house officials at Surat hud been, rude to 
Sir Thomas Eoe and Mandelalo ; and even Della Valle 
complained of the strictues.s with which they cjc- 
amined every article of baggage ; but they behaved 
like gentlemen towards the Signora. They required 
to be informed of her quality, and ordered that she 
should he politely treated and protected from any 
violence or disorder. Meanwhile, a certain Donna 
Lucia, the wife of one of the most eminent Dutchmen' 
at Surat, sent a coach to bring away the Signora, 
and accommodate her in her own house.“ 


This young girl is frequently mentioned by Della Valle in eiibsequeiik 
parts of his travels, under the more familiar name of Mariam Tinitin. 
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this period the English iu .India were all chap, ix 
.bachelors, or living as bachelors; for those who had buWi marruec. 
been married in England were strictly prohibited by 
Ijie laws of the East India Company from having 
their wives out in India. The Eutch, however, were 
mostly married men living with their wdves. Origi¬ 
nally the Dutch had been under the same restrictions 
as the English, but they had recently planted a 
colony in Java under the name of New Batavia, 
and great privileges had been offered to every Dutch¬ 
man who married a wife and settled in Java. Accord¬ 
ingly, all unmarried Dutchmen in Surat were bent on 
finding wives, as one of the necessary conditions of a 
trading life in the East. In the absence of European 
women, they married Armenians, Syrians, and even 
Hindus; in fact, a Dutchman rvas ready to marry 
a wife belonging to any class or nationality, provided 
only that she was a Christian or would become a 
Christian. Della Valle states, and there is no reason 
to discredit him, that sometimes a Dutchman bought 
a female slave in the bazai', and required her to become 
a Christian, iu order to many her at once and carry . 
her off to Java. 

Donna Lucia, ivho took charge of the young Signora A-iventarps ni 
Mariuccia, had been the heroine of a strange adventure. . 

It was the custom of the king of Portugal to send a 
number of well-born orphan girls every year to Goa, 
with sufficient dowries to procure them husbands in 
Portuguese India. Donna Lueia was one of three 
‘Portuguese orphan girls of good family who Iiad 
been sent to India the previous year. The fleet 
which carried them was attacked by the Duteh, who 
captured some of the ships, and carried ofl’ the three 
damsels to Surat. Being passably handsome, the 
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most ominont merclianta in Surat were anxious to 
marry tliem. All throe became Protestants, aiul 
were provided with Protestant husbands. Two had 
gone off with their husbands to Java or elsewhere, 
but Donna Lucia had married the wealthiest Dutc]i- 
man at Surat and remained there. Della Amalie found, 
however, to his great joy, that Donna Lucia was 
only a Proteshant in name. She had been obliged to 
conform publicly to the Protestant '‘heresy,'' but 
was a Catholic in private, with the knowledge and 
connivance of her Protestant husband. 

At the time of Della Valle’s visit to Surat the 
Moghul rule was tolerant in the extreme. The Em¬ 
peror Jchangir was a Mussulman, but not a pure one ; 
and Christians, Hindus, and people of all religions 
were allowed to live as they pleased, and in what Style 
they pleased. The president of the English factory 
and the commendator of the Dutch factory w'ent 
abroad with the same state as Moghul grandees, 
accompanied by music and stroamers, and a train, of 
native servants armed with bow\s and arrow^s, and 
swords and bucklers. Such weapons were not iiecos^ 
sary for protection, but were part of the pomp which 
was affected by every great man in India. 

Native servants, says Della Ahlle, cost very little 
in India ; three rupees a month was ‘the regular rate 
of wages in the best families. There w^ere also nume¬ 
rous slaves, who cost less ; they were clad in cottons, 
.wdiich were very cheap, and lived on rice and lish, 
which were very plentiful. 

Delia Valle w^as not interested in the Muham¬ 
madans. He had seen enough of them during his 
previous travels in Turkey and Persia. He was, 
how^ever, anxious, to see as much as possible of the 
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s, especially as they were allowed to practise chap, ix . ■ 
all their religions rites at Surat, excepting that of 
•wiclow-burning or Sati. He acld.s, however, that the 
Nawah of Surat might, if he thought proper, permit 
a widow to hum herself alive with her deceased 
husband ; but this permission could only be obtained 
by bribes. Della Valle saw a marriage procession of 
two boy-bridegrooms and two girl-brides, but there 
was nothing in it beyond the usual pomp of music 
and streamers. 

Della Valle witnessed a religious rite in Surat worewr of 

• «ii II *|o -i-Y* l^flr Villi Id ilxo 

wliich is not often described by travellers/^ He of a tree, 
saw tlie worship of Parvati, the wife of Siva, in the 
form of a tree. A circle was carved on the trunk of 
the tree, to represent the face of the goddess. It was 
painted flesh colour, and decomted around with flo\\"ers 
and loaves of betel, wdiicli were often renew ed. It 
Avas set about with eyes of gold and silver, the gifts 
of pious votaries, who had been cured of diseases of 
the eye. Overhead was a great bell, and this bell 
was rung, not to summon the,worshipjiers to devo¬ 
tion, but to call upon the goddess to listen to their 
prayers.^^ 

When the worshippers had rung the bells, they of 
joined their hands in the attitude of prayeiv They 
next stretched their hands down to the ground, and 
then slowly raised them to their lips, and finally ex- 


The worship of trees is universiil in India, and the religious rites desci'ibed 
T)y DelU Amalie are prooisely those that may still he seen. The worship of 
trees and rivers finds expression in the Ktlmilyana (see History of India, 
vol ii). The worship of a mountain is described in the legends of Krishna 
(see History, vol. i.). 

This idea of hells is essentially Oriental. A great bell waa hung up in like 
miinner in the palaces of Hindu llaja.s, and even in the palace of the Great 
Moghul, and was rung by petitioners to induce the suveyeign to listen to 
their complaints. 
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tended them as high as possible over their ncacis. 
Some said their prayers standing ; others prostrated 
themselves on the earth, or touched the groiind with 
their foreheads, and performed other acts of humility. 
Next they walked one or more times round the tree, 
and sprinkled the idol vdtli rice, oil, milk, and other 
like oflferings. But there was no sprinkling of blood. 
Indeed the slaughter of animals, even for sacrifice, 
was regarded as a mortal sin. Some gave alms to the 
priest who attended upon tlie idol; in return they 
were presented with a portion of the flowers and 
leaves of betel which surrounded the idol. They 
kissed these flowers and leaves wdtli great devotion, 
and placed them on their heads in token of reverence. 

Beside the tree was a little chapel with a narrow 
window which served for entrance. Barren women 
entered that chapel, and some time afterwards found 
themselves with child. This result was ascribed to 
the prcvsence of pinests within the chapel.^^ 

Della Valle stayed only a few days at Surat. He 
was anxious to go to Cambay, about eighty miles to 
the northwai’d, whez'e the Hindus were more nume¬ 
rous. The times were troubled. Shah Jehan, the 
eldest son of Jehanglr, was in open rebellion against 
his father, and marching an army towards Agra. On 
the eve of Della Valle's departure from Surat, news 
arrived from Agra that Jehangir had sent Asof Khan 
to Agra to remove the imperial treasures before Shah 
Jehan should arrive there. 

Della Valle made the journey from Surat to Cambay 

Similar aboininatioDS are carried on in India to this day, eapecially in 
the territories of Eajpiit princes. 

This incident has already been related in dealing -with the reign of 
Jehangir, There are several authorities for the same story. Della yalle, 
however, fiiSs ^he dc^te, 1623, 
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days, and lodged at the house of the Dutch cnAP ix. 
nierchants, who treated him with great hospitality. 

The strangest things to be seen at Cambay were nospiiai ror 

O O .1 rm 7T* 1 birds and tttic*; 

the hospitals for sick and lame animals, i he Hindus 
maiataiaed these hospitals because they believed in 
the transmigration of the soul after death, and ima¬ 
gined that tending sick animals was equivalent to 
tending the souls of departed men. Della Valle 
visited a hospital for lame or diseased birds of all 
kinds, wild and domestic. Those whicli recovered 
were set at liberty: the wild ones flew away; the 
domestic ones were given to some pious person to 
keep in his own house. In the same hospital were 
certain orphan mice without sire or dam. An old 
man with a white beard, and spectacles on his nose, 
kept the mice in a box with cotton wool, and gave 
them milk with a bird’s feather. 

Della Valle also visited a hospital of goats and nospuai for 
sheep; some were sick or lame; others had. been ami cowh. 
redeemed from Muhammadan butchers by the pay¬ 
ment of ransom. There was another hospital of cows 
and calves; some had broken legs; others were old, 
infirm, or very lean. A Muhammadan thief, who had 
been deprived of his hands, was also maintained in 
the same hospital. 

No I'ansom was paid for the redemption of cows or cow uuuig 

A prohibited hy 

calves, as tlie Hindus of Cambay bad prevailed on “>= 
the Moghul with a large sum of money to prohibit 
the slaughter of those animals under heavy penalties. 

If any man, Muhammadan or otherwise, slaughtered 
a cow or calf at Cambay, he was in danger of losing 
his life. 

In the neighbourhood of Cambay, Della Valle saw Hindu lojis. 
a troop of naked Yogis, smeared with a.shes, eartli, 
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and colours. They vv’cre sitting on the ground in. a 
circle, making a ring round their Archimandrita or 
leader. This man was held in the highest respect for 
holiness, not only by the Yogis, but by the common 
people, hlany grare persons went and made low 
reverences to' him, kissed his hands, and stood in, a 
humble posture before him; whilst he affected a 
strange scorn of all worldly things, and scarcely 
deigned to speak to those that came to honour him. 
The Yogis lived upon alms, and despised clothes and 
nche.s. They feigned to lead lives of celibacy, but 
were known to commit debaucheries. They formed 
societies under the obedience of their superiors, but 
otherwise wandered about the world without having 
any settled abode. Their habitations umre the fields, 
the streets, the porches, the courts of temples, and 
under the trees, especially where any idol was wor¬ 
shipped. They underwent with the utmost patience 
the rigour of the night air or the excessive heat of 
the midday snn. They had spiritual exercises, and 
some pretensions to learning; but Della Valle dis¬ 
covered that their so-called vrisclom chiefiy CQusisted 
in arts of divination, secrets of herbs, and other 
natural things; also in magic and enchantments, to 
which they were much addicted, and by means of 
which they boasted of doing great wonders. 

In March 1623 Della Valle returned to SiU’at. 
Further news had been received from Agra. Shah 
Jehan had taken and sacked the city, but failed to 
capture the fortress which contained the imperial 
treasure. Fearful barbarities had been committed by 
the rebel prince and his soldiery. The citizens of 
Agra had been put to the torture to force them to 
discover their secret hoards. Many ladies of quality 
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"ihi^fboeu outraged and mangled. Meanwhile Jehangir _ 

.suspected that Aeof Khan was implicated in the ' 
rebellion, and placed him in close custody. It was 
reported that Jehangir was marching an army very 
slowly towards Agra. 

Della Valle next proposed going to Goa, the famous voyage 
capital of Portuguese India. Goa was nearly four 
hundred miles to the south of Surat. The distance 
was too great for a land journey, wdiilst the voyage 
was dangerou.s on account of the iflalabar pirates that 
infested those waters. At last Della Valle arranged 
to undertake the voyage in the company of a large 
Portuguese convoy. 

At .starting there was a domestic difficulty. Della 
Valla had taken a Muhammadan boy into his service 
in Persia, named Galal, and induced him to become a 
Christian. On arriving at Surat, Galal ignored his 
converaion, and declared himself a Mnssulman, At 
. first Della Valle thought the boy was acting through 
fear of the Moghul authorities ; but soon had reason 
to suspect him of an intention of returning to the 
religion of the Koran. The custom-hou.se officials 
interfered, and refused to allow Galal to accompany 
Ivis Christian master to a Christian country like Goa, 
where he might be perverted from the religion of the 
Prophet. Della Valle was so angry that he threatened 
the boy with death if he ventured to turn Mussulman. 

On this Galal was so frightened at the prospect that 
he resolved to remain a Christian; and he accordingly 
managed to escape from Surat, and eventually accom¬ 
panied his master to Goa. 

Della Valle left Surat on the 24th of .March 1623, 
and reached Goa on the 8 th of April. The city was 
the inetrojxilis of all the Portuguese possessions in 
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the East. It was seated on one of the numerotis 
i.slands oflF the western coast, which were formed by 
rivers that separated them from the mainland. It 
was built on the innermost side of the island, facing 
the continent; but the whole island, especially near 
the bank of the river, was adorned Avith towns and 
country-houses, in the midst of groA^es of palm trees 


and delightful gardens. The island 


was 


nearly 


environed by a Avail, e.specially on the land side, 
and the gates were continually guarded. This Avas 
necessary to repel the attacks of Mahratta and 
Muhammadan neighbours, and to prevent the outlet 
of thieves or slaA^es, Ai^ho might otherwise escape 
over the river into the dominions of the Muham¬ 
madan Sultan of Bijdpur. On the sea side such 
precautions were umiecessary. Here there AA-ere 
numerous islets and peninsulas belonging to the Por¬ 
tuguese, Avhich were occupied by towns and aumerous 
churches. 

Della Valle catered the river of Goa from the north • 
side. As he reached the inmost recess he saw the 
city stretched out on his right hand. It was built 
partly upon a plain, and partly on pleasant bills; 
and from the tops of these hills there was a charmino- 
prospect of the Avhole island and the sea beyond. 
The buildings Avere good, large, and convenient. 
They were contrived, for the most part, to receive 
tlie breezes and fresh air Avhich moderated the ex¬ 
treme heats. The churches Avere the finest buildings 
in Goa. Many Avere held by religious orders, such 
as Augustines, Dominicaps, Franciscans, Carmelites, 
and Jesuits. Indeed, there were too many priests at 
Goa; half the number AAmuld have sufficed for a 
much larger city. Besides the religious orders, there 
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many secular priests, parishes, and chapels, and, ciiaimx. 
lastly, the cathedral. 

: The native inhabitants of Goa were numerous, Natire pniiuia. 
, but the most part were- slaves. They were a black 
geueratiou, ill clad, and a disparagement to the 
:.city. 

• The Portuguese were few in number, and had much Poverty niul 
(lecliaed of late years. They used to be rich, but 
bad lost their wealth through the incursions of the 
Dutch and English, and become very poor. In out- 
ward appearance they still lived in some splendour, 
fo.v the country was very plentiful, and they made a 
show of all they had. But in secret they suffered 
great hardships. -Tiiey were all desirous of being 
accounted gentlemen; and rather than submit to 
mechanical employments, they underwent much dis¬ 
tress, and even went out begging in the evening. 

They all professed arms, and claimed to be considered 
its soldiers, the married as . well as the single. Few, 
except priests and doctors of law and physic, Avere 
seen without a sword. Even the artificers and 
meanest plebeians carried , swords and wore silk 
clothes. 

Della Valle found the Portuguese singularly squeam- Significant 
isb. He was accompanied by the young girl, Mariam" 

Tinitin, who had been brought uj) in his house from 
a little child, and was always treated as his own 
daughter; but the Portuguese of Goa held it to be 
contrary to good manners that the two should be 
dwelling in the same house, Della Valle accord¬ 
ingly placed Mariam Tinitin in the charge of a Portu¬ 
guese gentlewoman; hut he could not help remarking 
on the depravity which was often to be found amongst 
near relation^' at Goa, and which rendered such pre- 
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cautious uecessary to jireveut public -scandal.”* As 
regards Della Valle, however, his feelings were des¬ 
tined to undergo an extraordinary change. The 
story has already been told of his burying his beloved 
wife w’ith great pomp at Rome, and delivered an 
oration over her remains. Subsequently he niaixied 
Mariam Tinitin. 

Della Amalie lodged for a few days in a convent of 
tlie Jesuits, Here he found many Italian fathers, 
besides Portuguese, Castilians, and priests of other 
nations. The Jesuits employed many Italian fathers 
on missions to Cliiua, Japan, India, and other countries 
in the East. Many of these missionaries were learned 
and accomplished men. One was "skilled in the lan¬ 
guages of China and Japan ; another was a great 
mathematician; a third was learned in Greek and 
Arabic; whilst one priest was distinguislied as a 
painter. 

On the 27th of April 1623 there was a solemn 
procession at Goa of the most Holy Sacrament foi’ 
the annual feast'of Corpus Christi. The procession 
was made by the Avhole clergy, with a greater show 
of green boughs than clothes. Mysteries were repre¬ 
sented by persons in disguise, accompanied by ficti¬ 
tious animals, dances, and masquerades. I’hcse thiugs 
Averc not to Della Valle’s liking. He says that in 
Italy they would have been better suited to rural 
villages tLan to great cities. 

On the 11th of May a Portuguese gentleman arrived 


Otliei* old travellers to Goa bear similar testimony to the vices of the 
Portuguese in India. The strictest laws were found ueceBsary to keep the 
Boxea apart in ordinary domestic life. The same depraved iiicliuatious are to 
be found to this day auiougat the lower orders of half-caste Portugucao at 
Calcutta. 







at Goa; he had come from the court of Spain over- chap. i.\'. 
laud through Turkey. Ho was said to have made a 
rapid journey; he brought letters from Madrid dated 
the end of October, and landed at Goa in little more 
than six mouths. At Marseilles he met the courier 
who was carrying the tidings to Madrid that the 
Portuguese had lost their famous settlement in the 
island of Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. He brought 
out a variety of news from Europe, especially that 
live saints .had been canonised in one day, namely, 

' Ignatiu.s Loyola, Francis Xavier, Philip Heri, Teresa, 
and Isidore. 

Saint Teresa was the founder of the order of the Proan>««tion of 
Ijatefooted Carmelites. Accordingly, the Carmelites Uie barefTOteU^* 
at Goa determined to Celebrate her canonisation at 
once, to prevent its being confounded with the 
eanouisation of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the 
order of the Jesuits. The ceremonial took place on 
the 20th of May, being nine days after the arrival of 
the news. Two Portugiie.se boys, ricbly clad in riding- 
habits as couriers, were sent to announce the canonisa¬ 
tion of Saint Teresa to the Viceroy of Goa in certain 
appropriate verses. The same boys proclaimed the 
glorious occasion witli the sound of a trumpet through¬ 
out the streets of Goa, and scattered the verses 
amongst the people of the city. Meanwhile the 
bells in all the churches were ringing with joy; for 
so the Bishop had given orders. At night there 
were displays of fireworks throughout the city; 
whilst all the chief Portuguese of the place paraded 
tlie 'g'freets in various disguises after the manner of 
a masqnerado. Della Valle went in the garb of an 
Arab gentleman, and w'as accompanied by a boy- 
dressed as o ' Persian soldier. 
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On tlie 24th of June the feast of Saint John We 
Baptist was celebrated at Goa. Tlie Viceroy aiKl 

other Portuguese gentlemen rode through the city in 

mas(][ueTade habits, but without masks. Hiey next 
heard Mass in the church of Saint J ohn, and then 
went to the large street of Saint Paul Many com¬ 
panies of Kanaresc Christian soldiers marched past 
with ensigns, drums, and arms, leaping and playing 
along the streets with drawn swords in tlieir hands. 
Della Valle saw the show from the house of a native 
who was called King of the Maldives. The ancestors 
of this man had been real kings, but he had been 
driven out of bis dominions by bis own subjects; 
and he had fled to Goa and turned Christian, in the 
hope that the Portuguese would help him to recover 
his kingdom. He soon discovered that he had been 
deceived; and there were many other princes in India 
who had been deceived by the Portuguese in like 

manner. ^ . 

Subsequently the Jesuits of the college of Saint 
Paul celebrated the canonisation of their two saints, 
Ignatius and Xavier, and the splendour of the cere¬ 
monial far exceeded that of the Carmelites. Afl the 
colleo'ians came forth in a great cavaleaue, divided 
into'^three squadrons under three hanners. One 
squadron represented Europe, the second Asia, and ■- 
the third Africa; and the men of each squadron 
were dressed in the costumes of the nations of 
their respective continents. Before the eavalcade 
went a chariot of clouds, with Fame on the top, who 
sounded her trumpet to tlie accompaniment of Q^uer 
music, and proclaimed the canonisation of Ignatius 
and Xavier. Two other chariots followed; one re¬ 
presented Faith, or the Church; the dther was a 
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mint jPariuiSHus, carrying Apollo and the Muses as chai *. ix 
representatives of the sciences taught in the college. 

Five great pyramids, covered with pictures, were also 
drawn along on wheels by men on foot. The first 
was painted with all the martyrs of the order of 
Jesuits. The second was painted with doctors and 
authors belonging to the same order. The third was 
painted with figures of every nation to which the 
Jesixits had sent missions, ond thus represented the 
yarioiis languages in which the Jesuits preached and 
taught. The fourth pyramid was painted witli devices 
showing all the provinces of the said religion. The 
fifth displayed all the miracles which had been per¬ 
formed by the two saints, Ignatius and Xavier. These 
pyramids were drawn through the principal streets, 
and then placed as monuments in different parts of 
the city. 

On the first Sunday in Lent the Augustine fathers of 

made a solemn procession to represent the footsteps 
of our Lord during His Passion. They carried a' 
figure of Christ with a cross on his shoulders, and 
many scourged themselves as they walked along. 

They were clad in white sackcloth, very gravely, 
according to the humour of the Portuguese nation. 

Altars liad been set up at certain places in the city, 
and the procession halted at each altar, whilst tlie 
fathers sang appropriate hymns. iVfter a while the 
figure of Christ Avas turned back, and the people filled 
the air with their lamentations. 

There was no city in the world where there were Multitude of 

^ . processions and 

SO, many processions as in Goa. The religious orders 
were rich and numerous, mid the priests were vastly 
in excess of the needs of the city. At the same time 
the people of Goa were naturally idle and addicted to 
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sliows. Tliey uegiectecl matters of i 
more profit to the public, and readily busied them- 
selyes in these exhibitions. 

Della Valle remarked that, from a religious point of 
view, such shows were all very ivell as part of Divine 
worship; but from a worldly point of view they were 
unprofitable, and much too frequent. The ci’owd of 
monks and ecclesiastics was burdensome to the state 
and prejudicial to the militia. Goa was a city border¬ 
ing on enemies; it was the metropolis of a kingdom 
lying in the midst of barbarians. Under siicli cir¬ 
cumstances the utmost attention should have been 
gh^en to fleets and armies. 

Della Valle furnishes a striking illustration of the 
low tone of Christian thought in Goa. During Lent 
there were sermons preached at evening time in the 
difl’erent churches on the Passion of our Loz*d. At 
the end of these sermons pictures were exhibited by 
lighted tapci*s; one day that of ^^Ecce Homo,” another 
day that of our Lord carrying the cross, and on the 
last day there was a picture of the Crucifixion. Some¬ 
times the figures in the pictures were made to move 
and turn; thus a robe fell from the ‘^EcceHorao’’ 
and discovered the wounded body. At this sight the 
people ra.ised prodigious cries and the women sliriekcd 
and screamed. The gentlewomen were so zealous 
tliab they not only cried out themselves, but ol>liged 
their maids to cry out in like manner; and if there 
was any failure in this respect, they would beat their , 
maids in church, and that very loudly, so that every 
one could hear them. 

In October 1623 the Viceroy of Goa proposed 
sending an ambassador to the Eaja of Kanara, a 
potentate whose dominions lay at some distance tov 
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.,_of Goa. Della, Valle was very anxious to cttap. ' 

^eiffsome Hindu country under Hindu rule, wliere 
ll»e people performed their own rites after tlieir own 
. manner, without any interference from Muhammadan 
or Christian masters. Accordingly he accompanied 
the ambassador on his mission to Kanara. 

Before describing Della Valle’s %usit to Southern nutory of 
India, it may be as well to glance at the general 
history of the Peninsula. 

There were three traditional Hindu empires or Tiiree iiiurin 
nationalities in the south, which are 

by their respective huiguages; namely, the Telinga, , 

the Tamil, and the Kanarese. Each of these empires 
was occasionally disjointed into groups of kingdoms, 
and sometimes one or more kingdoms were conso¬ 
lidated into some temporary empire. The Telinga 
empire of Vijayanagara, the Tamil kingdom of Madura, 
and the Kanarese empire of the Beldl dynasty, 
might be accepted as representatives of such Hindu 
states and powers; but it must always be borne 
in mind, in dealing with Hindu history, that whilst 
the political areas were constantly changing, the 
areas of the respective Ifinguages remained the 
same.” 

When a Hindu empire was broken up, its provinces oonTcrjion of 

_ X j. provinces iut(» 

became kingdoms, and the Naik or deputy governor 
of a i:)rovince became an independent Raja. The 
breaking-up of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar is an 
illustration of these revolutions. A number of petty 
princes, like the Naika of Kanara, Mysore, Vellore, 

Tanjore, and Madura^ existence, and were 

soon engaged in intermittent wars amongst theni- 


i’’ See Appendix II., lliiidii Anna]a. 
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selves.^ Della. Valle’s visit to the south will hriDg 
some of these petty Eajas under close review. 

According to Della Valle, the Eaja of Kanara was 
known by the name of Venk-tapa Naik. The father 
or predecessor of this prince w'as some time va,ssal of 
the great Eaja of Vijayanagar; but after the down¬ 
fall of that ernpure he became absolute sovereign of 
the province of which he had been hitherto only 
governor. Venk-tapa Naik was a good soldier, and 
had greatly enlarged his dominions by seizing the 
territories of his neighbours. He had gone to war 
with a neighbouring prince, known as the Raja of 
Banghel, who was an ally of Portugal. He had dis- 
posses.sed the Raja of his fort and territory, and 
defeated a Portuguese force which had been sent to 
restore the Eaja to the throne of Banghel. 

Ill spite of this victory over the Portuguese force.s, 
Venk-tapa Naik w'as anxious for peace with Portugal. 
His country produced much pepper, and the Portu¬ 
guese were accustomed to buy it. Moreover, the 
Portuguese owed him a large balance for the pepper 
of the previous year. He was thus ready to form an 
alliance with the Viceroy of Goa, but he suspected 
that the Viceroy wanted him to restore the tenutory 
and fortress of Banghei, and he was resolved to do 
nothing of the kind. He sent a Brahman named 
Vitula Sinay to Goa, and this Brahman had curried on 
some negotiations with the Portuguese Viceroy, aud 
Avas now returning to Kanara, accompanied by the 

Portuguese ambassador and Della Valle. 

The legends of tbeNailcs of Madura furnish a fair Hpecimen, of the Hindu 
annals of these little Itajas. See Appendix II, 

Strictly speaking, the old Rajas of Vellore were not Naika, but rejire- 
sentatives of the old family of Vijayanagar, and as such filaimod to bo 
su 25 erains over the whole Penin,5ula. 
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country intervening between Goa and Kanara chap. ix. 
belonged to the Muhammadan Sultan of HlJ apUr t Coasting voy.'ige 

to off t«ni- 

The journey between the two temtones might thus wry. 
have been made by land, but the Sultan's officers 
were not alwuys courteous to the Portixguese. It 
was therefore resolved to send Lire embassy by sea. 

The Brahman, Vitula Siuay, went in one ship, and 
the Portuguese ambassador and Della Valle went in 
another. Three other ships carried the baggage, as 
well as horses and other presents for Venk-tapa 
hlaik. The Avhole were accompanied by a convoy of 
Portuguese war-frigates under the command of a 
Portuguese admiral. 

The fleet sailed from Goa to the Portuguese port " aniorsearopn. 

^ Mulubur pimtes. 

of Onore, a distance of eighteen leagues/^ The 
voyage was marked by incidents . peculiar to the 
seventeenth century- There was a difl&culty about 
seamen. Goa w^as on the decline, and the Sultan of 
Bij^pur would not permit the Portuguese ships to 
enter his ports and engage mariners. Next there 
w^as a bootless chase of Malabar cox'sairs; but, after 
some delay, the .fleet arrived at Onore. 

The port of Onore was a fair specimen of a Portu- Portuguese fort 

T mi 1 r* *1 at Ouoie. 

guese settlement. ihere was a large tort with a 
commandant. Most of tlie married Portuguese lived 
within the fort in separate houses, having wells and 
gardens. The streets within the fort were large and 
fiiir, and there was also a piazza which would hold 
all the inhabitants ’in the event of a siege. There 
were two chnrches, but only one priest, who was the 
vicar of tlie Archbishop of Goa. 

Within this secluded fort there had been an ex-scandautonore. 
citing scandal. The wife of the commandant Avas 



Onore appears on modern maps under the name of HimaUwar. 
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very jealous. Slie had banisliecl a sorvanfc who was 
supposed to have carried messages from tlie com¬ 
mandant to other ladies. The vicar had interfered, 
and there ^had been a grand quarrel between the 
commandant and the vicar. The ambassador had 
been ordered to make peace between the two, He 
was said to have succeeded as fer as outward appear¬ 
ances were concerned, but it was only a forced recon¬ 
ciliation. 

story of veuk- Dclla Vallo and the embassy were delayed some 
hirMuham-''^* clays at Onore. The kingdom of Venk-tapa Naik 

aijulau mistress. J ^ . tit 

bordered on Onore but tlie Raja had lost a beloved 
wife, and would not see any one. A curious story 
was told of this queen. Both she and l>er husband 
were Hindus of the caste and religion of the Linga- 
vants.^' After many years of married life, the queen 
discovered that her husband kept a Muhammadan 
mistress. She would have overlooked the afiront 
had her rival been a pure Hindu, but the woman 
was a Muhammadan, and an eater of flesh meat, and 
the connection was regarded as impure. Accordingly 
the Hindu queen vowed that she would never more 
live with Venk-tapa excepting as his daughter. 
The Bitja implored her to change her mind, and 
offered to pay a largo sum for the redemption of her 
vow, but she remained obdurate until death. 

But Venk-tapa had other reasons, besides grief for 


Venk-ta-pa Naik 
)v*rplexed at the 
Portuguese am- 
bas.sa(lor. 


The Raj of Kanara lUHler Venk-tapa i^ai.k'e 2 :teuded from Onore to Man- 
galore, and included the Raj of Karnata. At Mangalore the country to the 
Bouthward was known as Malabar, and formed the dominion of the Zamorin, 
Mangalore was, in fact, the boundary between Kanara and Malabar. At a 
later period Cannanore became the frontier. 

, SI The Lingavants were worshippers of the linga or phallus as an emblem 
of the Supreme Being and Creator of the universe. This strange faith was 
not incompatible with morale, as the symbol is said to be devoid of all 
grosBTiess in the minds of the worshippers, 
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^ t liajfoss of las queen, for not wishing to see the Por- chap, ix, 
tuguese ambassador. He suspected that the am- 
l>assa(lor would demand the restoration of Banghel. 

He was angry with the Portuguese for»not having 
paid for last yearns pepper, and he was troubled about 
the sale of the pepper for the current year. He saw 
that the fortunes of the Portuguese were, on the 
decline, and he was inclined to take advantage of 
their weakness, and carry matters with a high hand. 

At last the embassy set out from Onore to go to story of CJarsopa 

Ti 1 • Tr 1 1 • and the Quetiu of 

the City of Ikkeri, the capital of Venk-tapa’s 
doiu of Kanara. Some difficulties were felt in the 
way of provisions and coolies ; hut the Brahman 
envoy made excuses for all shortcomings, and did his 
best to smooth matters. Three leagues to the south 
of Oiiore was the city of Garsopa., wliich Ixud been 
ruined by Venk-tapa Naik. In former years there 
had been a queen of Garsopa, who was known to 
the Portuguese as the Queen of Pepper. In that 
country the queens took as many lovers or husbands 
as they pleased, but the queen of Garsopa cbose a 
mean man and a stranger, who at last took possession 
of her kingdom. The queen appealed to the Portu¬ 
guese for help against the traitor, who in his turn 
applied for help to Venk-tapa Naik. In the end, 

Venk-tapa Naik invaded Garsopa, put the traitor to 
death, took possession of the country, destroyed the 
city and palace, and carried off the queen as his 
prisoner. When Della Valle visited the spot, the city 
was covered with jungle; trees were growing above 
the ruins of the houses; and four cottages of peasants 
^v.ere all that remained of a populous city. 

After leaving Garsopa, Della Valle and his party 
began to i^limb the Ghat. The mountain was not so 
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Ligh as tlie ApeiinineSj but the ascent was easier, the 
woods were more hcautilui and dense, and the water 
was quite ns clear. 

On the top of the Ghd,t there was a fortress, 
togetlier with a native village and a temple of Hanu- 
niau, the monkey god who helped Rd.ma in his wars 
against Rivana. In the evening the captain of the 
fortress sent a present of sugar-canes and other re¬ 
freshments to the Portuguese ambassador. He was 
a Muhammadan from the Dekhan. He had lormerly 
been in the service of the Sultan of Bljitpur, but had 
been taken prisoner by Venk-tapa Naik, and entered 
the service of his Hindu conqueror. He had now 
been twenty-five years in the service of the Hindu 

Raja without changing his religion. 

Della Valle was very much interested in the temple ' 
of Hanuman. He saw the statue of the monkey god 
set up in the temple, rvith lights burning before it. 
A silver hand had been hung up on the "wall by some 
devout person, pi’oljahly as a votive offering lor the 
cure of some disease of the hand. Many people came^ 
to offer fruit and other edibles to the idol. One of 
the priests presented the ofi'erings, murmuring his 
orisons. Half of the offerings was reserved for the 
servants of the temple, and the other half was re¬ 
turned to the worshipper. ' If it was Rut a cocoa-nut, 
the priest split it in two before the idol, and then 
gave back one-half to the man who offered it. The 
worshipper took his half of the cocoa-nut with greaf 
reverence, and would afterwards cat it as sacred fopd 
that had been tasted by the idol. 

At night there was barbarous music at the gate of 
the temple. Della Valle was told that Haiiuman wns 
about to go on pilgrimage to a place of devotion near 
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'ortiiguese city of St. Tliomd on the coast of 


CI[AX>. IX. 


CoromandeL"^ The idol was to be carried in a 
palanquin, accoihpanied by a great crowd of men 
and women, with music and songs, ihuch in the 
same manner that the bodies or images of the saints 
were carried in procession or pilgrimage to Loretto or 
Eome in the Holy Year. 

Amongst others who assisted at the service of the Htmiufeimiie 

CD ^ builit, 

idol was a woman wlio was lield to be a saint. It 
was .said tbat she took no food, not even rice, and 
that the idol delighted to sleep with her. The 
people often asked her about future events, and 
when she had consulted the idol, she gave them 
their answer. 

Tlie sights on the top of the Glidb were many and visit of n.. 
various. The captain of the fortress paid a visit to comm.mau..t 
the Portuguese ambassador. He was accompanied 
by a number of soldiers with various kinds of weapons. 

Mo.st of them had pikes, lances like half-pikes, and 
swords. Two of the soldiers had swords and bucklers, 
and appeared in front of the captain, dancing and 
skirmishing after their manner, as if they fought 
together. 

In the afternoon, whilst standing in the porch of iiinda boy. 

. the temple, Della Valle saw lour little hoys learning “'vumctio. 
arithmetic by writing out their lessons with their 
tingers on a sanded pavement. The first boy sung 
his lesson, such as two and two make four; and the 
other boys sung and wrote after him in like manner. 

■When the pavement was full of figures, it was wiped 
clean and strewed with fresh sand. 


“2 The pliice of pilgrimage was probably Trivalore, three or four miles from 
Madras; or it Diay have beenRamisseram, at the extreme south of the Indian 
peninsula. 
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At last tlie 'Portuguese ambassador and party re¬ 
sumed their journey. About half a league from the 
forti‘ess Della Valle saw a Mulianimadaii mosque 
beside a tank. He was told that the captain of the 
fortress had been permitted by Venk-tapa Naik to 
build this mosque; but this was regarded as a great 
favour, for Hindu Rajas were not accustomed to sufler 
temples of other religions to be set up within their 
territories. 

At another halting-place, Della Valle saw a temple 
ofVaruna.^^ The idol stood at the upper end with 
candles before him. Della Valle could not see the 
figure, but was told it wms in the shape of a man. 
There 'were other idols, some of which were figures 
of gods, wdiilst others were only ornaments. There 
were also some immodest representations of men and 
women, but these were not gods. Amongst the gods 
was a Brahma with five heads, and three arms on a 
side, sitting astride a peacock; a Narain (Vishnu) 
with four arms on a side; a Ganeslia with the head 
of an elephant; another idol with a man under his 
feet, upon whose head he trampled; together with , 
others of various sorts, 

Della Valle observed that all these idols had the 
same covering on the head, with many picks or 
peaks, all ending in one long peak; a strange and 
majestic diadem, which w'as no longer used in India. 
Della Valle remembered to have seen in Rome some 
diadems of tlie same shape upon the heads of some 
Egyptian statues. They were like the diadems of 
Catholic saints; or, as some made it, three crowns, 


This was a curious relic of Vedio worship, Vanina, or, as Della, Valle 
spells ib, “ Virena,” was tho Vedic deity o£ the sea, 
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another, like the pontifical crown of the cn.\p. ix 

l’ope.“'‘ 

In the evening the priests of the temple of Varuna Procession ?it 
rufjg a kind of bell or shell inside the building by v'tuDal 
striking It with a staff. They then beat tw'o drums 
very loudly, and sounded two pipes or flutes of metal. 

The people assembled Avithout, whilst tapers were 
lighted within. The image of Varuna was then 
placed in a palaucprin under a rich canopy, and a 
procession Avas formed. One of the priests marched 
in front continually sounding a bell. Many others 
folloAved with belLs, ending with tAvo who carried 
lighted tapers. Then followed tlie idol under the 
canopy, preceded by a priest carrying a vessel of 
burning perfumes. The procession entered the court 
without .the temple, and so through the gate of the 
court into the street, still sounding the bells; and so 
through the city, accompanied by a great train of 
men and women. 

When the procession returned to the temple, a 
priest from the upper end saluted the idol, and made 
many circles with a lighted taper in his hand. Tlie 
same priest then approached the idol, sounding a bell, 
followed by a boy carrying a basin of prepared sandal¬ 
wood. Tlie priest walked three times round the idol, 
amidst the noise of drums and flutes. He then laid 
aside the hell, and dijiping his finger in the sandal¬ 
wood, placed it on the forehead of the idol. lie next 
took the idol out of the palanquin, and placed it on 
the tribunal at the upper end of the temple. Lastly, 


This fiiadGm ia a singular relic of antiquity. It is to be found in images 
and carvings all over India and Burma. It ia the special head-dreas of 
Ruddbas. How it was transferred to the Holy See is'a question which opens 
\tp new fields of study, 
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he distributecl amongst the people some slices of cocoa- 
nut which had been offered to the idol. The lights 
were then put out, the music ceased, and the cere¬ 
monial was bi’ought to a close. 

The Portuguese ambassador and, his party arrived 
at Ikkeri in due course. Tine city was seated in a 
goodly plain. Della Valle says that he and his party 
passed throiigli three gates witli forts and ditches. 
Consequently the city must have had three enclosures. 
The two first lines wmre not walls, hut fences of high 
Indian canes, very thick and closely planted; strong 
against horse or foot, hard to cut, and not in danger 
of fire. The third enclosure wuis a wad, but weak 
and inconsiderable, Ikkeri was a large city, but the 
houses were scattered and ill built, especially those 
outside the third enclosure. Most of the site was laid 
out ill great and long streets, some of them shadowed 
with high trees growing in lakes of water. Thei'e 
were also fields full of trees, like groves; so that tlie 
place seemed to consist of a city, lakes, fields, and 
woods mingled together, forming a very delightful 
sight. 

After a day or tw^o’s delay, the Portuguese ambas¬ 
sador obtained an audience with Venk-tapa Naik. 
The party rode to the palace in procession, accom¬ 
panied with drums and music. The’ palace stood in 
a large fortress, environed with a ditch and some 
badly-built bastions. There were also many .streets 
pf houses and shops within the fortress. On reaching 
the palace, tlie ambassador and his party found the 
Raja seated on a raised pavement in a kind of porch 
at the upper end of a small court, Over bis head 
was a canopy, shaped like a square tent, but made of 
boards and covered witli gilding. The floor was 
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OV^ecl with a. piece of tapestry somewliut old. Tl»e chai>. ix. 
Raja sat on a little quilt, having two cushions of 
white silk at his back. Before him lay his sword 
adorned with silver. On the right hand, and behind 
the Raja, stood several courtiers, one of whom con¬ 
tinually waved a w'hite fan before him, as if to drive 
away the flies. 

Venk-tapa Naik chewed betel-leaves throughout m coytoaMo, 
the conference. He asked the ambassador why the 
Portuguese ships were so late this year, thereby 
showing his disgust at the delay in the payment for 
the pepper. The ambassador replied that a Portu¬ 
guese fleet was coming out to India with a great 
army ; that the kings of Spain and Portugal had 
formed an alliance with England; that Prince 
Charles of England was on a visit to the Court of 
Madrid; that all England had been reduced to the ■ 
Catholic faith by the public command of the kiug of 
Spain, “with other levities,” says Della Valle, “which 
are peculiar to the Portuguese.” 

Della Valle witnessed many sights at Ikkeri which 
are peculiarly Hindu. Several companies of young 
girls danced in circles with painted sticks in their 
hands about a span long. They were dressed in ! 
figured silks from the waist downwards, with linen 
jackets and scarfs over their shoulders. Their heads 
were docked with yellow and white flowers, formed 
into a high and large diadem, with some sticking 
out like sunbeams, and others twisted together and 
hanging out in seAmral fashions. . As they danced, 
they struck their sticks together after a musical 
measure, amidst the sound of drums and other in¬ 
struments. They sang songs in honour of their 
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goddess Gauri one sang a verse at a time, and the 
others chanted a chorus. 

At another place Della Valle saw a beam set up at a 
great height within the city. He was told that on 
certain holidays devout people hung themselves on 
hooks from this, beam, and sang hymns in honour of 
thegods,,whil3t brandishing their swords and bucklers.'''® 
He also saw great chariots in which the gods were 
carried in procession, whilst dancing women played, 
sang, and danced. Many Indian friars were to be 
seen in the city of Ikkeri, who were called Ja,ngamas. 
They were smeared with ashes,.and clad in extravagant 
habits, with hoods or cowls of a reddish brick colour, 
and bracelets on their arms and legs which jingled 
as they walbed.^^ ■ 

One dancing woman showed extraordinary dex¬ 
terity. She stood on one foot, and then with the 
other foot she turned a large iron ring swiftly in the 
air without letting it fall from her toe. At the same 
time she tossed two balls alternately in the air with 
one hand without letting one fell. 

Another day Della Valle saw the nephew of Venk- 
tapa Naik passing along the street of Ildreri. He 
was the son of the Naik’s sister, and the next in suc¬ 
cession to the throne. This was in accordance with 
the custom of Kauara and Malabari The succession 
ran in the female line, falling to the son of a sister, 
and not to tlie son of a wife, in order to ensure a 


The goddess Gauri is obscure; she is generally identified with Dfirgd, the 
'Wife of Siva or .Mahddeva, and sometimes with Savitri, the wife of Brahma. 

This was the well-known Charak Puja, which is so often noticed by 
missionary writers. It was flourishing at Calcutta within tlio last twenty 
years, but was abolished about 1864 by the British Government. 

27 Further notices of these Jangamaa appear later on in the narrative. 
They w^ere priests of the Lingayats, or Linga worshippers. 
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The heir-apparent to the Raj of oiiap. ix. 
Kanara was riding on horseback attended by a great 
number of soldiers, horse and foot. He was pre- 
coded by a band of barbarous music, whilst elephants 
tiralked both before and behind. 

One night Della Valle met a woman in the streets Procession ot a 
of Ikkeri, who had lost her husband, and was bent 
on burning herself. She rode on horseback with 
open face, holding a looking-glass in one hand and a 
lemon in the other. She went along singing and 
chanting her farewell to the world, with such pas¬ 
sionate language as aroused all who heard her. She 
was followed by many men and women, and some 
carried an umbrella over her to do her honour. 

Drums were sounded before her, and she never 
ceased to accompany the noise with her sad songs. 

She shed no . tears, but her calm and constant conn- ■* 

tenance evidenced more grief for the death of her ' 
Imsband, and more anxiety to join him in another 
world, than regret for her departure out of this 
life. Della Valle was told that she would ride in 
procession in this manner through the streets for a 
certain number of days, and then go out of tlie city 
and be burned alive with more company and more 
solemnity. 

Della Valle saw the great temple of Ikkeri, whicli Gi-eattempiatvi 
w^as dedicated to an idol named Aghbresvara,^® The 
idol was in th e form of a man with one liead and 


The raUtionship of a sister’s son was certain, aa there could be no doubt 
as to the tnothor ; but the son of a wife "was uncertain, aa there was always 
doubt as to the father. This law of inheritance arose from the unbounded 
license of the higher orders of Malabar women, which had hardened into an 
institution. 

The ruins of this temple are still to be seen. The god was a form of 
IsYara or Siva, 
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sixteen arms. Venk-tapu Naik liad a particular devo¬ 
tion to this idol. 

One evening tapers were lit in all tke temples in 
Ikkeri; a great noise was made with drums and 
pipes, whilst priests began to dance before the gates 
of the temples. Della Valle went oft to the great 
temple of Aghoresvara. The people were called to¬ 
gether by the sound of trumpets, ihe prie.sts formed 
a procession, carrying two idols in one palanquin, 
hut the figures were so small, and so decked with 
flowers and ornaments, that Della Valle could not 
make them out.*“ The procession was accopipanied 
by music, torches, lances, streamers, and umbrellas. 
There was a long train of dancing girls, two by two, 
decked in gold and jewels. There were other women, 
marching on either side of the palanquin, carrying 
little staves with long white horse-tails, with which 
they fanned away the flies from the idols, in the same 
way that the Pope was fanned wdien he went abroad 
ill pontificalibus. Many priests accompanied tlio 
idols. In this manner the procession entered the 
piazza of the temple, and made a large ring or circle. 
The women then .saluted the idols, and began to 
dance, with much leaping, fencing, and other mad 
gestures. The procession next moved outside the 
temple round the outer enclosure, halting at intervals 
to repeat the salutations and danchig. At last the 
procession re-entered the temple, and the ceremonies 
were brought to a close. 

The next night was the new moon. All the temples 
in Ikkeri were illuminated with candles and torches; 
so were all the streets, houses, and shops. Every 
temple had its idol, and in some temples the idol was 

30 Doubtltjba they were Siva or lavara, and the goddess Pdrvati or IXirgJ*, 
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The outer porches were illuminated in like chap, tx 
manner, and adorned with transparencies of painted 
horBcmeii, elephants, people lighting, and other odd 
figures. A great concourse of men and women went 
about the city visiting all the temples in Ikkeri. 

Late at night Venk-tapa came to the temple of 
Aghoresvara with his two nephews, attended by a 
large train of soldiers and servants. He was enter¬ 
tained with music and dancing, and other perform¬ 
ances or ceremonies which Della Valle could not see. 

He stayed within the temple about an hour, and then 
returned to his palace, 

Della Valle remarked that the Hindu worship of i>eiiavai!fi-« 

^ remai’kij on 

the gods chiefly consisted in music, songs, and dances, 
and ill serving the idols as though they ivere living 
beings. Thus the priests presented the idols with 
things to eat, 'washed them, perfumed them, gave 
them betel leaves, dyed them with sandal, and car¬ 
ried them abroad in processions. The priests seemed 
to devote but little time either to prayers or study. 

Della Valle asked an old priest of reputed learning 
what hooks he had read. The priest replied that 
books were only made to enable man to know God, 
and that when God was known the books were 
useless. 

One da’v Della Valle saw salutations and dancing Procession and 

*' » n • 1 dancing at the 

performed in honour of an Indian friar, known as a 
Jangama. Water had been poured on the holy man, 
and other ceremonies had been performed, like those 
at the ordination of a Catholic priest or creation of a 
Doctor. The newly-created Jangama was clad all in 
white, and carried sitting in a handsome palanquin, 
with two w^hite umbrellas held over him, and a led 
hox'se behind. He ^yas followed by a great crowd of 


Jangama. 
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Kisalof; the feet 
of the Jaogamaa. 


Dancing phis 
visit the Portu¬ 
guese amhassa- 
Uor. 


otlier Jangamas, clad in tlieir ordinary liabits.^ 
large company of soldiers and other people marched 
ill front of the palanquin with drums, fifes, tinimpets, 
timbrels, and bells. Amongst them was a troop of 
dancing girls adorned with girdles, necklaces,, rings 
upon their legs, and breastplates stuck with jewels, 
but without any veil or head tire. This procession 
entered the piazza of the great temple of Aghoresvara, 
and there halted. ^ The multitude formed a ring, and 
the women began to dance like the morris-dancers of 
Italy, only they sang as they danced. One woman 
danced by herself with extravagant and high j umping, 
but always looking towards the palanquin. Some¬ 
times she cowered dowm with her haunches nearly 
touching the ground; sometimes she leaped up and 
struck her haunches with her feet backwards. She 
was continually singing and making gestures with 
her hands, but after a barbarous fashion. When the 
dancing w^as over the palanquin was carried through 
the streets, halting at intervals for singing and clanc- 
ing, until it went out of the city to the dwelling- 
house of the Jangama, 

Meanwhile many persons came with much devo¬ 
tion to kiss the feet of the Jangamas who followed 
the palancjuin. These Indian friars were so numC'- 
rous, and the ceremony of kissing tKeir feet occupied 
so much time, that whenever a man came up, the 
whole procession halted until the kissing was over. 
Meanw'hile the Jangamas assumed airs of strict seve¬ 
rity, and were to all appearance as much abstracted 
from earthly things as Catholic friars whose garments 
were being kissed by pious devotees. 

The dancing girls did not confine their attention to 

_— ___ ^ . . i ^ —• 

lied cowls, bracelets, &o, Soo antCj pago 150, 
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and Jangamaa. One day twelve or fifteen of these chap. ix. 
damsels paid a visit to the quarters of the Portuguese 
ambassador, under the conduct of some of their men. 

They were all young, and all were courtesans, after 
the manner of Indian dancing girls. They did nor 
thing during the day but talk amongst themselves, 
though some of them indulged in a little drinking. 

At night they began to sing and dance, and snap 
their wooden staves. One dance represented a battle 
and motions of slaughter. Towards the conclusion 
the master of the ball danced in the midst of them 
with a naked poignard, and represented the action of 
slaughter with his poignard, just as the girls did with 
their sticks.®” The end of the entertainment was 
most ridiculous. When the girls were dismissed, they 
-were not satisfied with the largess of the ambassador, 
although Della Valle had added a like amount. Ac¬ 
cordingly they went away te.stifying their discontent ' 
with, choleric yellings. 

The conferences between the Portuguese ambassa- jDis^nlssal of tho 

embansy, 

dor and Venk-tapa were brouglit to a close witnout 
any incidents of interest. Venk-tai>a Naik. remained 
in possession of tke fort and territory of the Raja of 
Banghel, but allowed a yearly pension of seven 
thousand pagodas to the conquered Raja, so long 
as he lived peaceably and attemj^ted no further 
commotions, 

.By this time Della Valle had seen enough of Ikkeri, conviction or 

V . Goflal, tlio cofi- 

and determined to pay a visit to other Hindu capitals. 

Sudden.ly, to his great surprise, his money disap¬ 
peared from his baggage. He was horror-stricken at 


verted Mussub 
ma>u. 


Della Vitlie is here doacribing the same kind of dance aa that in which 
the dieguised aasassins sobbed the eon of Deva E-ai, in the reign of Firuz 
Shah. See ank\ chap. iii. 
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tlie idea of being left to perish amongst barbariariSi. 
Suspicion fell upon Galal, the young Muhammadan 
servant from Persia, who was supposed by Della 
Valle to have become a conv^ert to Catholic Chris'- 
tianity. The convert was searched, and a long purse 
of Spanish reals was found fastened to his waist, He 
had evidently intended to leave his master to tbe 
tender mercies of the heathen, and to squander the 
stolen money on sinful pleasures in some neighbouring 
territoiy. Della Valle discharged the thief, but being 
afraid lest he should relapse into Islam, he sent the 
boy to Goa in the charge of trusty persons, together 
with a letter explaining all that had happened. 

En.i of Gaiai. The sequcl of the story of Galal is told at a later 
period. He managed to leave his custodians behind, 
and to appear alone at Goa, feigning that he had been 
sent on to take a house, and make other preparations for 
' the coming of his master. He kept back Della Valle's 
letter, pretending that he had lost it at sea, and was 
very importunate for money to provide all things 
necessary. Suspicions, however, were excited, and 
money was refused ; and he then disappeared for ever. 
It was believed that he had escaped to some Muham“ 
madan country, thrown off his Christianity, and re¬ 
turned to the faith in Islam. 

Meanwhile Della Valle left Ikkeri and proceeded 
countries, to tlio territory of the queen of Olaza, which bordered 
on Mangalore. He found that travelbng in Hindu 
countries was very difficult on the score of diet. 
Hindus were extremely fastidious in all such mat¬ 
ters ; neither fish nor flesli vras to be obtained from 
them ; nor would they supply inanimate things, such 
as rice, butter, or milk, excepting as a great favour. 
The people lived by cultivating rice, which was done 


PifEicuUles of 
travellers in 
Hindu 
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jverflowiug the soil with water ; but they com- chap, rx. 
plaiued of the large tribute they were obliged to pay . 
to Venk-tapa, which reduced them to great poverty 
notwithstanding their hard labour. 

Della Valle made his way from Ikkeri to the For- ppriuiraMe port 
tuguese port of Mangalore, which stood between the 
territories of Olaza and Banghel. This port was 
situated at the mouth of two rivei-s ; one running 
from the north through Banghel territory, and the 
other running from the south through Olaza territory. 

Both towns were within a mile or two of Mangalore. 

Della Valle went to the town of Olaza, but found 

meeting with the 

that the queen was not there; she had gone to a 
place much farther inland, named Manel. A day or 
two afterwards he went to Manel in a boat, accom¬ 
panied by a Christian servant and a Brahman inter¬ 
preter. He was going to the bazar to procure a 
lodging in some house, when he saw the queen com¬ 
ing on foot the same way. She was not attended by 
women, but only by soldiers.* Six soldiers walked 
before her with swords and bucklers, but without any 
clothing save a cloth round, their loins and a kind of 
scarf over the shoulders. Other soldiers walked behind 
her in the same fashion, and one of them carried an 
umbrella of palm leaves to shade her from the sun. 

The queen of Olaza was as black as an Ethiopian. Description of a 

^ 1 1 t 1 j* ^ Hindu queen. 

She was corpulent and gross, but not heavy, .tor she 
walked nimbly enough. She- appeared to be about 
forty years of age. She wore a plain piece of cotton 
cloth from her waisfc downwards; but nothing at all 
from her waist upwards, except a cloth about her 
head, which hung down a little upon her breast and 
shoulders^ She walked barefooted, but that was the 
custom of all Hindu women, high and low^ at home 
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and abroad. Most of tlie men were nnslioddn like 
manner; a few of the graver sort wore sandals, bnt 
very few wore shoes. . The queen was more like a 
kitchen-maid or washerwoman than a noble princess ; 
but her voice was graceful, and she spoke like a 
woman of judgment. 

Della Valle and his party stood on one side to 
permit the queen to pass. She noticed his Roman 
habit, and spoke to his Brahman interpreter. She 
asked Della Valle tlnough the Brahman what coun¬ 
tries he had visited, and what had brought him to 
those woods of hers. Della Valle replied that he 
only came to see her; that he had lost a beloved 
wife, and was a Yogi in all his thoughts, caring but 
little what betided him. At last she told him to go 
and lodge at some house, and she would speak to 
him at some more convenient time. She then pro¬ 
ceeded to the fields about a mile oS to see some 
trenches that were being dug for conveying water 
to certain lands. 

The queen of Olaza had come into possession of 
her kingdom in a peculiar^ manner. The succession 
went as usual to the son of a sister, and not to the 
son of a wife. But the last Raja of Olaza had died 
without leaving either son or nephew. Accordingly 
his wife succeeded him; and when she died, she vras 
succeeded by her sister, the present queen. 

After the queen of Olaza came to the throne, she 
married the Raja of Banghel, the man who was after- ' 
wards conquered hy Veiik-tapa Naik. The queen 
and the Raja did not live together as man and wife, 
but met occasionally on the frontier of their respective 
dominions, and dwelt together for awhile in tents.^® 


It has already been poiated out in a former volume that the Malabar 
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Raja, had other wives, and the queen had other chap. tx. 
lovers; but they continued on good terms for years. ' ” 

At last there was a quarrel, but Della Valle did warsbetm^n 

— the queou and 

the llaja ; inter 
ference of the 
Rortuiniese and 


know the cause. The queen divorced the Raia, - -- 

- 1 a t .. .. . '' ference of the 


and sent him back a.Il the jewels he had given her as veu'kAupANAk 
his wife. The Eaja was much offended and made 
war ixpon her. One day the Raja carried her off 
prisoner; but she managed to make her escape, and 
then declared w^ar against Banghel. The Raja called 
in the aid of . the Portuguese, and the queen called in 
the aid of Venk-tapa Naik. In the end Venk-tapa 
Naik annexed the Raj of Banghel, defeated the 
Portuguese, and compelled the queen of Olaza to 
cede a considerable territory. 

The queen had a son, aged twenty, who would sue- Reputed poison- 
ceed to the kingdom after her death. She was said to 
have poisoned an elder son, because, when he had 
grown up, he tried to supplant her in the government 
of the kingdom.®* 

Della Valle paid a visit to the palace in the absence Delia Vnlie's 
of the queen, and was entertained wdth a Hindu 
dinner, at which he astoifished the queen’s son by 
eating with a knife, fork, and spoon.®’® A conversa- 


couutry was the land of AmaBons. The legend k told in the Mah^ BlitCrnta 
precisely as it ia told m IlerodotuB. See ‘1 History of India/' vol. i. MstLi 
BhArata. 

Della Valle hesitated to believe the story, but such plots and poisonings 
have always heen common to Hindu and Moghul history. 

Tho dinner was cooked in Hindu fashion and served up on the floor in 
large fresh leaves instead of dishes. In those days the Portuguese in India 
followed the example of natives in eating their food with the right hand. 
Della Valle had been brought up in the refinements of Italy, and carried a 
knife, .fork, and spoon with him. He railed against tho barbarous custom 
of the Portuguese, declaring that the meanest Turkish soldier always 
fastened a spoon to the belt of his sword. Accordingly he sat cross-legged 
on the floor, and managed to eat a dinner in the Italian fashion, much to 
the wonderment and admiration of tho Hindu prince, who had probably never 
seen a fork before. 
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tion ensued between the Hindu prince and the Italian 
stranger. The prince asked questions about Euxoiiean 
affairs. Della Valle told him that the great'o^l' 
sovereign in Europe was my Lord the Pope, to w’hom 
all other potentates owed obedience. Next to the 
Pope came the Emperor of Germany. France was the 
first nation in Europe. Spain had the largest territory 
and the most riches. Della Valle added that the king 
of Spain and Portugal, who was so much esteemed in 
India, paid tribute to the Pope, and held his kingdoms 
of his Holiness in homage. Accordingly the Hindu 
prince had a great conceit of the Pope. 

The prince of Olaza also talked to Della Valle 
about the Muhammadan sovereigns in Asia. lie 
-especially cried up the Moghul. Della Pailo told 
him that in Europe the Moghul was held to be the 
richest in treasure, but that otherwise the Turk and 
the Persian were in higher esteem. The Moghul had 
more subjects than the two others, but they were not 
fitted for war, as appeared in a recent war with Persia. , 
The Hindu prince professed to regard Shah Abbas, 
the sovereign of Persia, as^ great soldier and captain; 
and Della Valle related how for a long time he had 
been familiar with Shah Abbas, and received from 
him many favours. 

The prince also spoke concerning European com¬ 
modities, and especially, of such as were brought to 
India. He asked Della Valle if he had any goods 
to sell or bargain, such as pearls or jewels. Like 
other Hindu princes, he had been accustomed, to deal 
with the Portuguese, who were all engaged in trade 
from the very highest downwards. Della Valle 
stood on his nobility. “In his country,” he said, 
“the nobles had nothing to do with traffic; they 
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versed with arms or books.” The prince oh af. ix. 
expressed an anxiety to procure a horse from Italy; 
and this was not surprising. The native breeds in 
India were very poor. The only good horses were 
brought from Arabia or Persia, and every Portuguese, 
even of the highest rank, was ready to sell such horses 
to Indian grandees. Della Valle, however, would 
listen to no proposals that savoured of trade. He 
would not sell a horse to the prince, but he promised, 
if possible, to send one as a present after his return to 
Rome. 

The queen of Olaza never sent for Della Valle. Misses the 

^ queeu of Olaza. 

Slie walked every morning to the helcls, and returned 
to the palace at night, and busied herself in giving 
audiences to her subjects and administering justice, 

Della Valle once tried to speak to her in the fields, 
but she told him to go home, and she would send for 
him in the evening. The night, however, passed 
away without any message from the queen, and he 
concluded that she was afraid of being obliged to 
make him a present. As it was, he returned to 
Mangalore, and never saw*her again. 

Whilst at Mangalore, Della Valle paid a visit to a visits the 
celebrated personage, who was known as the king 
of the Yogis/' A certain circle of knd had been 
give.n to the Yogis by a former Eaja of Banghel. It 
comprised a hermitage, a temple, and certain habita¬ 
tions of Yogis, together with lands and villages that 
yielded a yearly revenue. One Yogi was placed in 
charge, and was known as the king, and when he 
died a successor was chosen by election. The Yogis 
were not bound to obey their king, but only to pay 
him reverence and honour. They went wherever 
they listed, and were generally dispersed amongst 
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^ different temples ; but at festival times they assembled 
in -considerable numbers near the hermitage and were 
feasted by theii- king. The yearly revenue of the 
territory was about six thousand pagodas, ecpial to 
nearly three thousand pounds sterling; and was 
mostly spent on tlie maintenance of the king and his 
servants and. labourers, or on the festival entertain¬ 
ments to the Yogis, whilst the remainder was devoted 
to the service of the temple and idols. Venk-tapa 
Naik had not as yet exacted any tribute from the 
king gf the Yogis, but it was believed that he would 
take an early opportunity of doing so. 

Della Valle found the king of the Yogis employed 
in business of a mean sort, like a peasant or villager. 
He was an old man with a long white beard, but 
strong and lusty. He had a golden head hanging 
from each ear about the size of a musket-bullet; and 
he wore a little red cap on his head like tho,se worn 
by Italian galley slaves. He seemed a man of 
judgment, but was without learning. He told Della 
Valle that formerly he had horses, elephant.s, palan¬ 
quins, and a great equipage and power; but that 
Veuk-tapa Naik had taken all away, so that he had 
but very little left. 

Della Valle next paid a visit to Calicut, the capital 
of the Zamorin of Malabar. A Portuguese fleet was 
proceeding to Calicut, and the admiral of the fleet 
■urns going as ambassador to bring about a recon¬ 
ciliation between the Zamorin and his hereditary 
enemy, the Eaja of Cochin, who was a firm and 
ancient ally of Portugal. Della Valle sailed with the 
fleet, and as usual liad his eyes and ears open to all 
that was going on. 

The coast was infe,steel by Malabar corsairs, wlio 



City ftnd bazar. 
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CHAP. IX. 


the creeks and rivers at the approach of the 
tuguese. At Calicut Della Valle went ashore 
with the captain of bis ship and some others, and 
strolled about the town and bazar, whilst the Por¬ 
tuguese ambassador w™ endeavouring to persuade 
the Zamorin to make peace with the Cochin Raja. 

The streets were long and narrow. The houses were 
mere huts built of mud and palm leaves. The bazar 
was largely supplied with provisions and other neces¬ 
saries, but- with few articles of clothing, as neither 
men nor w^omen wore anything except a small piece 
of cotton or silk Inmging from their girdles to their 
kneeKS. 

The better sort of people were Hindus, especially population or 
those inland, and mostly belonged to the soldier 
caste, known as Nairs. The sea-coast was inhabited 
by Malabar Muhammadans, who lived amongst the ; 

Hihdiis and spoke their language, but differed from 
them ill religion. The corsairs who infested the 
coast were Malabar Muhammadans, and Della Valle 
saw much of their plunder exposed in the bazar, 
such as Portuguese swords, arms, books, and clothes, 
which had been taken from Portuguese ships. No 
Christian durst buy * such articles for fear of being 
excommunicated by the Catholic clergy. 

Meanwhile the Zamorin had been much troubled Troubles of the 
by the demand of the Portuguese admiral. He 
was willing to be at peace with Portugal, but he 
would not come to terms with the Raja of Cochin.®® 

He heard tliat strangers from the fleet were wan¬ 
dering about the city, and he sent for them to the 



Tiio quarrel was one about caste. The K.ija of Cochin affected to belong 
to a higher caste than the Zamorin of Calicut, and this was an affront which 
could net be forgiven. 
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palace in the hope of inducing them to plead his 
*" ” cause. 

Valle at the Della Valle and his companions were ushered into 
palace. ^ Small court where a number of courtiers were in 
attendance, and told to sit down on a raised pave¬ 
ment. Presently, t.wo girls, about twelve years of 
age, entered the court. They had no clothes beyonc\ 
a blue cloth round their loins, but their arms, ears, 
and necks were covered with ornaments of gold and 
precious stones, They were the daughters, not of the 
Zamorin, but of liis sister, who was styled the queen. 
They expressed wmnder at the strangers, and especially 
at their clothing. Shortly afterwards the Zamorin 
made his appearance, accompanied by inox’e courtiers, 
all of wdiom were equally devoid of clothing.^^ But, 
in spite of their nudity, there was much etiquette and 
ceremony. The Zamorin was a young man of thirty, 
wdth a handsome presence and long beard. He Was 
loaded with jewels, but wmre nothing but a cloth 
hanging from his girdle. He carried a staff in hiS 
hand, on which he leaned in a standing posture, and 
received the salutations of the European strangers 
with smiles and courtesies, Avhilst his great men 
stood beside him with joined hands. Eouud about 
the court were cloistered galleries filled with women, 
and amongst them was the queen’s sister, abundantly 
adorned with jewels, but with no more clothing than 
her daughters. 

iVuttlysa a ego- , The negotiations had no result, for Della Valle and 
his comrades knew nothing of the relations between 
the Zamorin and the Portuguese. Subsequently it 


Della Valle says that on state oocaeione the Zamorin wore a white vest¬ 
ment, but never otherwise. None of hie Nairs were allowed to wear a vest¬ 
ment at any time, 
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i^asiJialowii Lhafc the Zamoriii had rejected the over- eiiAt>. ix. 
tiires of the Portuguese admiral, and utterly refused " ^ 
to xnake peace with the Cochin Raja, and the Por¬ 
tuguese fleet returned to Goa with a sense of 
failure. 

Della Valle describes the peculiar customs of Mala - Nall’S of JfalalMir, 
Ixar. The Nairs, or soldier caste, formed no inarriage 
ties, Every woman was supported by a set of lovers, 
and received them in turns. Whenever a Nalr visited 
a woman he left his weapons at the dooi’, which sufficed 
to keep out all intruders. The children had no regard 
for their fathers, and all questions of descent were 
decided by the mother. The sisters of a Raja chose 
what lovers they pleased, but only from the castes of 
Nairs and Brahmans. 

When two Rajas were at war, their persons were customs of 
deemed sacred. No one ever fought a Raja, or.even 
struck a blow at his royal umbrella. To shed the 
blood of a Raja was regarded as a heinous sin, and 
would be followed by a terrible reve^ige, known as an 
“ Amok.’^ If a Zamorin was killed, his subjects ran 

Amok^’ for a whole day. A Cochin Raja belonged 
to a higher caste, and if he were slain his subjects 
ran Amok ” for a wdiole year, or, as some said, for 
the rest of their lives. 

Della Valle returned to Goa, and thence to Eiirop e Moglml outrage 
vid Basaorali and Aleppo. In March 1624, before he 
left Goa, news arrived that the Emperor Jehangir 
had put to death all the English at his cburt, and 
oi’dered the imprisonment of all who were at Surat. 

It was said that tlie English had bi'onght these 
troubles upon themselves from having seized some of 
the Mogliul’s ships at sea, in order to procure redress 


lor cert am 
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not improbable, 
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IX. blit can only bo cleared up by reference to conterb- 
porary English records. 


Tavernltjr, 

im~m. 


Routes from Pt r 
&i& to [udiu. 


John Bafiista Tayernier, the eminent French 
jewel merchant, travelled several times in India 
between 1641 and 1668, some twenty or thirty years 
after the departure of Della Valle. He w^as emphati¬ 
cally a man of a business turn of mind, and his book 
of travels was written more for the information and 
amusement of business men than for the wits and 
scholars of his time.®^ 

Tavernier never went to India round the Cape, 
although he ultimately went home that way. He was 
familiar with the sea and land routes from Persia t/O 
India. He had sailed from the Persian Gulf to Surat. 
He had also travelled along the land route from 
Ispdian to Agra ^4 Kandahar, Kibiil, Lahore, and 
Delhi. He seems to have fixed liis headquarters 
alternately at Swat and Agra. 

The travels of Tavernier within the limits of Itidia 


Exr*‘uslve tmreb 

withiu Ilje limits . _ __ t i • 

ofhuUa, were on an extensive scale., lie undertook journeys 


from Surat to Agra by two diffeTent routes; the one 
vid BurhanpUfi', Indore, and Gwalior, and the other 
vid Barocla and Ahmadabad. He must liave been 
thoroughly oonversaiit with Afghanistan, the Punjab, 
and Hindostan ; for his cmii^se of travel carried him 
from Ispahan to Agra, and thence to Bengal, through 
the cities of Allahabad, Benares, Patna, Eajmahal, 
Dacca, and Hiighli. He must Imve been equally con¬ 
versant with the Dekhau, for he went from Surat to 


‘‘The Six Voyages of Jolin Baptista Tavernier through Turkey into 
Persia and the East Indies/’ Translated into English by J. Philips. 

London, 1678. 
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I'iMmda. vid Deoghur;*® from Agra to Goikomla, cuap. ix. 


also vid DeogJiur; and from Golkonda eastward to 
Masulipatam, on the coast of Coromandel. He must 
also have been tolerably familiar with the Peninsula, 
for ho went from Masiilijmtam south to the Dutch 
settlement at Pulicat, the English settlement at 
•Madras, and the Portuguese settlement at Bt. ThomA 
From Madras, he returned northward to Golkonda 
vid Gandikota, which at that time was the strongest 
fortress in the Low'er Carnatic. In a word, Tavernier 
travelled through Hindustan, tlie Dekhan, and the 
Lower Carnatic ; but he knew nothing of the Upper 
Carnatic in the western half of the Peuin-sula, and 
consequently knew nothing of Kanara and Malabar, 
which were the scene of Della Valle’s travels.'*'^ 

The journeys of Tavernier w^ere conducted with comr.,raw. 
that measured leisure which characterised all Indian rldiug ou uxen, 
travelling before the introduction of railw^ays. In¬ 
deed, Tavernier says that travelling in India was 
more eommodiou.s than in France or Italy. The 
traveller did not use horses or asses, but either rode 
on an ox or was carried in a coach or palanquin. In 
buying an ox for riding, it was necessary to see that 
tlie horns w'ere not more tlian a foot long ; for if the 
heftiSt was stung by flies, be would toss back his 
horns into the .stomach of the rider. 

: The natives of India generally travelled in- little 
coaches drawn by two oxen and carrying two persons. 

Tavernier, however, states that it was more comfort¬ 
able for a European traveller to go alone, and take 

V*® In tracing the routes of Tavernier ou the modern maps of India, it may 
well to bear in inhul that Golkonda was close to the modern city of 
Hyderabad, and was often confounded, with Hyderabad. 

Tavernier knew soiiiOthing of the city of Cochin, as he describes its 
:capture by the Hutch, 
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under the coach for liolding provisions and a small 
vessel for wine. Tavernier had a coach built for him 
after the French fashion; the cost of the turn-outj 
includmg the two oxen, amounted to six lumdred 
rupees. Some of these oxen would travel on the trot 
from twelve to fifteen leagues a day for sixty days 
together. When the oxen had gone half a day's 
journey, they were refreshed with two or three balls 
of wheat kneaded with butter and black sugar, about 
as big as twopenny loaves. The hire of a coach was 
about a rupee a day. It took forty days to go from 
Surat to Agra, and another forty days to go from 
Surat to Golkonda, and the journey on eacli occasion 
cost from forty to forty-five rupees. 

Those travellers who had more money to spend 
went in a palanquin. Tliis was a little couch, six or 
seven feet long and three feet broad, wdtli balisters 
all round it. It was covered ivith satin or cloth of 
gold, and carried on a bamboo, whilst a slave walketl 
by the sunny side with an umbrella. A p)alanquiM 
was mostly carried by six men, three at each end, 
and they ran along much faster than sedan-bearers in 
France. The pay of a palanqiiin-bearer was four 
rujjees a month; but if the journey exceeded sixty 
days, the pay was five rupees. 

To travel honourably in a coach or palanquin, it 
was necessary to liife twenty or thirty armed men, 
some with bows and arrows and others with ■muskets : 
they were paid at the same rate as tlie palanquin- 
bearers. Sometimes, for more magnificence, a banner 
was carried; and the English and Dutch merchants 
always carried a flag for the honour of their respective 
companies. The soldiers yvere necessary for defence 
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as show, and they kept sentries at night and cuap: 
relieved each other. They were always anxious to 
give satisfaction, for in the towns where they were ; 
engaged they had a chieftain who was responsible 
for their fidelity, and every man paid two rupees to 
his chieftain in return for his good word. 

Tavernier makes no complaints of tlie roads that Sloghul road* , 

* ^ superior to s.. 

traversed, the Moghul empire in Hindustan. phe 
Moghuls, like the Koinans, seem to have paid much 
attention to the roads, for the sake of maintaining 
tlieir authority in the more remote provinces and 
suj)pressing insurrections or revolts. Farther south 
the roadswere not so good. The highway in the 
Dekhan, running from Hyderabad te Masulipatam, 
traversed the territories of the Sultan of Golkoiida ; , 

it was iinpassable for waggons on account of the 
mountains, lakes, and rivers between Hyderabad and 
tlie coast of Coromandel. The road from Hyderabad 
to Cape Comorin ran through the Hindu kingdoms of 
the Peninsula, and was so bad that aU goods were 
carried on the backs of oxen. Travellers were unable 
to drive in coaches along this road, and were conse- 
cjuently carried in palanquins ; but the bearers ran so 
• swiftly that travelling in the Peninsula was more easy 
and rapid than in any other part of India.'^^ 

Tavernier found the same difficulties as regards Provisions, 
provisions as are mentioned by Della Valle. In the 
greater villages there w^as generally a Muhammadan in 
command, and it was possible to buy mutton, fowls, , • 
or pigeons. But when the villages were only occupied 


The state of things (Jesoiibed by Tavernier prevailed down to the first. 
<ptarter of the preffoufc century. Within the memory of Anglo-Indians still 
Uving, all travelling in the I’eiiiiieula was conducted in palanquins. 
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by Hindu Banians, tliare was notliing to be had. but 
fiour» rice, herbs, and milk meats. 

Sometimes the heat rendered it advisable to travel 
by night and rest during the day. At such times it 
was necessary to depart out of all fortified towns 
before sunset; for the commandant of the place was 
responsible for all robberies, and shut the gates at 
nightfall. Tavernier always bought his provisions 
and went out of the town in good time, and stayed 
under some tree or in the fresh air until it was cool 
enough to begin the journey. 

One remarkable institution was that of foot-posts, 
who carried letters faster than horsemen. At the 
end of every six miles on a line of route there was a 
little hut, and men Avere always there in readiness to 
run a stage. When a runner reached a hut, he threw 
the letters on the ground, as it was a bad omen 
to gh^e them into a messenger’s hand. The next 
appointed runner picked them up and carried them 
to the next stage; and in this way letters could be 
sent over the greater part of the Moghul empire. 
The higWays in India were mostly knowm by the 
trees on either side. In the absence of trees, a heap 
of stones was set up at every five hundred paces ; 
and the people of the nearest village Avere bound to 
keep the heap whiteAvashed, so tliat'when the nights 
were dark and stormy the post-runners migl.)it not 
lose tlieir Avay. 

All goods in India-Avere either carried by oxen or 
in waggons drawn by oxen. Horses and asses Avere 
never used. Sometimes camels Avere employ^ed, but 
only to carry the luggage of great personages. 

Sometimes ten or twelve thousand oxen were to 
be seen, all laden with corn, rice, pulse, or salt, at 
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'“'^■)kces wliere oitlier of those commodities were ci up. ix. 
exchanged for others. They carried corn where rice 
only was grown, rice w’here corn only was grown, and 
salt W’here there was none. Sometimes, especially in 
narrow places, travellers snfl'ered great inconvenience 
from these large caravans, by being forced to halt 
two or three days until the whole Lad passed by. 

T'he men who drove these oxen were known as Mmaria: io.h 
Manaris.^'^ They were a race of nomads, who lived 
by transporting merchandise, ctirrying their wives 
and children with them, and dwelling only in tents. 

Some had a hundred oxen, and others more or less. 

They were divided into foitr tribes, each numbering 
about a hundred thousand souls. The first tribe 
carried nothing but (!orn ; the second, nothing but 
rice; the third cairied pulse; and the fourth salt. 

Every caravan had its own chief, who assumed as 
much state as a Raja, and wore a chain of pearls round 
his neck. When the earav.an that carried the corn 
happened to meet the caravan that carried the salt, 
they frecpiently engaged in bloody frays rather than 
yield the way. The Emperor Aurangzeh considered 
that these cpiarrels were prejudicial to trade, as well 
as to the transpoi’t of provisions. Accordingly, he 
sent for the chiefs of the caravans of corn and salt, 
and exhorted them for the common good and tlieir 
own interest not to quarrel and fight, and gave to 
each of them a lakh of rupees and a chain of pearls. 

The four tribes of Manaris were distinguished Caste nuirks of 

. the four tribes. 

from each other by certain marks on tneir foreheads, ^ 
which were made by their priests. Those of the first 


These hereditary carriers were also known as Brinjarriee, and were 
. largely employed by the English during the wars against Tippu Sultan of 
Mysore. 
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tribe had a red mark about the size of a crown stuck 


with grains of wheat; those of the second tribe had 
a yellow mark stuck with rice ; and those of the 
third tribe had a grey mark stuck with millet. Those 
of tlie fourth tribe canied a great lump of salt round 
their necks in a bag. Sometimes the salt weighed as 
much as nine or ten pounds, for the heayier it w^as 
the more they gloried in carrying it; and every 
morning, before they said their prayers, they tlmmped 
their stomachs with this bag as a sign of repentiince. 

All four tribes carried a little silver box, like a 
relic box, banging to their necks, in which they 
enclosed a little sacred writing which the priests gave 
them. They also tied similar writings to their oxen 
and other cattle, whom they loved as tenderly as 
children, especially if they had no children of their 
own. The women wore only a piece of calico, white 
or painted, from their waists downward. From their 
waists upward they cut or tatooed their skin in the 
foimi of flowers, and dyed them in several colours 
with the juice of grapes, so that they actually repre¬ 
sented flowers. 

Every morning, while the men loaded their beasts 
and the women folded up the tents, the priests set 
up a certain idol in the form of a serpent in wreaths, 
upon a perch six or seven feet liigb. The peojfle then 
came up in files to ^vorsliip the serpent, the women 
going three times round the idol. When the cere¬ 
mony was over, the priests took charge of the idol, 
and loaded it upon an ox especially appointed for the 
purpose. 

The caravan of waggons comprised from one to 
two hundred of these vehicles. Each waggon was 
drawn by ton or twelve oxen, and attended by four 
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iers, who were hired by the person to whom the chav. ix. 
mardiandise belonged. Two soldiers marched on 

either side of the waggon, holding on by two ropes 
thrown across the waggon, so ns to keep it from over¬ 
turning in rough places. 

The remainina; information which Tavernier sup- poverty ^ Taver- 

XT’ r 1 TT11 details. 

plies respecting India is of a poor character. He had 
no education or fefinement, and .his observation and 
judgment were chiefly confined to matters of money 
or trade. He saw more of India tlian perhaps any 
other traveller in the seventeenth century, but he 
has little to say that is worth remembering. He 
furnishes many details respecting native manufac¬ 
tures at different localities, but in the present day 
they are obsolete and devoid of interest. His anec- 
dote.s are childish and tedious, or else offensive or 
revolting. He tells many stories of widows who had 
burnt themselves alive with tlieir deceased husbands; 
of Hindu mendicants and Muhammadan fekirs; of 
elephants, monkeys, peacocks, tigers, and serpents. 

He is often minute in hig descriptions of pagodas, 
tanks, and tombs. But he is dull and egotistical, 
without the common sense of Terry or the cultivated 
curiosity of Della Valle. 

M. De TheveInot was a traveller of a far higher Thcrsnoi, wee. 
stamp. He was a French gentleman offamily, who had 
finished his education at the University of Paris. He 
landed at Surat in January 1666, being m the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. He only remained a year in 
India, but throughout Iris narrative he shows himself 
to have been a tbougbtful and observant looker-on.*’ 


" The Travels of •MonsiBur do Thoveuot.” 
A. Lovell. Folio. Louden, 1687, 


Translated into Eu^jlish by 
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Thevenob lias left a grapliic picture of the cus 
ut Jiousc at Surat, and the zeal of Moghul officialB. 
Passengers were landed in custom-house boats, and 
conducted through a lane of custom-house officials, 
armed with bamboos, into a spacious hall where they 
were rigidly searched from top to toe. Thevenot’s 
money was taken from him, counted, and then 
returned to him, minus a duty of two and a half per 
cent. His luggage was rigidly searched”* in like 
manner, but no merchandise could be found. Other¬ 
wise, as a Christian, he would have had to pay a 
duty of four per cent, on the value; whilst Hindu 
merchants, being idolaters, paid a duty of five per 
cent. 

Some clays afterwards, Thevenob engaged a coach 
and oxen, and left Surat on a trip north-wards into 
Guzerat Part of the coiintiy between Baroche and 
Ahmadabad was a nest of robbers. At one town the 
people w^ere said to have been cannibals ; and he 
was assured that not many years before man's flesh 
had been sold in the markets. This was probably 
the part of Guzerat where Jehanglr carried out 
the wholesale executions which lie describes in his 
memoirs.^^ 

During this journey Thevenot met a great number 
of Kolies.'^* They belonged to a caste or tribe who 
had no fixed habitations, but wandered from village 
to village, carrying all their goods and chattels with 
them. Their chief business was to pick cotton and 
clean it, and when they had finished their Avork in 


.Tmnxey to 
(itiTA’rni: re- 
jiorted cannibal?. 


tVanderinar 

Kolies. 


** See ante, page 235. 

The Kolies or Coolies are also noted fcbicves. The Portuguese applied 
ilie name to the lowest class of labourers, who to this day are known as 
Coolies, 
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village they went on to anotliex', and so passed oiup/tx: 
^way tlioir lives. 

At Alimadabad Thevenot saAv a Ilindu pagoda lUmlu jiafjodA 
which Aurangzeb had courerfced into a mosque. The ““i""- 
ceremony of transformation was performed by killing 
a cow within the precincts of the pagoda, a j)ollution 
which prevented any Hindu from worshipping there 
for the future. All round the temple was a cloister 
with lovely cells, beautified with figures of marble iu 
relief, sitting crossed-Iegged after the Oriental fashion. 

Thevenot described them as naked women, but most 
probably they were Jain saints. Aurangzeb caused 
all the noses to be broken off, as images were pro¬ 
hibited by the Koran. Thevenot also saw the hos¬ 
pitals for birds and animals described by Della Valle. 

Thevenot returned to Surat viA Cambay. He or 
might have gone from Cambay to Surat by sea, but 
all small vessels were liable to be captured by the 
Malabar pirates. Accordingly he proceeded by land, 
but that way was infested by robbers known as 
.Gratiates.'** 

Thevenot’s friends advised him to hire a Charun C'haruns; thsir 

- , sacred charactet 

man and woman to accompany him aiong the road 
imt.il he was out of danger. These Charuns were a 
caste of bards, who were much respected by the Eaj- 
piUs. Whoever caused the death of a Charun was 
turned out of his caste, and treated as infamous and 
degraded beyond redemption. A Charun man and 
woman, when engaged to attend a traveller, protected 
him by threatening to kill themselves if any harm 
befell him. 


These freehootera are still knowu by the name of Grassias, but have been 
compelled, under British rule, to abandon all disorderly practices and take 
to peaceful amatiojus. 
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IX. Theveuot believed that Chanins 
Tlievenot dis« this threat; in former times, but that the practice had 

chiins to engage « i i ^ 

nillen into disuse, and that Charuns compounded with 
the Gratiates by dividing the money they received 
from the traveller. The Banians still made use of 
Charuns, and Theveuot might have hired them for 
tvro rupees a day, but he could not .bring himself to 
stoop to such a mean protection. Accordingly he 
told his coachman to drive on, and prepared to run 
all risks. At one place a Gratiate called on the 
coachman to stop, and by making an outcry would 
have induced others to join him, but he was easily 
satisfied by the pay merit of some coppers. 

A little way farther a toll of half a rupee was col¬ 
lected from all travellers by the Raja of the Gratiates. 
In return, the Raja answered for all robberies com¬ 
mitted within his territories. Indeed the Raja did 
liis best to prevent all robberies, and be caused all 
stolen things to be restored, especially goods belong¬ 
ing to merchants. The same Raja levied ten rupees 
a man on all caravans between Surat and Agra ; but,, 
in return he gave the merchants a feast, cntGrtained 
them with dancing girls, and sent a body of horsemen 
to guard them so long as they remained under his 
jurisdiction. He was lord of all the villages from 
Cambay to Baroche, and all his subjects were known 
as Gratiates, 

'ifsti-ation Theveuot described the administration of justice in 
Sui’at, which resembled that in all Muhammadaii 
cities. There was a Mufti or .Mullah who superin¬ 
tended all matters that concerned the Muhammadan* 
religion. There was a Ktlzl who was consulted when¬ 
ever there was any dispute about the law. There 
Ms a Wakianavis, who sent reports clirccfc to the 


a Lharua. 


of the 
(rratifttCsJ. 



had carried out 
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. of all that took place in the city. There 

was also a Kotwal and Foujdar, whose duties will be 
described farther on. 

There were two Nawabs afc Surat 'w^ho were inde¬ 
pendent of each other, and responsible only to the 
Paclishalu One Nawab commanded the fortress and 
the other tlie town; and neither encroached on the 
rights or duties of the other. 

The Nawab of the town was the judge in all civil 
matters, and generally rendered speedy justice. If a 
man sued another for a debt, he had cither to show 
an obligation, to produce two witnesses, or to take an 
oath. If he was a Christian be swore on the Gospels ; 
if he were a Muhammadan he swore on the Koran ; 
and if he were a Hindu he swore on the cow. A 
Hindu oath consisted in laying the hand upon a cow, 
and expressing a desire to eat its flesh if what he 
said was not true. Most Hindus, however, pi’eferrcd 
to lose their cause rather than swear, because swearing 
was always regarded by them as an infamous action. 

The Nawab never interfered in criminal affairs; 
tliey were all left to the Kotwah [[This oflicer dis¬ 
charged the functions of magistrate, judge, head of 
the police, and superintendent of the prison; and 
w^as held generally responsible for the peace and ordei 
of tlie city.] He ordered criminals to be whipped or 
cudgelled in his presence, either in his own house or 
at tile place where the crime had been committed. 
He went abroad on horseback, attended by'several 
oflicers on foot, some carrying batons and great whips, 
others carrying lances, swords, targets, and iion 
ruaces, but every man having a dagger at his 
side. 

Neither the Nawab nor the Kotwal could put any 
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_ mB;n to deatL.^^ Aurang^ielb reserved that power xo 
himself. Therefore, whenever any man deserved 
Aunuigxob. t]eatli, a courier was dispatched to know the pleasure 
of the Padisliah, and the imperial orders were put in 
execution immediately after the return of the courier. 

The Kotwal paraded the streets duriug the night 
to prevent disorders, and he set guards at difFereiit 
places. If any man was found abroad in the streets, 
lie was committed to prison, and rarely released with¬ 
out being whipped or bastinadoed. This round of 
duty was performed three-times every night, namely, 
at nine o^clock in the evening, at twelve o’clock at 
night, and at three o’clock in the morning. 

TheKotwml was answerable for all thefts committed 
in the town. Whenever a robbery was discovered, 
the Kotwal aiiprehended all the people of the; liouse, 
young and old, and subjected them in turns to a 
severe beating. If at the end of five or six days no 
one confessed, they were all set at liberty. 

There was also a provost at Surat, who was called 
the Foujdar. Ills duty was to secure the country 
round about, and he was answerable for all robberies 
committed witliin a certain area outside the citv. 

Two years before Thevenots visit to Surat the 
place had been plundered by Sivaji, and the memory 
of that four days* sack and burning was still fresh 
in the minds of the inhabitants. It was wonder¬ 
ful that such a populous city should liave patiently 
suffered itself to be looted by a handful of men ; but 
the Hindus were mostly cowards, and no sooner did 
Sivaji appear than they all fled, some to Baroche, 


The Foujdar of 
tiie district. 


Plunder of Sumt 
% in 1664. 


Criraiiial justice had boon much more lax in the reign of Shah Jehan, 
Seb Mftndelsto'a story of the execution of dancing girls by the governor of 
Ahmadabad, antej chap, vi. 
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others to the fortress. The Christiaus from chap, 
Europe managed to protect themselves against the 
Mahrattas, but this was because they had planted 
caimon round their factories? whereas Sivaji and his 
Mahrattas had no artillery to bring against them. 

Thevonot also mentions Sivaii’s visit to Delhi, and Bitairs rtaiuo 

. f* A 1 Delhi, ItCO, 

i^ubseqiient escape froni tlie designs of Aurangzeb, 
which happened in 1666, the very year that Thevenot 
was travelling in India, He explains that Aiirangzeb 
shrank from putting Sivaji to death because he feared 
an insurrection of the Rajas, who had become sure¬ 
ties for the performance of Aiirangzelys promises. 

' Thevenot travelled along the once famous high- 
w^ay between Agra and Delhi, wdiich was planted 
with trees, and extended beyond Delhi to Lahore. 

But he describes the road as being only tolerable, and 
as infested by tigers, panthers, and lions; also by 
certain skilful, robbers, who were afterwards known 
as Thugs. These miscreants were the most cunning 
in all the world. Tliey threw a noose with certain 
aim round a man's neck, and then strangled him in 
a trice. Sometimes they sent a handsome w^omari on 
the road, who appeared with dishevelled liair, weeping 
cand complaining of some misfortune. A traveller 
was easily decoyed into a conversation with this 
dangerous lady, who either threw the noose and 
strangled him with her own hands, or else stunned 
him until the robbers came up and finislied the 
business. 

Thevenot furnishes some curious details respecting M;afi])nrcountry; 

, - •TIT Nail' 

the Nairs of Malabar. The Nairs, he said, had a great «racy. 
conceit of their nobility, because they fancied them¬ 
selves to be desceacU‘d from the Sun, They gave 
place to none except the Portuguese, and tliat pre- 
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cedeiiee cost blood. The Portuguese Viceroy at Goa 
agreed with the Kaja of Cochin that the question 
should be settled by a duel between a Portuguese 
man and a Nair. The Nair was overcome, ami from 
that time tlie Nairs gave precedence to the Portu¬ 
guese. 

The Nairs had a strong aversion to a low-caste 
people known as Poleas. If a Nair felt the breatli 
of a Polea, he fancied himself polluted, and was obliged 
to kill the man, and make certain ablutions in public 
with great ceremony. If he spared tlie Polea, and 
the matter reached the ears of the Raja, the Nair 
would be either put to death or sold for a slave. 

The Poleas in the fields avere obliged to cry out 
“Pot Pol” incessantly, in order to give notice to 
any Nairs who might chance to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood. If a Nair responded, the Poleas retired to a; 
distance. No Polea w-as allowed to enter a town. 
If a Polea avanted anything he cried for it with a 
loud voice outside the town, and left the money at a 
certain place appointed for the traffic. Some mer¬ 
chant then brought the commodity tliat was called 
for, .and took away the price of it. 

Dr. John Fryer, M.I)., of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, arrived in India in 1673, about six or seven 
years after the departure of Thevenot, He was a 
surgeon to the East India Company during the war 
between the English and Dutch ; and he sailed to 
Madras with a fleet of ten ships which had been 
armed for the conveyance of treasure during the 


« "A New Account of East India and Perm,” by John Fryer, M.D,, 
Cantab. Folio. Lond. 
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une 1073, after a voyage of six niontlis from ciur. ix 
Gravesend, the fleet rounded the island of Ceylon, yoya«e to 

' _ ^ Aladraa and 

and sailed up the coast of Coromandel. Those on 
board saw the Dutcli colours flying from their fortress 
at Sadras, about tliirty miles to the south of Madras. 

As they approached Madras they found that a large 
Dutch squadron was cruising about. Accordingly, they 
made no attempt to land the treasure, but carried it 
on northward to the port of Masulipatam, where the 
Englisli had established a factory. 

In the seventeenth century tlie arrival of an Eno^lish Eucrlish fuc'toi'y 

. at Masulipatum, 

fleet at an English factory in India was a grand time 
for rejoicing. Those on board fired salutes, whilst the 
sailors blew their trumpets. Those in the English 
fiictory displayed their flag, but they dared not return 
tlie salutes, for all the cannon tliey had were kept care¬ 
fully concealed from the Muhammadan authorities. 

The town of Masulipatam belonged to the Sultan of 
Golkonda, and the Sultan had issued stringent orders 
that none of the European factories should import 
cannon or make war on each other within his domi¬ 
nions. 

Next morning the, treasure brought by the English Native boaimea. 
fleet was safely landed at Masulipatam, The native 
boatmen who carried it away were strange objects in 
the eyes of Fry^r, They were of a sunburnt black. 

Their hair was long and black, but was all shaven off 
excepting one lock which was kept twisted to enable 
their prophet, Perimal, to haul them into heaven. 

They wore nothing but a clout of calico girt about 
the middle with a sash; but they all had golden rings 
in their ears. 

Other natives soon appeared on board in a more Ratriiah-speaic* 
stylish garb. These were men of business of a superior 

31 
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rank to the koatmen. They wore a head-dress 
calico coiled turban fashion, and light vests and 
loTio- loose trousers, with a sash about the wais . 
Thry offered their services for a small wage, to wart 
on any of the passengers on board, or to execute tben 
affairs They all spoke English, and told all the 
news; but in order to nnclerstand what was going on 
it will be necessary to explain the general slate ot 

affairs on the coast of Coromandel. 

The port of Masulipatam, immediately to the nortu- 

Avard of the Kistna river, had belonged to the Sultans 
of Golkonda for nearly two centuries. But the repon 
to the southward of the river was m the hands ot 
Hindu Eajas, and the Sultans had only rcce^lv 
extended their conciuesfcs in that direction. The 
reigning Sultan attacked the English settlement at 
Madras, but -was baffled by the cannon oi 
Georae. He, however, captured the Portuguese 
settlement at St. Thom6, and carried away alh the 

cannon, whilst the Portuguese took refuge in I'oi 
^^t CrCOrc^G 

At this aisis a French fleet appeared off the^coast 
of Coromandel, captured St. Thom6 from the Sultan 
of Golkonda, and held it for two or three^years. 1 ic 
consequence was that there was war betw-een the 
French and the Sultan, and the Dutch fleet was 
preparing to help tlie Sultan against the French at 

The news that Dr. Fryer heard from the English- 
speaking natives at Masulipatam was that the Frenc i 
had captured four Mubammadau ships m the roads, anc 
burnt four others; and that the Frencli liad a so com¬ 
pelled some Dutch factories on the Coromandel coast 
to supply them with provisions and other necessaries. 
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Fryer went on shore in a country boat, carrying citap. ix. 
a single sail^ and resembling a large barge. He was 
paddled over the bar without much trouble, but he 
says thiit the noise of the waves was as deafening as 

■ the cataracts of the Nile. 

Within the bar was still water. Dr. Fryer saw a Fnrtresu ar,.^ 
rude fortress of mud belonging to the Sultan, which 
was mountod with tea great guns; and several 
Muhammadan junks were riding at anchor under the 
protection of the guns. About a bowshot ofip was 
the town of Masulipatam. It w^aa environed with a 
mud wall, entrenched wdth a stinking morass, and 
partly moated by the sea. Tliei'e were two bank- 
tolls, or custom-house quays; but they were mean in 
appearance and poorly guarded.^® 

The streets of Masulipatam were broad amd the Streets, bdiisos, 

1 *1 T If mi T ^ f T -I public buiiaiii|;H 

builclings lot by. Ihe better sort ot houses were made aadbazais. 
of wood find plaster. They had balconies roofed with 
tiles, and looking on to the streets through folded 
wooden windows latticed with rattans. Below w^as 
a stately gateway leading into a square court, witli a 
tank in the centre and terrace-walks on either side. 

The poorer houses were like tliatclicd beehives walled 
; round with mud. The public buildings consisted of 

■ mosques, a custom-house, and a mean court of j ustice. 

The places of fesort Avere three bazars, which were 
crowded with people and commodities. ^ 

The inhabitants of Masulipatam consisted of Mu- InlmbiUiuts. 

. bammadans and Hindus. There were .some Armeniarj.Sj 
who caniod on a correspondence with the interior. 

There were also Portuguese, Dutch, English, and a 
few Erenchmen. 


^ The batik-tolla were the places where duties or toils were levied on all 
gooda exported or imported by sea. * 
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The Mnliammadana had established their authority 
over the Hindus in a remarkable manner. There 
had been a quarrel amongst the ca.stes. The artificers^ 
including goldsmiths and carpenters, had been insolent 
to the higher castes and tyrannical towards their 
inferiors. Tlie higher castes conspired 'with tlic 
husbandmen and labourers to degrade the artificers, 
and they prevailed on the Muhammadans to help 
them. Accordingly the artificers were reduced to the 
lowest grade of society, known as Halal-chors, or 
unclean eaters. Henceforth the artificers were not 
allowed to ride in palanquins at maixiages and fes¬ 
tivals, hut only on horseback.“ The Muhammadans 
thus took the power into their own hands, and the 
Hindus never attempted to recover their fonner 
liberties. 

The Sidtan of Golkonda was a Muhammadan, who 
had been raised from poverty to the throne througli 
the iuflueoce of the chief euuiicli. He resided at the 
city of Golkonda, fifteen days’ journey to the west¬ 
ward. Under him the chief eunuch ordered the 
Avhole realm. ' He amassed great treasure.^, exactitig 
every man’s estate when he pleased, mulcting the 
■wealthier classes at his own will, and squeezing the 
common people to penury. At the death of a 
irrandee he had the reversion of his“estate. He also 
derived a largo revenue from the diamond mines of 
Golkonda.®' 


This curious tradition is autheatic and historical. Truces of the abruggle 
between the right and left hands amongst the lower castes are still prevalent 
in Southern India. The story of thd marrbgo between the son of a gold- 
eraith and the daughter of a Brahraan in Appendix IL is an expi-esBion of the 
traditional hatred against artisans. 

The ascendancy of eunuchs at the court of Golkonda is a significant fact. 
The Sultans of both Golkonda and Bijdpur found themselves threatened and 
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expenses of the Sultan were inconsiderable. His chap. ix. 
militaiy forces were inaiiitamed by his own subiects 
Ill tiieir respective provinces; they formed a standing 
army, numbering a hundred thousand horse and foot 
when all were brought together. The Sultan had 
also two hundred elephants in continual readiness, 
which "were maintained by the farmens of his revenues. 

His resources were squandered on liis pleasures, to 
W'hich he was entirely abandoned. 

The Muhammadans at Masulipatam kept a strict Muliam rottdnu 
hand over the Hindus, intrusting tliem with no place 
of concern, and using them only as mechanics and 
serving-me 1 . 1 . 

The Persians had planted themselves in Masuli-reraiangraa. 
patam, and got on partly by trade and partly by"^^''* 
arms. Many had grown to be rich, but all were 
liable to be despoiled of their wealtli. They lived 
in much splendour, especially priding themselves 
upon having a numerous retinue and handsome 
followers. The merchant servants of the East India 
Company were not behind in similar displays. The 
president of the factory at Masulipatam was always 
attended with music, banners, and umbrellas, as well 
as l>y a train of two hundred soldiers and spearmen. 

The people of Masulipatam celebrated their festivals, rogavais 
and especially their weddings, with much show and cessioiw. ^ 
splendour. Marriages were commonly performed at 
night, wdth the noise of drums, trumpets, and fifes. 

Tlie poorest Hindu, excepting those of the proscribed 
caste, had a week's jollity at his marriage; going 


th'warted by the growing power of the lauded nobility. At Golkonda a 
favo'iiirite eunuch was raiaed to power as a check upon the IVruhammaclan 
nobles^. In Bij^pur a favourite Abyssinian was raised to power for the same 
purpose. Eunuchs and Abyssiniona have often played important parts in 
Oriental history. 
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about in a palanquin, atteiKled l)y guards carry mg 
swords, targets, and jayelins, whilst others bore ensigns 
denoting the honour of their caste. But if any 
artificer or low-casto man attempted the like, he 
was dragged back to his quarters by the hair of his 
headr'^^ 

The Muhammadans were very grave and haughty. 
They took delight and pride in smoking their hookahs 
whilst sitting cross-legged in a great chair at their 
doors. Tliey cloisterecl up tbeir w^omen from the eyes 
of all men. Sometimes a woman went abroad in a 
close palanquin, but it was death to any man to 
attempt to unveil her. Marriages were contrived 
by tlie parents wdiilst the children were young. 
At seven years of age tlie son was separated from his 
mother aiid the brother from tlic sister. 

The Hindus at Masulipatam had no such strictness. 
The women went abroad in the open air, adorned 
with chains and earrings, jewels in their noses, and 
golden rings on their toes. Q-^heir hair was long and 
tied up behind with a kind of coronet at the top 
formed of gold and jewels. 

The Hindus were clever arithmeticians. They 
dealt with the nicest fractions without a pen; they 
were much given to traffic, and were intelligent, if 
not fraudulent, in all trading transactions. They 
stained calicoes at Masulipatam in a way far superior 
to what was to be seen anywhere else. Little children, 
as well as older persons, stretch(xl the calicoes upon 
the ground, and then painted them with a dexterity , 
and exactness peculiar to themselves. It was tln^ 

These kind of quarrels were frequent in Madras in former tirnev^^ and 
gometimes led to bloodshed. The French settlement at Pondichen v was iu 
like manner often the scene of similar riots. 
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staining or dyeing cottons that made tlie iiort chap. ix. 
^df Masulipatam so niiicli frequented. 

The natives, however, were very timorous. A short Timidity or the 
time before Fryer’s arrival at the port, an Englishman at the j^giish. 
excited the fury of the mob in some affair about a 
woman. The offender fled to the English factory, hut 
a De~roy was set upon the factory in the name of the 
Sultan. Under this instrument all communication was 
closed; no wood, water, or provisions could be carried 
into the factory/^ At last the ofiender was induced to 
leave the flictory, and was then torn to jneces by the 
mob before tlie factory gates. At this sight twenty-four 
Englishmen drew out some field-pieces, scoured the 
streets, and held the two bank-tolls for a whole day 
and night against the population of Masulipatam, num¬ 
bering two hundred thousand souls. The De-roy was 
at last taken off, but the natives remained in such a 
panic of fear, that on the arrival of the English fleet 
they would have abandoned the place and fled into 
the jungle, had they not been reassured by the English 
in the factory. 

In all capital cases at Masulipatam the criminal Pubueexetu* 

T 1 • -I* 1 n ^ • • Ilona. 

was put to death immediately alter conviction, either 
by being dismembered or impaled. In cases of 
murder, the nearest kinsman of the murdered person 
was required to“ prosecute the murderer and execute 
him. He began to hack away at the murderer, and 
then the rabble rushed in and finished him, The 
grandees were put to death by poust.®^ Law disputes 


TIjq usage of placing a De*roy on a European factoiy or Befctlement vvaa 
often practised under Muhammadan rule. Many instances of this way of 
reducing a fort or factory to submisoion are to bo found iu tho old records at 
Madras. 

This poison h.as already been described. See anife, page 313, note. 
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were soon ended; for the Nawab heard ca»ses c 
inorning, and delivered judgments at once with the 
aid of the Kdzi. 

Keligions of every kind were tolerated at Mastiii- 
patam. There were Persians of the Shiah sect, wlio 
declared that Ali, and no one but Ali, was the right¬ 
ful successor of Muhammad. There were Turks of 
the Sunm sect, who venerated all the four Khalifs. 
Tliere were Hindu idolaters worshipping many house¬ 
hold deities, but acknowledging only one true God, 
and adoring the others as his deified attributes^ 
Every day after devotion the Hindus fixed a painted 
symbol on their foreheads. They refused to eat with 
any one who did not belong to their caste. They 
lived on roots, herbs, rice, and fruits of every kind; 
but they would not eat anything that had life, or 
anything, such as eggs, that would produce life, Thej" 
would, however, drink milk, and also a j>reparation 
of boiled butter wdiich they called ghee. 

Dr. Fryer stayed with the fleet a whole month at 
ilasulipatam. At last a foot-post brought the web 
come news from Madras that the Dutch fleet had 
been repulsed by the French, and had sailed away 
to Ceylon. The treasure brought from England was 
then re-shipped on board the English ships and car¬ 
ried away to Fort St. George. 

The foundation of Madras must always be regarded 
as an epoch in Indian history. It was the first terrb 
torial possession of the English in India. The site was 
a long sandy beach about four or five miles to the 
northward of the old Portuguese town of St. Tliocm?. 
It was about six miles in length along the shore, and 
in breadth was about one mile inland. There were 
villages and towns in the neighbourhood, but on this 
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Fort St Oeorffc 

Wliltt5-to\vu a»ul 


sandy site tliere were no inhabitants wbat- 
'evef^ except some native fishermen, who bad lived in 
a little settlement of their own from the remotest 
antiquity. The fishermen were a very primitive 
people. They lived under a hereditary headman, 
and were governed by hereditary laws of the simplest 
type. If a fisherman got drunk he paid a fine of two 
fishes to the headman; and if he committed other 
breaches of the moral law, he was punished in like 
mannei-. Tlie fishermen were converted to Christi¬ 
anity by the Portuguese Catholics of St. Thomd ; bun 
to all appearances they are pursuing down to the 
])rescnt day the same simple and innocent lives as 
they did in the days of Rhma. 

In 1639 the English built a fortified faetorj'’ hard 
by this fishing village; it was known as Fort St. niack-town, 
George. The main business of the factory was to 
provide stained calicoes, like those at Masulipatam, 
and .ship them to the Eastern Archipelago in ex¬ 
change for nutmegs and other spices, which ill due 
course were shipped to England. The English lived 
within the walls of Fort St. George, which was 
consequently known as White-town. Meanwhile, a 
straggling native village, peopled hy weavers, stainers, 
and petty dealers, grew up to the northward of the 
fort under the distinctive name of Black-town. 

The site of Madras and Fort St. George Lad been 
purchased from a Hindu ISTaik, W'ho claimed to be a 
representative of the old Rajas of Vijayanagar. But 
the Hindu Kaiks on the coast of Coromandel were 
powerless to resist the advancing tide of Maiham- 
madans from Golkonda. Many were swept into 
oblivion. The English made their peace with the 
Sultan of Golkonda by agreeing to pay him a yearly 
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rental of twelve hundred pagodas, or about five < 
liundred pounds in English money. This amount was 
covered several times over by the levy of customs on 
every commodity which was brought into Black-town 
or White-town. Indeed, the yearly revenue of Madras, 
from customs, ground-rents, monopoly farms, and 
otlier sources, amounted to about thirty thousand 
pagodas, or from twelve to fifteen thousand pounds 
sterling. 

The trade of Madras liad been prosperous. The 
civil war between Charles the First and his Parliament 
had lessened it for a while, but it improved after the 
restoration of Charles the Second.^"' But in 1673, 
when Dr. Fryer visited the place, it Avas in a most 
unpleasant predicament. The Portuguese town of 
St. Thomd had undergone slram^e vicissitudes. Some 
ten yeai's previously the Sultan of Golkonda had 
cajDturecl the place, and carried ofi' all the Portuguese 
guns. The Sultan offered to restore St. Thomd, but 
the Portuguese refused to accept it unless they got 
back their guns. A French fleet next appeared off 
the coast, and sent to St. Thomd for provisions. The 
Muhammadan commandant refused to comply A\dtli 
the request. Accordingly the French brought their 
ships to hear upon the place, and set tlie Sultan of 
Golkonda at defiance, and finally tdbk St. Thoin6 by 
storm. 

Sir William Langliorn, the governor of Madras, 
AA^as in a dilemma. Great Britain was in alliance 
with France and at war with Holland. The Sultan 
of Golkonda called on the Dutch and English to help 


The falling-ofF in the Madras trade was made up during the eivil war by 
increased sales of saltpetre, which was obtained from the neighbourhood of 
Patna, and brought down the Gauges and Hughli, 
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niom(5 from tlie Fxendi/ AF the 
same time tlie Frencli wem;^requesting supplies of 
proviBioiis and liionejr from tHe English governor of. 

Aladras by virtue of tlie English alliapce with France; 

If Sir.'Wiijiam Langhorn assisted tjie Sultaii pf Grdl- 
konda/he , violated the treaty witF France, 
rec^^ntly been oonduded at'Dover between Cluxrlejs " 
the Second and Louis the Fourteemth*' If he assisted 
the French, he violated his. engagements, with the- 
Sultan of Gyjkond^i* . At on^ time he contemphfted 
leaving Madras" altogether, and migrating to some 
.place farther south out ofrreabh of eitheivtbe Sultan 
or the French?® It is, however, unnbctTss.iuy to dwell 
upon these complications; it-^;;^'!! suffice^ to show 
wdmt was going on in I673^^1\'hen I^^. lfryer arrived 
at Madras. . . 

Dr. Fiwer was paddled over the surf nil’aT\IussulaDr. riyenands 
boat. Ordinary boats fastened with nails wopld have 
been wrenched to pieces^ by the'" violence of the surf; , 
but the blanks of the Muskila boat were, sewn together 
by cocoa-nut rop^s;. which yielded to the force^ of the 
waves, but let in considerable quantities of water. 

Dr, Frver landed in a wet condition, but the beach i>escr^tion or 

■ , rort St. UfcOi'ge, 

Avas scalding hot from the burning sun, and lie 
hastened to the shelter of the Fort. Looked at from 
the w^ateiv Fort' St. George was a place of great 
strength; It wms oblong, about four hundred yards 
in length from north to.south, and one hundred 
yards from east to vrest. There was a bastion at 
each corner of the walls mounted with guns, and the 
banner of St. George waved bravely over the wdiole. 

The streets inside ^vere sweet and clean. The houses 
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were about forty or fifty in number; and every 
liouse had an Italian portico, battlements on the roof 
and a terrace vralk; and there were roivs of trees 
before the doors. There were no public structures 
within the fortress, except the governors house in 
the centre, and a small chapel where the Portuguese 
celebrated mass. 

Sir William Langhorn was governor of Madras, 
but in those days Madras was the chief settleineht of 
the English in the Eastern seas, and consequently 
liis jurisdiction extended to Bengal. In mercantile 
phrase he was Superintendent over all the English 
iactories on the coast of Coromandel and the banks 
of the Pluglili and Ganges, as far as Patna.'^^ Ho had 
a mint at Madras with jjrivileges of coining. He 
had appointed English justices at Maxiras, with powder 
of life and death over the native population, but not 
over the king’s liege people of England. His personal 
guard consisted of three or four Imndred ^‘blacks; 
besides a baud of fifteen hundred ready to serve 
when occasion required. He never went abroad 
without fifes, drums, trumpets, and a flag with two 
balls on a red field; and at such times he was ac¬ 
companied by his council and factors on horseback, 
and their ladies in .palanquins. 

English ami Por. TJic Euglisli populatiou of Wliitc-town scarcely 

thfiTofVOTtsr numbered three hundred souls. The Portuguese 
population of White-town numbered three thousand * 

, for they had taken refuge in Fort St. George when 
driven out of St. Thomd some ten years previously, 
and were welcomed at the time as adding to the 
security and prosperity of the settlement. 


The EngUsh bad no settlement at Calcutta for some years after Dr, 
Fryer left Ii^;dia. 
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-town was distributed into long streets crossed 
by others-; There were choultries, or places for the 
administration of justice ; an exchange for merchants 
and money-changers; and one pagoda enclosed in a 
large stone wall, with diflerent chapels for the several 
castes. One part of'the pagoda was closed up with 
arches and -kept continually shut: and here it was 
said that many natives kept their treasures. Other 
bhamhei's were open; they were smaller, with flat 
X'oofs; having planks of stone laid , across, like the 
wooden planks laid on rafters in English houses. 

There were hieroglyphics along the cornices, and in¬ 
decent images sculptured on the walls. The outsides 
were wrought round with monstrous elTigies, and the 
gates were the highest part of the buildings. 

The native population of Madras was of the same Nataepopuiu- 

-*■4. . tion: thirty 

‘mixed character as at Masulipatam, The HiikIus, thonj»nd 
liowever, were not under tlie bondage of the Muham- 
niadans; they were protected by the English, who 
conimancled the whole country within the reach of their 
guns. The East India Company had thirty thousand 
Hindus in their employ at Madras, whilst there were 
hardly forty Muhammadans in the whole settlement. 

The country round about Madras was sandy, 
plentiful in provisions. Rice was grown without the 
town, and was nohrished by the letting in of water. 

The English also had many gardens, where they grew 
gourds of all sorts for stews and pottage, herbs for 
salad, flowers, including jessamine, and fruits of 
many kinds. There were topes of plantains, cocoa- 
nuts, guavas, jock fruit, mangoes, plums, and pome- 
. granates. 

There were also groves of betel, consisting of green Groves of betei, 
and slender trees about twelve or fourteen feet 
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jointed like canes, with spreading W 
■ The bctcl-trco brought forth clusters of green 

nuts, like walnuts in green shells ; but the fruit was 
different, being hard when dried, and looking like 
nutmegs. The natives che’wed the betel-nut witli a 
lime made of calcined oyster-shells, called chunam. 
The nut and chunam Avere Avrapped up in a leaf 
known as areka. Thjus mixed, the betel-nut, chunam, 
and areka leaf formed the Indian entertainment 
called piln/* ^ 

Dr. Dryer had his own views respecting the political 
complications at St. Thomd. He was at first sur¬ 
prised that a potent sovereign, like the Sultan of 
Golkonda, slioukl permit the forts on his coast, such 
as Madras, St. Thorn^, and some others, to be 
garrisoned by foreigners, Subsequetitlv he saAV that 
the Sultan of Golkonda, like all native princes in 
India, was weak at sea. It was, therefore, wise policy 
on the Sultan’s part to commit the strongholds on 
the coast to the cliarge of those European settlers 
Avhom he called his friends, as thereby the foreigners 
would defend his dominions from invasion, and also 
furnish places of retreat in the event of his being 
defeated by the Moghnl.^^ 

Dr. Fryer Avitnessed the same kind of Hindu cere¬ 
monies at Madras as those described by Della Valle ; 


''Iliailn worship 
^Hfc WttOraK* 


Pitu n,nd betel are farailiar terms to every Europeaa ia India. Pan is 
served tip at the close of every reception of natives. It is supposed to 
^ strengthen the digestion, to stimulate the system like tobacco, and to sweeten 
the breath; but the red liquor colours the teeth, pervades the saliva, and 
oozes out bet'sveen the lips. It is accordingly a most unsightly practice in the 
eyes of Europeans, and especially destructive to the ideal of Oriental beauty. 

Dr. Fryer was no doubt correct in hia conclusions, but it would have 
been a most unpleasant complication for the English if the Sultans of Gol- 
konda or Bijapur had condescended to take refuge at Madras when pressed at 
a later period by tho armies of Aurangzeb, 
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^ expressocT surprise that a people, so apt as cnAi» . ix. , 

the Hindus were in all that pertained to -profit and 
gain, should iieA^er have advanced one step out of the 
rudiments of the religion and civilisation of the. 
ancient world, but continue to practise the old worship . 

of Pan, Ceres, and Flora. 

In October 1673 Dr. Fryer left Madras in the Eng- Bombay haruonr. 
lish fleet, and coasted round Cape Comorin andnorth- 
w'-ard along Malabar, towards the new English settle¬ 
ment at Bombay. The harbour at Bombay was a 
magnificent expanse of water, capable of containing a 
thousand of the best ships in Europe. As the English 
fleet scfiled towards Bombay Castle, Di’. Fryer saw 
three Moghul men of war, each of three hundred tons 
burden, besides many smaller vessels. There were 
also three English men of war, with pennants at every 
yard-arm. 

• Bombay, poor as it was when Fryer saw it, was 
already a very different place from what it had beenPo,t„gu.8». 
under the Portuguese. When the English took pos¬ 
session there was a Government tlouse, pleasantly 
situated in the midst of a garden with terrace w’alks 
and bowers, but very poorly fortified. Four brass 
guns were mounted on the house, and a few small 
pieces w'ere lodged in convenient towers to keep oflf 
the Malabar pirates. But there was no protection for 
the people. The Malabars often ravaged the coasts, 
plundered the villages, and carried oft the inhabitants 
into hopeless slavery. 

The English speedily e:ffected an entire change. 

They loaded the terraces with cannon, and built ram- ’ 
parts over the bowers. When Dr. Fryer landed, ten 
years after the British occupation, Bombay Castle was 
mounted with a hundred and twenty pieces of ord- 
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nance, whilst, sixty field-pieces were in readiness, 
few months before his arrival the Dutch had attacked 
Bombay, but were forced to retire to their boats with* 
out any booty whatever, 

Ur.healthiness of Botiibay, howGver, was so unhealthy that Dr. Fryer 

describes it as a charnel-house. The site was un¬ 
wholesome and the air was bad. These evils were 
aggravated by the intemperance of the English set¬ 
tlers. English wives were sent out, but their children 
turned out poor and weakly. 

From Bombay Dr. Fryer proceeded northwards to 
Surat. Here he remained several months, and saw 
much of the ways and condition of the people,. Surat 
had been much changed since Della Valle’s visit. The 
town swarmed with Fakirs, and there were evidences 
on all sides of tlie intolerant rule of Aurangzeb, as 
contrasted with the lax toleration which prevailed in 
the reign of JehangiT. 

No Christian could appear in the streets of Surat in 
good clothes, or mounted on a proper horse, without 
being assailed by Muhammadan beggars,—bold, lustyj 
and often drunken. These pious rascals inquired 
loudly of the Almighty w'hy he suflered them to go 
on foot in rags and allowed Christian Kafirs to go on 
horseback in rich attire. Sometimes they would run 
a “muck;” that is, rush out sword .in hand and kill 
all they met, until tliey were killed themselves. They 
were especially ready to commit such violent actions 
if they had been sanctified by a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
However, Christians had small ground of complaint, 
for rich Muhammadans were often persecuted in like 
manner by these noisy knaves. 

JIuhammadan The Muhammadan merchants at Surat lived in 

iwerchant.<s; their t i 

housea^and lofty liouscs, ilat at the top, and terraced with plaster. 
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Ss was clear, anti eould only be obtained from the char ix 
V enetiaiia/at? Constantinople. The. windows were 
mostly folding-doors, screened with lattices or isin¬ 
glass, or more commonly oyster-shells. The Moghuls 
wore 3ich attire, with a poniard at their girdle. They 
were neat in apparel and grave in carriage. They 
W'ere courteous to strangers, receiving them at the 
doorway, and ushering them into a court or choultry, 
spread with carpets, and open to some tank of purling 
water. There they took off their shoes, made the 
usual salam, and took their seats, having long velvet 
cushions to holster tlioir back and sides. 

The Banians, or B iudu brokers, lived in a diffe-Hindu Banians 
rent fashion. They affected no stately houses, 
dwelt in sheds. Even the richest crowded together, 
three or four families in a hovel, with goats, cows, and 
calves, until they were almost poisoned with vermin 
and nastiues.s. But they had reason for what they 
did. Any Banian suspected of being rich was certain 
to be deprived of his wealtli by the Nawab of Surat, 
unless he had secured the protection of some power¬ 
ful grandee. 

The Muhammadan Fakirs were the pest of the 
country.^ Aimingzeb, the reigning Moghul, had lived 
for^:.gome years "as' a Fakir before he came to the 
tlirdne, and."he was said to favour the order. The 
Fakirs wmi'e supposed to be holy men, who were ab¬ 
stracted from the world aiid resigned to God; on this 
pretence they committed various extravagances and 
performed strange penances. One Fakir vowed that 
he would Tiaug by his heels until he had collected 
money enough to build a moscpie. Another travelled 
about the country on an ox, with a liorn blowing 
before him, and a man fanning him with a peacock’s 

sa 
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tail. As lie went he rattled a great chain fa.stejied to 
his foot to proclaim his nece-ssities; and the poorest 
Hindus gave their alms, otherwise they might be 
.accused before the Kdzi of liaving blasphemed Mu- 
^lianimad, from which there was no escape except by 
paying a large ransom or becoming a Muhammadan. 

Alost of the Fakirs were vagabonds. Some lived 
in gardens and retired places in the fields, like thg 
seers of old and the children of the prophets. They 
professed poverty, but took what they pleased wher¬ 
ever they went. During the heat of the day they 
idled away their time under shady, trees ; at niglit 
they entered the town in troops, and collected alms 
more like robbers than beggars. Mercliants who had 
been successful in tlieir ventures would often bestow 
their bounty on theFaldrs. Sometimes the holy men 
demanded alms of bazar dealers and shopkeepers, or 
rushed out in the streets and bawled for a hundred 
rupees, and refused to be satisfied with less money. 

The Nawab of Surat was a great man. Every 
morning he went in‘State to his judgment-seat at¬ 
tended by three hundred footmen carrying firearms, 
three elephants, forty horses, and four and tw'euty 
banners. He was always accompanied by the lv4zi 
to assist in law points, and he too had a large train. 
Moreover, the approach of the Nhwab was always 
heralded with loud trumpets and thundering kettle¬ 
drums. Yet with all this pomp and authority the 
Nawab was unable to curb the Fakirs. Sometimes 
tlie Fakirs formed themselves into aii army, delivered 
offenders from the hands of justice, and could hardly 
be restrained from breaking out into open rebellion. 

The poorer inhabitants of Surat were entirely at 
the mercy of the Nawab and his soldiers. Any crafis- 
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Tuan might be pressed into his service, and compelled chav. i\. 
either to work without wages or to get off by pay¬ 
ment of a fine. 

At the time of Fryer’s visit the remains of Sivaj i S General foar of 
fury were still to be seen at Surat. The inhabitants 
were in hourly fear of the Mahrattas, and rvere col¬ 
lecting a hundred thousand rupees witli the hope of 
quieting Sivaji until their walls were finished. They 
had seven hundred men to guard the walls of the 
town, besides European gunners at every one of the 
six gates. There were also thirty-six bastions, each 
mounted with half-a-dozen guns. The top of every 
bastion was guarded with spiked timber to annoy any 
one who attempted to scale it. Every gate was also 
barbed with iron spikes to break the rushing in of 
elefdiants. 

The Nawab of Surat had a force of fifteen hundred Array of the 

. Nawiib of Sjui'iVt. 

men in pay, armed with matclilocks, swords, and 
javelins. ’’He also had two hundred horsemen, with 
quivers full of arrows at the bows of tlieir saddles, 
lances at their right stirrup, swords of an unwieldy 
bulk, and bucklers hanging over their shoulders. 

The Moghul shipping lay pretty close together in Mogi^i shij,. 
the Surat river. Some of the vessels were more than 
a thousand tons burden. Altogether there were more 
than a hundred good ships, besides smaller vessels. 

All these vessels were built for the Moghuls by Eng¬ 
lish shipwrights, who were driven by poverty to 
undertake the work. One of them received a just 
reward. He tried to smuggle some goods through the 
custom-house, but was detected by the Moghul oflicers 
and flogged most unmercifully. 

But although the Moghuls procured ships, they Timi.iuroftiie 
dared not venture out to sea without European passes 
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and pilots.'’"' Some of their ships carried thirty or 
forty pieces of cannon, but it ivas more for show than 
service. Besides merchantmen, there -were three or 
four men of war as big as English third rates. I here 
were also frigate.s fit to row or sail, made with prows 
instead of beaks, but they were more useful in creeks 
and rivers than on the open sea. Aurangzeb had also 
four great ships in constant pay to carry pilgrims to 
Mecca passage free. 

The port of Surat was included in the province of 
Guzerat. Muhammad Amm Khan was Yieeroy of 
the province. He wms the son of Amir Jumla, who 
established Aurangzeb on the throne. His metropolis 
w'as not at Surat, but at Ahmadabad. Ho had vast 
forces, wealth, and territories, but he could not pre¬ 
vent the Kolis from pilfering," nor Sivaji from plnn- 
dering, nor the Eajpiit outlaws from harassing the 
country. He could have beaten them all in a pitchefi 
battle, hut they thwarted him by suf|)rise and 
thievery; not a kafila or convoy was safe without a 
gufird of soldiers. But for these dangers Surat might 
have been the greatest emporium in the world. 

The religious bigotry of Aurangzeb was abundantly 
manifested at Surat. He interfered in the Mubarrain, 
when the Shialis mourned over the slaughter of Ali, 
and his two sons Hasan and Husain. He did not 
suppress the ceremonial, hut he sought to reduce it to 
a form of pious respect, so that unbelievers should 
not think that Muhammadans were inclined to hea- 


WDr Fryer says that tho Moglmls found it necessary to carry European 
passes.' Portuguese, Dutch, and English all sold passes, under which the 
Moi^hul ships were secured from the attacks of all ships belonging to the re¬ 
spective nations. Unfortunately these piaases would not secure the Moghul 
ships from the attacks of pirates. w s .pi 

The Kolis, or Coolies, have already beea described by rbevenoi. 
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. At the same time he “strove to bring the 
Hindus over to the worship ot the Koran. He had 
already begun to raise two severe poll-taxes, com¬ 
pelling the Brahmans to pay a gold rupee a head, 
and lower castes the same in proportion.®^ Some 
Eajas had already begun to revolt, and the Hindus at 
Surat were beginning to fly to the English town of 
Bombay, or to one or other of the Portuguese settle¬ 
ments. This timidity of the Hindus was surprising, 
for they outnumbered the Moghul troops a thousand 
to one ; and had they only united to resist the Moghul 
cxuthority they might have set Aurangzeb at defiance. 

In 1675 Dr. Fryer left Surat for Bombay. Here 
he paid the visit to Joouere which has been noticed 
in a previous chajoter.®® A few personal details may 
be added, which throw farther light upon Moghul 
and Mahratta times. 

The Nawab of the city of Joonere rcqulx’ed the ser¬ 
vices of Fryer for one of the ladies of his harem. 
Dr. Fryer journeyed to the fortress, and was received 
with great state. The Nawab was seated on a kind 
of throne, bolstered up with embroidered cushions. 
All bis chief officers were standing on his right hand. 
He was smoking a silver hookah with much pomp 
and circum.stance, whilst his sword and buckler lay 
before him, and a page carried his bow and arrows. 
The floor was spread with a soft bed supported by 
silver pedestals. Dr. Fryer took ofl' his shoes, made 
his salam, presented his credentials, and was received 
at the left hand of the Nawuib. Dr. Fryer expected 
to be ushered into the presence of his patient, but he 

02 ^ gold rupee or mobur was equal to about sixteou rupees. See antCf 
page 374, 

6=^ See mtej page 3/1. 
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was told tliat lie must wait for a lucky day. Two 
singing men then chanted the praises of the Nawah, 
and the assembly was dismissed by the presentation 
of pan. 

Dr. Fryer had a poor opinion of the. defences of 
Joonere. It appeared to him that the Moghuls at 
Joonere were encamped rather than fortitied. If 
Sivaji advanced against them in any force, they either 
t<jok to flight or joined the army under the Mogluil 
general, Bahadur Klian, who commanded the Moghul 
army in that quarter. 

At last a fortunate day arrived for seeing the 
patient. Dr. Fryer was conducted into the women’s 
quarters. He wa.s led through a long dark elitry iutd 
ail open court, where lie saw a bed hung round with 
curtains. He wms told to pmt his hand under the 
curtains and feel the 'wrist of his patient. He did a.s 
he was told, hut found a pulse healthy and regular, 
and accordingly declared that there was iiOTliing the 
matter with the patient. It turned out that the 
attendants had tested his medical skill by placing 
a healthy female slave in the bed. The matter was 
explained, and Dr. Fryer was then permitted to feel 
the jmlse of the sick lady. He found her weak and 
languid, and relieved her by bleeding. ■ 

Next day another lady wanted to be bled. Dr 
Fryer was again conducted to the open court, but in¬ 
stead of a bed there was a curtain drawn across the 
whole court, as if to hide a distinguished audience. 
Presently a female arm was thrast through a hole in 
the curtain, but the curtain gave way and fell to the 
ground, and a large bevy of ladies appeared before the 
eye.s of the English doctor. No one ran away, but 
the ladies veiled their faces with their hands, and 
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peeped at Dr. Fryer between their fingers. Parings 
of fruit were lying about, as well as pieces of needle¬ 
work, and Dr. Fryer inferred that the ladies had been 
engaged in ordinary household occupations. 

Dr. Fryer soon grew intimate with the Nawab of 
Joonere, and discussed questions of trade and politics. 

The Nawab cared nothing for trade ; his only anxiety 
was that there should be no peace with the. Mahrattas, 
and all the Moghul generals shared this feeling. So 
long as the war lasted a Moghul army would be 
maintained in the Dekhan, and every Moghul general 
would draw pay for troops that only existed on paper, 
and would receive rich presents from the Sultans of 
IKjdpur and Golkonda. Peace with Sivaji would pub 
a stop to all these gains, and thus it was that Aurang- 
zeb never came to terms with the Mahrattas. 

Subsecpxently Dr. Fryer left the town of Joonere, Bmiiman con- 
and paid a visit to the Naw'ab of the fortress. This 
man. a converted Brahman who had been pro¬ 
moted by Aurangzeb, and was notorious for his grasp- 
iMg avarice. Sivaji was anxious to recover the fortress 
from the Moghuls, because he had been born there, 
and he ofiered an enormous bribe to the ex-Brabman 
to deliver up the place. The terms were accepted, 
the money was paid, and seven thousand of Sivaji’s 
men marched up the liili to lake possession. Bub 
Sivaji was deceived; the ex-Brahman was faithless to 
his engagement, and the seven thousand Mahrattas 
Avere cut off by an a,mbuscade. 

The garrison of the fortress of Joonere was com-inann armies, 
posed indifferently of Hindus as well as Moghuls; 
and such was the case with all Indian armies, Mah- 
ratta as well as Moghul. The only Cj[uestion was that 
of salt or pay ; and one and all were expected to bo 
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true to their salt. Pay miglit be many moufcbs in 
arrears, and the officers bad many pickings before it 
reached the common soldiers, but loyalty to the salt 
was the ruling sentiment in Indian armies. 

Tlie whole country between Joonere and Bombay 
M’^as desolate in the extreme. Tiie people were so 
harassed by Moghuls and Mahrattas that they were 
afraid to sow their grain, not knowing wIjo would 
reap the harvest. They were so exposed to attacks 
from marauding parties that they frequently deserted 
their houses and fled to caves and jungles. The 
coolies who carried Dr. Fryer’s luggage were much 
struck with the wretchedness and misery of the inha¬ 
bitants, and compared it with the happiness which 
they enjoyed under British rule. 

Soon after Dr. Fryer’s return to Bombay, he made 
a voyage to Karwar, to the soiitliward of Goa, Tise 
country had formerly belonged to the Muhammadan 
Sultan of Bfjapur, but had been recently ebuquered 
by Sivaji. The English had built a fortified factory 
at Karwar, and kept all parties in awe by reason of 
their cannon. The cruel exactions of Mabratta rule 
were patent on all sides. The Brahman officials 
tortured the revenue farmers, and the farmers 
tortured the cultivators. But these extortionate 
practices were universal througliout India. Tlie great 
fish preyed upon the little ones, until the poorer 
classes were brought into eternal bondage. Free¬ 
booters and outlaws plundered the villagers of all 
that remained; and there was no protection what¬ 
ever for the hapless iuhabitants of Karwar excepting' 
under cover of the. English guns. 

"Whilst at Karwar Dr. Fryer made a voyage to Goa. 
On entering Goa river, there were many stately 
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1 , and tlie waters were alive with boat-racing 
and otiier pastimes ; but the inhabitants gave them¬ 
selves up to idleness, whilst ships from Europe were 
rotting from want of cargoes. The city abounded 
in churches, monasteries, and colleges, hut some 
of the houses were falling into decay. Dr. Fryer 
paid a visit to the palace of the Viceroy, and saw a 
long gallery hung round wdth pictures of all the 
Viceroys that had been in India. The great man 
was going with his council to the Church of Misericortl, 
where a pious comedy was to he performed; but 
neither Fryer nor his companions cared to be present 
at:such tedious representations. 

,< Near the palace stairs. Dr. Fryer saw the sessions- inunisition, _ 

'*• p 1 T ... ryii • torture, burning 

house, the bloody prison of the Inquisition. J iiere ““d "rauaiust. 
was a large engine in the market-place, witli a pulley 
and a top like a gibbet, w'hich unhinged a man’s 
joints with cruel torture. Over against the stairs 
was an island, where all wdio were condemned by the 
Inquisition were brought to be burned, dressed up in 
horrid shapes like imps and devils. Dr. Fryer saw a 
number of wretches, branded as wizards, who had 
been released to work at the powder-mills. They 
were dressed in yellow garments without sleeves,, 
having a hole for the neck, and a red cross before and /" 
behind. 

Goa was an Indian Venice. The principal buildings o^iaanaths 
were cliurclies coiiYents, but the huty had some 
handsome mansions built of stone. The streets wer® 
paved, and were cleaner than the tops of the houses, 
where all the refuse was deposited. The Portu^cs^®se 
lived with a splendid outside, taking a great pride in 
the number of their slaves, w^alking under a stro^t of 
mnbrellas, and always hare-headed, so as to avoid 
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giving o^ence by not refinoving tbeiv bats. Tliey yrero 
very jealous of their honour, and never pai'doned an 
iifiront. To ogle a lady of quality in a balcony could 
Only'be' avenged by blood. To pas3s, a Fidalgo without 
due reverence was punished with a severe -beating. 

The clei'gy at Goa affected little outward state. 
They mostly went about in couples. They saluted 
a Father by kissing the hem of his garment, and then 
begged for a benediction. 

The mass of the people of Goa were Kanarese, but 
- Portuguese in speech and manner. They paid great 
obeisance to a white man, always giving the way 
with a cringe and a civil salute, out of fear of a blow., 

• The women of Goa, both white and black, were ’ 
kept in seclusion, and never went abroad without 
veils. Within doors the rich ladies of quality w'ere 
hung with jewels and rosaries of gold and silver. 
They wore gold ornaments about their arms, neck¬ 
laces of' pearl about their necks, lockets of diamonds 
in bodkins for their hair, pendants in their ears, a 
.. thin ha.lf-s'mock reaching to their waist, a thin petti¬ 
coat below, very rich slippers, but no stockings. 

; Some of the Portuguese ladies bad fine features 
and perfect shapes, but had been brought up in such 
close retirement that they were unfit for conversation, 
and gave their whole time to devotion and household 
cfires. They sang and played on the lute, and . they 
' made confections and pickled mangoek They di-essed 
D.mat exquisitely, and made it easv of digestion. 

, TVy served up soups, pottages, and varieties of 
stewi;^ ia little china dishes, and in half-rt-dozen 
diftblent ways. If a stranger dined with the hus¬ 
band,, and the wife sat at the table, nothing would 
please the lady unless the guest tasted of every dish. 
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finest nianchet in the, world was made at Goa; 
so was the finest virgin wax for tapers.«‘ The 
arrack was also niade there, with which the Engdish 
made that enervating liquor “ punch,” so called from 
the Hindustani word “panch,” signifying five; for 
“ punch ” consisted of five ingredients, namely, water, 
sugai’, limes, arrack, and spices. 

The approach of ships to Goa was telegraphed'•t'-'iegn.phs. 
by the outguards in a peculiar fashion. The king s 
ensign was spread, and then as many baskets were 
hoisted on poles as there were ships in the offing. 

This sign was received by the next appointed watch, 
and so passed on successively until it reached the 
city. 

■l)r. Fryer paid a visit to Old Goa, which Avasoiaooa. , 
aliout three miles off. It was seated in a hay, and 
was a place of still retirement rather than of noisy 
commerce. The trade liad stolen away to New 
Goa. The rich people who remained in the old 
city cared nothing for traffic, whilst the poor were 
content to live by fishing and other trifling pursuits. 

Old Goa abounded with wealthy inhabitants, whose 
rural palaces were immured in groves and gardens, 
refreshed and cooled with tanks and rivulets, and 
always presented a graceful front to the street. It 
was Christmas ’time, and the streets were adorned 
with triumphal arches and pompous pageants. 
Palanquins pasSed as frequently as at New Goa. 
d'he people were quite as polite, aud much less 
pestered with drunken comrades, such as soldiers., 
seamen, and Russians. 

Sivaji, the Mahratta, had proved very trouhleso 
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to Goa. He had conquered Karwar 
■ country to the south from the Sultan of Btjjipur; and 
the Portuguese found that the Mahrattas were worse 
neighbours than the Muhammadans. The Mahrattas 
cut off the trade in diamonds, timber, and firewood, 
'Jhey straitened the Portuguese for butcher’s meat, 
for the Muhammadans had no scruples on the subject, 
whilst the Mahrattas would rather kill a man than 
suffer a beast to be slaughtered. Above all, the 
neighbourhood of Sivaji’s army created frequent 
alarms at Goa, especially as the recruits from Europe 
were very few. Indeed, Dr. Fryer foresaw that the 
Catholic padres would soon have to fight as well as 
pray, for at Goa there were far more priests than 
soldiers.®® 

Dr. Fryer returned from Goa to Karwar, and 
subsequently paid a visit to a celebrated Brahman 
university at Gokurn, to the southwards. Gokurn 
was about as far from Karwar as Karwar was from 
Goa. It was a university of Brahmans, with in¬ 
numerable pagodas, but all except two were falling 
in ruins. Every pagoda had a dark cell at tlio 
farther end, where an idol was set up with lights 
continually burning before it. Gokurn was renowned 
for its sanctity, and the Brahmans there reaped a 
large harvest at festival times. Every pilgrim was 
supposed to accumulate so many religious merits 
from the pilgrimage that idolaters fldcked to Gokurn 
from all parts of India. 

. Dr. Fryer saw naked Yogis, processions of idols 
\th Brahmans and dancing girls, women fanning 

riio predictiona of Dr. Fryer were subsequently fulfilled. Before the 
'f Aurangzeb was brought to a close, battailous of priests wore brought 
>n. See chap. vu. 
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rdttfe and men raunliig about and cudgelling them-_ 

selves as if they were possessed by demons. But lie 
could learn nothing of the annals of the pagodas 
nor of their founders. Nothing was certain except , 
that-the destroying hand of time and the invasions 
of the Muhammadans had worked their ruin. 

Gokurn was an important university, but it could not 
boast of a Bodleian or a Vatican. Their libraries were 
old nian^iscripta of their own Cabalas, or mysteri(;.s, 
understood only by the Brahmans. • 

There was no collegiate confinement at Gokurn. 

The Brahmans lived in pretty neat houses, plastered 
with cow-dung,, where they lived with their wives 
and families. One Brahman alone led a life of etdi- 
bacy. He was the head of the tribe, and was 
attended by many young men covered with ashes, as 
well as by grave Brahmans, They lived a reserved 
life, which they spent in prayers and abstinence. 

They did not count their prayers by beads, like the 
others, but by cowries and sea-shells. 

Dr. Fryer left India in 1676 and went on a voyage 
to Persia. At this period, Aurangzeb was watching 
the progress of affairs amongst the Afghans and 
U.sbcgs, arid maintaining a large ariny on the con¬ 
fines of Kandahar. Consequently he was unable to 
give his attention to the affairs of the Dekhan, and 
was content to leave a flying army of forty thousand 
horse and a host of foot to overawe the Dekhan and 
the Peninsula, under the command of Bahadur Khan. 

The Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijdpur and nijitpurancieoi 
Golkonda were distracted by civil dissensions, but 
Avere as yet unconquered by the Moghul. Bahadur 
Khan might easily have deposed the reigning Sultans 
and annexed their territories to the Moghul empire, 
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but, like otlier Moglml generals of tlie period, lie 
received large bribes from both courts, and ainusod 
Aurangzeb by desultory wars botli with tbem and 
tbe Mahrattas. So long as a grand army was maiu- 
tained in the Dekhau, so long the Moghul generals 
profited by tlie presents they received from the 
enemy, and the pay which they drew from the 
imperial treasury for levies which only existed on 
paper. But the conquest of Bijiipur and (rolkonda, 
and the conclusion of a peace Avith Sivaji, would 
have put an immediate stop to their illicit gains, 
flttlf' Meanwhile Sivaji had established his Blahratta 

empire from the neighbourhood of Surat to the 
country roiuid about Karvvar. He made frequent 
incursions on Bljdpur andGolkonda, eneonraged their 
vassals to rebel against their respective Sultans, and 
tried to play the part of a Hindu cliamiiion against the 
intolerant Aurangzeb, whilst plundering and collecting 
chont in all directions, from friends as well as-from 
foes. To crown all, whilst the governments of Bijdpur 
and Golkonda were purchasing the forbearance of tlie 
Moghul generals, they sent presents in like manner 
to Sivaji and other Hindu Rajas, to induce them to 
make aggressions and raids oil the territories of the 
Moghul. 

imiiain 1870-81 Dr. Fiycr retumcd from Persia to* India in 1G79, 

and remained there until 1681, when he finally 
departed for Europe. By this time "political aftairs 
had undergone a significant change, which has 
already been described in dealing with the reign of 
Aurangzeb. He declared war to the knife against 
the Hindu religion, broke doAvn temples and idols, 
led overwhelming armies against Rajpdts and Mah¬ 
rattas, and finally committed himself to his grand 
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for tlic snpjpression of idolatry tlirougliout. cir AP . ix. 
India, and establisliment of the religion of Muham¬ 
mad from sea to sea. 

Dr. Fryer left India at the turning-point of Moglml maia, i 
history. After his departure, Aurangzeb conquered 
Bijiipur and Golkonda, and annexed both kingdoms 
to the Moghul empire ; but he wasted tlie remaining 
portion of his reign in intermittent and useless wai's 
against the Mahrattas. 

Captain Alexander Hamilton was a slirewd capwa mmii 
Scotchman, who carried on a free trade in the eastern 
seas between 1088 and 1723, in spite of the monopoly 
of the old East India Company. He was prejudiced 
against the Company’s servants at the different Eng¬ 
lish settlements; but his experiences of Sinde and 
Guzerat, and the stories he tells of Moghuls and 
Hindus, may be aeccpted as triistworth 3 L 

Sinde, on the lower valley of the river Indus, was ' 

the most westerly province belonging to the Moghul. 

It was exposed on one side to the rebel subjects of 
Persia, and on the other side to the rebel subjects 
of the Moghul. Tliere was a wretched seiiport near 
the coast, consisting of, about a hundred huts built 
of sticks and mud; but the route northwards to the 
capital at Tatta' wTis infested by bauds of brigands, 
who concealed themselves in the neighbouring jungles. 

In 1699 a rich kafila going to Tatta was attacked 
and plundered by a large force of these scoundrels, and 
hundreds of merchants and carriers were slaughtered 
in the fray. 

Three months afterwards Captain Hamilton arrived pefcat of the 

bi ignuds by 

at the port with a valuable cargo from the Malabar 
coast, worth about ten thousand pounds. The Tatta 
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4p. IX. merchants were ready enough to hiiy, if the goOTs 
were safe at Tatta; but they would not risk the 
carriage through that dangerous country. They 
might have secured a guard of horsemen from, the 
Nawab of Tatta, but the guards were often in league 
with the robbers, and shared the spoil. Accordingly, 
Hamilton determined to carry his commodities to 
Tatta, accompanied by some of his sailors armed with 
matchlocks; and, to render himself more secure, he 
joined a large kafila going to the same place, escorted 
by two hundred horsemen. Half-way to Tatta, the 
scouts brought in the news that the brigands were 
posted in great force in the neighbouring jungles'. 
Presently a horseman came up brandishing his sword, 
and threatening to give no quarter unless they all 
surrendered quietly. The native guard retired to 
the rear, hut one of the sailors shot tlie horseman 
dead. Two or three other horsemen appeared, and 
were shot dead in like manner. By this time the 
native escort recovered heart, and there was a general 
charge upon the brigands, in which many were killed, 
and the remainder fled in all directions. 

The news of this victory was soon carried to Tatta; 
and the citizens came out with presents of fruit and 
sweetmeats for Hamilton and his English sailors, who 
were hailed as deliverers. Quarters were provided 
for the party in a large house having fifteen rooms 
and good wai-ehouses. The Nawab of'Tatta sent sheep, 
goats, fowls, and pigeons in abundance. He made 
Hamilton free of the port, permitting him to land 
what goods he pleased witliout the payment of duties. 
Moreover, he 2 Jromised to imprison any refractory 
debtors, and even to sell their wives and children, if 
Hamilton found any difficulty in getting his money. 


Triumph at 
Tatta; strange 
favours granted 
by the Nawab. 
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iistwavd of Sinde was the province of Guzerat, chap. ix. 
•which appeared to he peopled with robbers and enzeratitobbo-a 

^ j- j. -L pirates of 

pirates. The Moghuls were povverless to suppress 
them, for their country w^as protected by marshes 
and inlets of the sea. The port of Beyt, in particular, 
xvas a nest of pirates. No trading was permitted, 
and the whole population lived hy piracy, and gave 
an asylum to every robber and outlaAV that escaped 
to their city. They cruised along the Indian Ocean, 
between the Persian Gulf and Malabar Coast, in small 
ships mounted with cannon and swarming witli fight¬ 
ing men, and attacked every vessel that came in their ' 

way. Hamilton had several skirmishes with them, 
and tells many details of their atrocities. When 
about to engage in battle they intoxicated themselves 
Avith bhang, and let down their long hair as a sign 
that they neither gave quarter nor accepted it. If 
a ship surrendered without any fighting the pirates . 
were tolerably civil; but if they encountered any 
resistance they were cruel and merciless to the last 
degree. One time they , burnt an English ship with 
all her crew. Another time they beheaded their 
own admiral for lotting a rich prize slip out of his 
hands. 

Some of the ports of Guzerat carried on trade, but Rivip>ftn.ci- 
they were obliged’to hire bodies of Eajpfits to protect 
them against banditti. The Eajpiits employed their 
swords, like Swi^s mercenaries, in behalf of those 
who gave them the best Jiay. They carried their 
women and children with them in every expedition; 
and if they were repulsed, the wives reiused to 
receive their husbands until the latter had regained , 

+eir lost honoim. 

amilton tells the story of a Yogi who was buried 

33 
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Story of a Yogi 
buried alive. 


ai-ovieri of Moghul 
India. 


ITindii Eaancial 
administrutioo. 


alive at Surat- under a promise to reappear at ALma- 
dabad, about two hundred miles off. The Nawab of 
Surat suspected some imposition, and set a party of 
soldiers to watch the miracle. The holy man was 
duly buried, and a number of reeds were arranged 
' over his head to keep off the mould. The soldiers 
then persisted in removing a liuge water-jar, which 
a party of Yogis had set up under a neighbouring 
tree, and discovered a secret passage leading to the 
grave. The soldiers were so exasperated at the 
cheat that they drew their swords upon the Yogis, 
and slew a doaen on the spot, including the man who 
had been buried. 

Hamilton relates two anecdotes which furnish 
glimpses of India in Moghul times. During the 
wars of Aurangzeb against the Mahrattas, a Moghul 
force landed on the island of Bombay, and occupied 
it for more than a year, whilst the English were 
shut up in Bombay Castle. Another Moghul force 
drove the Mahi’attas out of Karwar j and the IVIoghul 
o’cneral gave an entertainment to the English gentle¬ 
men at'^the factory, and burnt down the factoiy 
whilst his guests Avere eating and drinking in his 
pavilion. 

A story is told of the Eaj of Oanuanore ■which illus¬ 
trates the simplicity of Hindu financial administra¬ 
tion. The treasury chest was bored with holes and 
fastened with four different locks,‘whilst a key was 
giren to the Raja and to each of the three ministers. 
All public money -was put in through the holes, 
and none could be taken out except in tire pre¬ 
sence of the four, and when all were agreed as to 
the expenditure. 

The relations between the English and the Hi>. 
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equally peculiar. In one Raj the inmates, of otap. ix 
an Euglish foetory, eighteen in number, were all 
inassaici’ed because one of their bulldogs killed a 
cow. A story is also told of a queen of Attinga who 
fell in love with a young Englishman who was sent 
to her court with a present from the chief of the 
factory. She pressed him to marry her, but he 
declined the honour, and could only bo persuaded 
to stay a month or two with her before returning to 
his duties at tlie factory. 

Hamilton does not furnish any information respect- Bekimn 

*' ^ Carnatic uiiex 

ing the state of civilisation on the eastern side of 
India. Indeed, during the decline of the Moghul 
empire, the Dekhan and the Carnatic were sealed 
countries to Europeans. Bengal, however, was well 
known; and the following data,.supplied by Bernier 
and Robert Orme, will be found to furnish a jiicture of 
the country and its inhabitauts. 

, The soil of Bengal was so fertile that the people fsrti'ay 
obtained all the necessaries of life witli a less amount 
of labour than in any other country in the world. 

Rice, which formed the staple of their food, was often 
sold on the spot at the rate of two pounds for a 
farthing. Grains, fruits, vegetables, and the spices 
used in their cookery, were raised with the utmost 
ease. Sugar reejuired more careful cultivation, hut 
thrived everywhere. The kiue were of a mean race, 
and gftve but little milk, but the defect was made up 
by the multitude of the animals. Those castes who 
fed oivflsli found it swarming in all the streams and 
ponds in the-^country; and salt wuis produced in 
abundance on the islands near the sea, 

European settlers found Bengal to be equally cheap, chrapness ot 
G'ooci chickens were to be bought at the rate of twenty Seh. " 
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for a rupee, and geese and ducks in like proportion. 
Sheep and kids were to be had in abundance. Pork 
was so plentiful that the Portuguese lived on it, and 
the English and Dutch victualled their ships with it, 
Tliis cheapness of living, combined with the beauty 
and good-humour of the women, led to a proverb 
amongst Europeans that Bengal had a hundred gates 
open to all comers, and nob one by which they could 
go away. 

The air of Bengal, however, wfis nob healthy for 
strangers, especially in those parts which w^erc near 
the sea. When the English and Dutch first settled 
there, the mortality was very great. Since then they 
had prohibited their people from drinking too much 
punch, and from frequenting the houses of arrack 
dealers and loose native women. Moreover, they had 
discovered that a little wine of Bordeaux, Canary, or 
Shiraz, was a marvellous antidote against the badness 
of the air. Accordingly there had been much less 
sickness and mortality amongst the European settlers. 

The whole length of Bengal from Rajrnahal to the 
sea, a distance .of some three hundred miles, was full 
of little channels extending from either side of the 
river Ganges for a considerable distance into the 
country. These channels had been cut out of the 
river with vast labour at some remote period, for the 
convenience of transporting commodities; and the 
water was reckoned by the people of India to he the 
.best in the world. The channels were lined on both 
sides with well-peopled villages of Hindus ; whilst the 
neighbouring fields bore abundance of rice, sugar, 
corn, pulse, mustard, sezamum for oil, and .small 
mulberry trees for feeding silkworms. The large 
number of islands, great and small, that thus lay, as it 
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CHAP. I.X. 


in |.]ie midst of tlie Ganges, imparted an incom- _ 

parable beauty to the country. They were very 
fertile, filled with fruit-bearing trees, and interlaced 
with a thousand little water-channels. Unfortunately 
many of the island's near the sea had been deserted 
by the inhabitants on account of the plundering and 
•kidnapping carried on by the Portuguese pirates of 
Arakan; and since then the islands, had been aban¬ 
doned to tigers, gazelles, hogs, and poultry grown 
wild. ' 

Eobert Grme, who lived for some years in Bengal ciiamctor of tin, 
aboiit the middle of the eighteenth century, bears un¬ 
favonrable/testimony to the native population* He 
Bays that the people of Bengal had become so debased 
by the langour of the climate through a long course , ; 

of generations, that they not only shared the effemi¬ 
nacy of character comm.on to all the people of .India, 
but were of weaker frame and more enervated dis¬ 
position than those of any other province. Bodily 
strength, courage, and fortitude were unknown ; even 
the labour of the common people was totally devoid 
of energy. Tliose, however, of the better castes, who 
were bred to the details of money and traffic, were 
most patient and persevering; and it was common to 
sec the accounts of a huckster in his stall, who did 
not exchange the value of two rupees in the day, as 
voluminous as the books of a considerable merchant 
in Europe, 

In spite of the despotism of the government, the cotton and'? 
province of Bengal was extremely populous; and as 
comparatively little labour was required for agricuB 
tural pursuits, a large number of the inhabitants were 
at leisure to work at the loom. The consequence 
was that more, cotton and silk were manufactured in 


silk. 
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Bengal than in three times the same extent of terri¬ 
tory in other parts of the Moglml empire. 

The best account of Bombay and Surat in the 
eighteenth century is furnished by Karsten Niebuhr, 
the father of the historian of Borne.®® Niebuhr landed 
at Bombay in 1763, two years after the massacre of 
the Mahrattas by the Afghans at Paniput. The Eng¬ 
lish settlement was still confined to the island, and 
all the neighbouring territory on the mainland was 
held by the Mahrattas. Bombay produced nothing 
but cocoa-nuts and rice, and a considerable quantity 
of sfdt, which was collected on the shore. The in¬ 
habitants were thus obliged to bring their provisions' 
from the continent, or from the large and fertile 
island of Sulsette, near Bombay, which also belonged 
to the Mahrattas. 

The sea-breezes and the frequent rains cooled the 
atmosphere and tempered the climate of the island. - 
The air had been formerly unhealthy and dangerous, 
but it had become pure since the English drained the 
marshes in the city and environs. Many Europeans, 
however, still died suddenly at Bombay. They were 
mostly newcomers, who shortened their days by a 
mode of life unsuitable to the climate, eating great 
quantities of beef and pork, which were prohibited by 


Karsteu Kiebxthr was born in Hanover in 1733. lu 1760, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he entered the Danish service as lieutenant of Eiigineei’s, In 
1761, Frederick V., king of Denmark, sent an expedition of savants to explore 
Egypt, and Niebuhr wus attached in the capacity of geographer. Within a 
year all the members of the expedition died, excepting Niebuhr, who did the 
work by himself, and finally paid a visit to Bombay and Surat. He retdirned 
to Europe in 1767. The results of his travels were published at Copenhagen 
between the years 1772 and 1778; and as his work was thoroughly original, 
based upon the notes written on the scene of his journeyings, it is still hold 
in high esteem. He died in 1815, at the advanced age of eighty-two. For 
this information I am indebted to my publisher, Mr. N. Triibner, 
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laws, and drhiliing tlie hot wines of Portugal _cHAr, ix. 
in the hottest season. Moreover, they persisted in 
wearing the European dress, which impeded the free 
circulation of the hlood hy its ligatures, and rendered 
the heat more intolerable by confining the limbs. 

“ The Orientals,” says Niebuhr, “ live to a groat age, 
and are little subject to disease, because they keep 
the body at ease in wide flowing robes, abstain from 
animal food and strong li<juors, and eat their prin¬ 
cipal meal in the evening after sundown.” 

The island of Bombay was twenty miles in circum- dty. 

ference. The city w’^as only two miles round, and 
was defended by strong fortifications on the land side, 
and by an indifferent castle facing the sea. The 
housed 'vrere not flat-roofed, as in other Eastern towns, 
but were covered with tiles in the European fashion. 

The English inhabitants had glass windows to their 
houses, but the natives -were content with windows 
made of small transparent shells. 

The toleration granted to all religions by the Eng- oo«n.ment wid 
lish government had rendered the island very popu¬ 
lous. The inhabitants were reckoned at 140,000 
souls, and had more than doubled during the previous 
tvv'enly years. The Europeans were but a small 
fraction of the population; for they did not marry, 
and consequently did not multiply. The bulk of the 
inhabitants were Portuguese or Indian Catholics, 

Hindus, Persians, Muhammadans of different sects, 
and some Oriental Christians. 

In 1764 Niebuhr made a voyage to Surat. The Dc^ripuon of 
city belonged to the Moghuls, and contained no 
handsome mosques wnth towers, such as would have 
been built by Turks or Arabs. The squares were' 
large and the streets were spacious; but they -were 
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CHAP. IX. impaYed, and tlie dust was insufferable. Eacli street 
had gates of its own, which were shut up in times of 
turbulence; and disturbances were as common at 
Surat as at Cairo. The population was estimated by 
Niebuhr to number 300,000 souls. 

tiospuai for sick Thei’c was iio hosoital for human beings at Surat, 

nnd maimed , \ i 

animals., (jut a Very large asylum for sick or maimed animals. 
Whenever a European turned out an old horse or any 
other domestic animal, the Hindus took charge of it 
and placed it in this building, which was full of in- 
hrni decrepit cows, sheep, rabbits, hens, pigeons, and 
other similar creatures. Niebuhr saw a great tortoisb, 
blind and helpless, which he was told was a hundred 
and thirty-five years of age. The charitable Hindus 
kept a physician to attend on these animals. 

There were numerous gardens in the environs of 
Surat. Niebuhr describes one which had been formed 
by one of the later Nawabs of Surat at a cost of fifty 
thousand pounds sterling. It was very extensive, 
but there was no regularity in the design, and nothing 
in the fashion of a European garden except a few 
ponds and fountains; the rest was a confused medley 
of buildings and small orchards. There was one 
large mansion, having baths and stJoons, which 
was adorned with all the magnificence of India. The 
other buildings were harems for the Nawah’s wives ; 
each lady having her own little court entirely sepa¬ 
rated from those of the others. Eveiy harem had 
one good apartment for the lady, and a number 
of very narrow chambers for her slaves, Niebuhr 
was particularly struck by the passages running 
between the different suites of rooms; they were so 
narrow, so winding, and so blocked up by doors, 
as to reveal the distrust with which all great people 
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'espotic countries regarded every one about qhap . li. 


The foregoing evidence of European travellers comparative 

° , T . T I- 1 P mevits of Moghul 

enables us to realise the condition oi India before ““ 
the rise of tlie British empire, but it will not permit 
a close comparison to be drawn of the relative merits 
of Moghul and Hindu rule. One traveller alone 
ventures to oiler an opinion upon this vexed question, 
and his conclusions are entitled to respect; for his 
experiences were large and varied, and his judgment 
was unbiassed by any personal considerations. Cap¬ 
tain Hamilton roundly asserts that the Hindu people 
were better contented to live under the Moghul 
dominion than under their own princes. “ The 
Moghul,” he says, “taxes the people gently, and 
every one knows what he has to pay; but the Hindu 
Eajas tax at discretion, making their own avarice the 
standard of equity. Moreover, the Kajas used to pick 
quarrels with one another on frivolous occasions; and 
before they could be made friends again, their sub¬ 
jects were forced to open both their veins and purses 
to gratify ambition and folly.” 


CHAPTER X 



If; 


CHAP. X. 

Twportance of 
hlHtory of 
JJengul. 


Mog}ml rule in 
‘fieugal. 


PROVINCIAL HISTOEY : BENOAL. A.D. 1700 TO l756. 

The history of the provinces during the decline of 
the jdoghiil empire is singularly obscure. With the 
exception of Bengal, the information supplied by 
European residents or travellers is extremely scanty. 
Those at Madras knew little or nothing of what was 
going on at Arcot or Hyderabad; whilst those at 
Bombay were shut out from the Moghul provinces by 
tlie military empire of the Mahrattas. More, how¬ 
ever, is known of Bengal than of any other part of 
India. Tlie Muhammadan author of the “ Siydr-ul- 
Mutaqherin,” or “ Review of Modern Times,” was well 
acquainted with Bengal, and tells its history at great 
length from the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 down to 
the adniinistrfitiou of Warren Hastings; whilst Mr. 
Ilolweli, who served in Bengal during a greater part 
of the same period, has published a narrative ol events 
in Bengal as they appeared to the eyes of European 
contemporaries.^ 

Bengal was conquered hy the Mogl^uls under Akbar , 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. Before 


’ The principal authorities for the history of Bengal are as follows.^ 
The Siyiir-ul-Mutaqlierin, by Gholam Hussm Khan, translated into English 
by a French renegade. Three volumes quarto. Calcutta: 1786. 

Interesting Historical Events relative to the Province of Bengal, .by J; L, 
Ilolweli. Second edition in octavo. London: 1766. 

History of Bengal, by Major Charles Stowart. Quarto. London : 1813. 
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xiliit;^eriod it had long been a boile of contention chap, x 


between black Abyssinians and tawny Afghans. Oiie 
barbarous adventurer after anotlier ascended the throne 
by the murder of his predecessor, and, after a sliort 
career of unbridled license, was murdered in his turn, 
whilst the timid Bengalis looked helplessly on. The 
Moghul conquest introduced a settled government, and 
was so far a blessing to all classes. The administra¬ 


tion of the proviu ce was intrusted to a Moghul prince of 
the blood; and for nearly a centm'y the laud had rest 
under the tolerant rule of the Moghul. Sometimes 
the country was the theatre of rebellion; the prince 
at the head of the province broke out in revolt against 
his imjjerial father; and villages were plundered and 
ravaged by lawless mercenaries. But the people were 
ignorant and superstitious, and blindly submissive to 
their fate; and consequently they were perhaps as 
contented and happy as the birds of the air or the 
beasts of the field. 

Towards the latter end of the seventeenth century Beiigiom per. 
the Hindus were harassed by the religious persecutions 
of A imingzeb. A Nawab was appointed, who carried 
out his orders without scruple or remorse. Idols were 
destroyed, temples wei’e broken down, festivals pror 
hibited, and the worship of the gods suppressed with 
a strong hand. Many Bengalis became Alubamraadans; 
but many broke out in rebellion. At last the dis¬ 
turbances grew sferious, and Aurangzeb recalled the 
hated Nawab, and placed the government into new 
hands. He appointed his grandson Azim to be Subah- 
dar or Nawab of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; and a 
converted Braliman, named Mir Jafir Klian, to be 
Dewan, or superintendent of the finances of Bengal. 

Azim has left no mark in history. He was a son 
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A I'. X. ^ of Shall Alam, who afterwards succeeded Auraugj^cb 
vicCToyaityuf Oil tile tliroiie of Hindustan under the name of Baha- 

A’/iini. ^ 

diir Shah. He held his court at Dacca, surrounded 
by favourites and parasites, and indulging in all the 
pleasures which were common to Moghul princes in 
the olden time.^ 

Mir Jafir Khan, better known by his later name of 
Murshed Kuli Khan, w^as an official of a very different 
stamp. His fanatical zeal as a convert to Islam i*e- 
commended him at an early period to the notice of 
Aurangzeb, whilst his talent for increasing the revenue 
and cutting down the expenditure secured his rapid 
elevation. Accordingly he appears to Lave risen 
from a small appointment in the revenue department 
of Berar to the post of Dewan of Hyderabad, andfinally 
to the still more important post of Dewan of Bengal. 

During the reign of Aurangzeb the office of Nawab 
was always kept distinct from that of Dewan. The 
Nawab was the military governor of the province, 
who enforced a strict obedience to the laws as ad- ’ 
ministered by the Ktizf and Kotwal.^ The Dewan 
superintended the' collection of the revenue and 
checked the expenditure in salaries and establish¬ 
ments. Accordingly there was sometimes a clashing 
between the two offices. The Naw^ah and his courtiers 
wanted money for their j)leasures,» but could draw 
nothing for their personal use beyond their allotted 
salaries. The Dewan, on the other hand, was zealous 


Distinction 
between the 
Yicoroy and the 
Dewan. 


® According to current scandal, Azim was very fastidious about his harem, 
which was constantly supplied by fresh inmates from all parts of his govein- 
inent. 

3 Nawab or Subahdar were often convertible terms, both signifying the 
military and civil government, but Subahdar was perhaps the higher title, 
In Bengal the governor was known as the Nawab, or Nawab Nazim ; ti>e 
term Nawab denoting his military command, whilst that of Nazim i*eferred 
to the administration of justice and other civil duties. 
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ecting every item of revenue and in cutting chap. x. 



down all possible expenses, well knowing tliat under 
the eye of a strict master like Aurangzeb tlie favour 
of the sovereign was only to be gained by remitting 
the largest possible surplus to the imperial treasury.* 

A younaf prince like Azim, who was the grandson pat of the vice 

O JT ' o roy to munkr 

of the reigning sovereign, would naturally grow 
jealous and impatient of a Dewan like Mir Jafir. 
Accordingly he secretly plotted to get rid of him. 

One day when the Dewan was proceeding to the 
palace at Dacca to pay his respects, he was sur¬ 
rounded by a body of troops who clamoured for 
arrears of pay, and were evidently bent on mischief. 

Mir Jafir did not stop to parley, but charged them 
at once at the head of his guards. The would-be 
assassins fled in dismay, whilst the Dewan hurried 
to the palace and opeulj charged the prince with 
having authorised the attempt on bis life. Azim 
was thoroughly alarmed. He knew his grandfather 
was suspicious and remorseless, and that an inkling 
of the plot would be followed by bis own destruction. 
Accordingly he did his best to pacify the Dewan by 
prote-sting ids own innocence and threatening his 
direst vengeance against the offenders. 

Mir Jafir feigned to be satisfied, and left the MuraiKMi icnu 

1 T ^ 1 • k 11 Khan, Nawivh 

palace; but he sfent a complaint to Aurangzeb, and““O 
fled, from Dacca to Marsh edabad.® The result was 
that Azim was rennoved to Patna, and subsequently 


‘‘ After the death of Aurangzeb there was often collusion between the 
Viceroy and the Dewan, and the yearly remittances to Delhi gradually 
dwindled to nothing; but such collusion was next to imposaiblo under the 
sovere rule of Aurangzeb. 

® Murshedabad was at this time named Mnhhsusabad. Subsequently, when 
Mir Jafir received the title of Mursbed Kuli Khan, he named the place 
Murshedabad, or‘Hho city of Murshed,” 
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Teturned to Delhi; whilst Mir JaGr was rewarded 
with the title of Murshed Kulj Khan, and nltimately 
appointed Kawab Nazim, as well as Dewan, of the 
three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Oriss.a. 

Murshed Kuli Khan, as he was henceforth called, 
improved the revenues of his government by making 
short work with the Zemindars. Many were suin- 
nioned to Murshedabad and thrown into prison; 
others were removed from their districts -and placed 
on small .subsistence allowances; and in both cases 
the revenue was collected by officers of his own 
appointment, known as Aumils. Meanwhile he re¬ 
measured all the lands and reassessed the amount 
of rent or revenue to be paid, and henceforth, he 
w'as rigid and exacting to the last degree. Defaulters 
were subjected to every species of torture ; they were 
exposed to the burning sun, or tormented with live 
cats, or dragged through ponds of filth.® In othor 
respects, he ruled the three provinces like an irrespon¬ 
sible despot whose word was law. Neither Zemindars 
nor Kajas were allowed to sit down in his presence, 
nor even to speak to one another. They were pro¬ 
hibited from riding in a palanquin, and were com¬ 
pelled to use an inferior conveyance. The consequence 
was that for many years after his death his memory 
was held in detestation throughout the three pro¬ 
vinces. 

Nevertheless, whilst Mursliecl KuM Khan was hated 
and feared by the Hindus, he was lauded to the skies 
by the Muhammadan historians. He was ever zealous 
in the propagation of Islam. He maintained two 


« Vaikuntha was the heaven of Vishnu. Accordingly these ponds of filth, 
which were a regular institution at Murshedabad, were sarcastically known as 
Vaikuntha. 
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^nd public readers and chanters of the Koran, 
fie feasted people of all conditions during the great 
Muhammadan festivalsj and' on such occasions the 
road was illuminated for miles with lamps represent¬ 
ing mosques, shrines, and verses of the Koran. He 
kept down the price of grain by a despotic process 
which is greatly admired in Oriental countries. He' 
employed spies to learn all that was going on in the 
markets. He punished every attempt to raise prices. 

He broke up private hoards, and compelled the owners 
to sell them in the bazars. He prohibited all ex¬ 
portations of grain, and would not , permit European 
ships to carry aAvay more than was necessary for 
victualling the crew during the voyage. Above all, 
he displayed on all occasions the most profound re¬ 
spect and veneration for the Padisliah. He never 
presumed to seat himself in a royal boat; and when¬ 
ever the royal fleet approached Mursliedabad, he always 
went out to meet it, and made his obeisance, presented 
his nmzir, and kissed the deck of the royal barge. 

When Murshed Kuli Khan was growing old, he hlausoleum 
employed a menial hut confidential servant, named wUnae dr 
Murdd Eerasb, to build a tomb and a mosque. Murdd 
completed the task in a way which was most offensive 
to the Hindus. He procured the materials by pulling 
down all the Hindu temples in Mursheclahad and the 
surrounding country; and neither prayers nor bribes 
could move him .from his purpose. He threatened to 
pull down other pagodas at a distance from the capital, 
but accepted large sums of money from Zemindars 
and other Hindus by way of ransom. He compelled 
all wealthy Hindus either to send their servants to 
work at the building or to purchase exemption. No 
one dared to disobey, or even to complain to the 
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Nawal). The tomb and mosque were then suiToixnded 
by a square of shops, and a public market was an-* 
nexed, in order that the duties levied on all sales and 
purchases might be appropriated to the repair of the 
buildings. 

Murshed Ivnli Khan had no sons, but a favourite 
daughter, who was married to a Turk named Shuja 
Khan. The marriage was unhappy. Shuja Khan 
was appointed Deputy Kawah of Orissa, and went 
with his wife to Cuttack ; but he soon disgusted her 
by his infidelities, and she returned to her father at 
Murshedabad, accompanied by a son named Sarfardz 
Klian. 

Henceforth the old Nawab hated his son-in-law 
and doted on his grandson. He used his utmost 
interest at Delhi to secure the appointment of Sarfaniz 
Khan to succeed him after his-death in the goveriimen t 
of the three provinces. He died in 1725, leaving 
Sarfardz Khan in the possession of all his treasures, 
and in the hourly expectation of receiving from Delhi 
the insignia of investiture to the vacant throne. 

Meanwhile Shuja Khan at Cuttack had been 
equally active and more successful. One day, whilst 
Sarfardz Khan was sitting in a palace in the suburbs 
of Murshedabad awaiting for the insignia of his 
appointment, he was startled by the Dminous tluinder 
of imperial music. To his utter dismay he learnt 
that his father, Shuja Khan, had suddenly arrived at 
Murshedabad and displayed the insignia of investi¬ 
ture, including the fringed palanquin and the imperial 
standard of the fish, and had then ascended the 
throne in the hall of forty pillars, amidst the acclama¬ 
tions of all the grandees at Murshedabad, and the 
deafening noise of trumpets and kettledrums. The 
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liat notliiug could be done. Even 
assured dim that it would be mad¬ 
ness to resist Ids father. Accordingly he luuried to 
the palace of forty pillars, paid his respects to the 
new Hawab, oliered his congratulations, presented his 
ntmir, and was rewarded with the honorary post of 
Eewau of Bengal, if 

Sluija Khan brought with him two brothers, whom Two IvruhainTiia-; 
he had taken into his service at Cuttack, and who had 
gained his favour by secret services of a question¬ 
able character. Their names were Haji Ahmad and 
All Vardi Khan. It was said that they belonged to a 
noble family at Delhi; but according to scandal, Haji 
Ahmad was originally a table-servant, whilst Ali Vardi 
Khan was placed in charge of his master’s hookalj. 

Haji Ahmad, the elder of the two, was a timid, crafty 
individual, wdth a genius for intrigue. He was 
appointed chief minister, and by a zealous subser¬ 
vience to the tastes of the Nawab, ho soon exercised 
a commanding influence in aftaira of state. It is said 
that he ransacked the province in search of fresh 
iumates for the Nawab’s seraglio, and that he never 
attended the nightly lev^e at the palace without 
bringing a new face to tempt the Nawab. Ali Vardi 
Klian, the younger brother, was a soldier born and 
bred, and was app)ointed to the command of a body 
of horse in the service of the Naw'ab. 

Besides these two Muhammadan brothers, Shuj a two runda 
llhan entertained two Hindus in ins service, named ohuna ana 

^ Jivgdt Seit. 

Alam Ohand and Jagat Seit. Alam Chand, better 
known by his title of Eai Rayan, wms a Hindu of 

Svieh honorary appointmonts were often given to young princes during 
the decline of the Moghul empire, whilst the duties were kept in the handa 
of some responsible minister. 
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lai’c^e fiiiantiial experience. He was, iu fact, a typo of 
those gi’are and. respectahle Bengali officials, lylio 
always' appeared devoted to their duties and their 
master’s interest, Imt nevertheless were incessantly 
occupied in hoarding up private treasures in every 
possible way. Jagat Seit was the head of a famous 
banking family at Murshedabad, who had flourished 
during tbe reign of Auraugzeb. Jagat Seit had 
rendered great services to old Mir Jafir by advancing 
the sums of money which procured him the post of 
Nawab and Dewan of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

■ Shuja Khan was a type of the easy-going Nawabs, 
who tried to make things pleasant all round, in oidei 
tliat they might devote themselves to their pleasures. 
He liberated the Zemindars who had been imprisoned 
by his late father-in-law, but threatened to remove 
them from their posts, and transfer their lands to 
other Zemindars, if there was any further irregularity 
in the payment of revenue. He also abolished some 
additional taxes, which had been imposed by Murshcd 
Ali Kb an, and pressed heavily upon the Zemindars. 
He then left the administration in the hands of his 
four confidential advisers, who formed a council of 
state at Murshedabad; and henceforth,he flittered 
away his time in the ordinary routine of a sidf- 
indulgent Moghul. 

Some time afterwards the post of Deputy Nawab 
of Behar® became vacant, and liaji Ahmad used 
his influence in the seraglio to procure the appoint¬ 
ment of his brother, Ali Vardi Khan, At this 


8 Ali Vardi Khan was sometimes called the Deputy Nawah of Patna, as 
Patna was the capital of the province, and tbe place where he generally 
resided. 
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jjtMtiiro tke wife of Shuja Khan claimed the right of chap. x. 

disposing of tlie appointment daughter and heiress ^ . 

of Murshed Ali Khan. Such a pretension was con¬ 
trary to the Moghul constitution, but Shuja Khan 
gave way, and Ali Vardi Khan went to the door of 
the lady’s apartment, and received with the utmost 
deference and humility the dress of honour wdiich 
eonatituted him Deputy Nawab of Behar. 

Meanwhile the young prince, Sarfardz Klian, boiled wratietr sn-- 
over at the lavoiir shown to the two Muhammadan 
brothers. He told his father in public durbar that 
he was warming and cherishing two snakes that 
■would sting him and his family to death. The 
Nawab was so exasperated at this presumption that 
he threw his son into confinement. But Haji Ahmad 
was crafty enough to intercede for Sarfardz Khan, 
and the young prince w'as released, but he con¬ 
tinued to hate the obnoxious minister as much as 
ever. 

All this while both the Muhammadan brothers Ambitious d«/ 
W’ere labouring liard to strengthen, their res'oective Sammad«tt“: 

... T r • ♦ A 1 T 1 r-, . "I brotUeis, 

positions. Haji Ahmad won over the Zemindars of 
Bengal by taking to himself all tlie credit of having 
.released them from • prison, whilst he undermined 
the authority of Shuja Khan by secretly sneering at 
his weaknesses arid vices. 

Ali Vardi Klian was equally active in reducing all Destniction of 
the refractory .Breias in Behar.. Some he invited to 

A ‘ Afghan contin- 

ratua witli warm pro,fessions of friendsliip and respect, 
and. then murdered them ivithoiit hesitation or shame. 

Others he attacked by force of arms, and compelled 
them to pay tribute and acknowledge his authority. 

In all these tran.sactions he was especially helped by 
an Afghan officer, named Abdul Khurim Khan, who 
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had entered his service with a corps of fifteen hundred 
Afghan mercenaries. 

Ali Vardi Khan next attempted the conquest of the 
itaja, Cliukwars, a brave and warlike race of Hindus who 

occupied a territory on the river Snmbu, between 
Patna and Monghyr. The Kaja of the Chukwars was 
a turbulent chieftain, who had never paid tribute, 
nor even acknowledged the supremacy of the Moghul; 
whilst, to crown his misdoings, he persisted in 
levying duties on all goods that passed up. or downi 
the river above Alonghyr. ft wuis this Eaja, and 
others like him, that compelled the European settlers 
in Lower Bengal to maintain an armament for the 
escort of money and goods to Patna and back ; and 
a Major Hunt, who commanded the East Indian 
Company’s troops at Calcutta, had often had a bru.sh 
with the old Hindu warrior, and fought him hand to 
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hand. ‘ 

The Eaja, however, died in 1730, and was succeeded 
by a son of seventeen, who came to terms with Ali 
Vardi Ivhan and agreed to pay tribute. The neces- ^ 
sary precautions were then taken to prevent treachery 
on either side. Every year the young Raja brought 
the money to a specified spot near Monghyr, accom¬ 
panied by thirty followers only; whilst a Moghul 
ofiicer came to the same spot to receive the money, 
also accompanied by the like number of thirty 
followers. 

In 1735 an English convoy was going up the river 
Ganges with money and goods for the factory at 
Patna. The boats were in charge of a young civilian 
named Holwell, whilst the escort of European troops 
was commanded by a Captain Holcombe. On the 
morning of the 20th of October the party encamped 
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!3R^a;^o ve near Monghyr. About eleven o’clock tliey 
saw a boat going by, apparently loaded with baskets 
of fisli. Tbe boat was bailed and came up, when tbe 
baskets were found to be lille,d’ with liunian beads. 

It appeared that a vile act of treachery bad been just 
committed by x41i Vardi Khan. Tbe yearly tribute 
bad been paid that very morning by the Eaja of the 
Cbukwars, but an ambuscade of four hundred men 
had been posted in the neighbourhood by Ali Vardi 
Khan. The result was that the Eaja and his thirty 
followers had been surrounded and murdered, and 
their heads were being dispatched in baskets te Patna 
for the satisfaction of Ali Vardi Khan. 

That same day Alivardi Khan sent another force nestraoiioi. of 

'' , . Of tUo 

to pliirider and destroy the city oi Sambu, the capital chukwaw. 
of the Chukwars. Towards evening the English 
party at Monghyr saw clouds of smoke rising from the 
eity. Ttie young giii-widow of the Eaja had shut 
herself up in the palace with an infant son and all her 
attendants, and had then set the building on fire 
and peri.shed in tlie flames. The soldiers of Ali Vardi 
Khan found the eity deserted. Accoi-dingly they 
plundered the houses and set them on fire, and then 
returned to Patna. 

After this exploit Abdul Khurira Khan, the Afghan Murbroftiio 
commandant, began to presume upon liis services, commandant. 
He grew insolent and insubordinate and resented 
every rebuke. Ali Vardi Khan saw that the Afghan 
was becoming dangerous, and laid his plans accord¬ 
ingly. Abdul Khurim Khan was summoned to tlie 
palace and sharply reprimanded, and just as he "was 
about to reply in defiant language, he was overpowered 
by a body of assassins and cut to pieces on tbe spot. 

This catastrophe filled the Afghan soldiery with fear 
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^ find trembling, and bcnceforth no one dared to utter 
a word of disrespect to All Vardi Khan. , 

Meanwhile Ali Vardi Khan was playing another 
game at Delhi. He was eager to throw off the con¬ 
trol of Shuja Khan and to become the independent 
Nawab of Behax’. Accordingly he sent emissaries to 
the court at Delhi to distribute bribes amongst the 
ministers and courtiers, in oi'der to procure the letters 
and insignia of investiture direct from the Padishah. 
Shuja Khan got an inkling of what was going on, and 
placed Haji Ahmad in prison as some check on the 
ambitious designs of his brother in Behar; but he was 
soon coaxed over by submissive and deceitful letters 
from Ali Vardi Khan, as well as by the caresses of the 
■favourite ladies of the seraglio, who were all on the 
side of the disgraced minister. The result was that 
Haji Ahmad was released from prison and restored to 
favour, whilst the disaffection was allowed to drift 
on. 

1 Suddenly Shuja Khan found that he had been out¬ 
witted. His old servant, Ali Vardi Khan, was ap¬ 
pointed Nawab of Behar direct from Delhi; and the 
insignia of investiture—the fringed palanquin, the 
standard of the fish, and the imjierial kettledrums— 
were received with the utmost pomp and rejoicings 
at Patna. Shuja Khan was furious at the tidings. 
He planned a safe and certain scheme of revenge 
against the two brothers ; but oh the eve of its 
execution he was carried off by death, and it ’was 
currently believed at Murshedabad that he had 
been poisoned in the seraglio at the instance of Haji 
Ahmad. 

Shuja Khan belonged to a transition period. The 
imperial sovereignty of the great Moghul was on 
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i^vane, hut it was Still recognised as the supreme chap. x. 
authority througliout Hindustan. Slnija Khan was 
not a stern tyrant, like his &tlier-in-law, Murshecl 
Ivuli Khan; on the contrary, he laboured hard to 
propitiate liis grandees. He sent trays of excellent 
dishes of every variety of victuals to all persons in 
his service with whom he was acquainted, sometimes 
twice a week, sometimes every other day, and some¬ 
times every day. Whenever the compliment was 
once paid, it Avas never discontinued. He sent 
presents to every stranger of note who came to 
Murshedahad, and even to strangers who were un¬ 
known, provided their manners and language showed 
that they were gentlemen. At the same time none 
of his servants or dependants were allowed to take 
a gratuity ; all w'ho disobeyed were dismissed his 
service, and all informers were handsomely rewarded. 

Shuia Khan also entered the name of every one he PMviii«money 

- jH-esehts, 

knew in a memorandum-book with ivory leaves, and 
every now and then he added a sum of money to one 
of the names. In such cases he did not order the 
amount to be paid to the person named, hut he sent 
for some Zemindar who wuis behindhand with his 
rent, and told him that the person in question had 
heen appointed to enforce payment of his arrears, 
and that he must give him in addition the sum speci¬ 
fied as a perquisite. The offending Zemindar always 
complied wdth the demand, and generally gave an 
extra present to the person wdio had been so recom¬ 
mended by the Nawab. 

Sarfardz Khan, son of Shuia Khan, now succeeded Sarfarrfz Khan, 

Nawab of Bengul 

to tlie thro lie as Nawab of .BeDgal and Orissa. He was 
quite as much a slave to his pleasures as his deceased 
father, but he was more insolent and vfioleut. He did 
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not dismiss ,tlie three ministers, Haji Alimad, Alam 
Ohand Eai, atid Jagat Seit, but he treat(3d them 
with a contemptuous arrogance which was iatoier« 
able. He abused Haji Ahrnad in the foulest language, 
and taunted him with having* been the pander to 
Sluija Jvlian. He even treated Alam Chand with 
indignity beccause that venerable Hindu ventured 
to remonstrate with him on the bitterness of his 
tongue. 

Soon after his accession Saidiir^z Khan gave mortal 
offence to Jagat Seit. The grandson of the Hindu 
banker was married with great pomp, andthc Nawab 
persisted in seeing the face of the bride without a 
veil. Jagat Seit implored him to abandon the idea, 
as tlie exposure of a girhs face to a strange man wmuld 
render her impure in the eyes of the family. But 
the Nawab was deaf to every entreaty. He sent a 
party of horsemen to surround the house of Jagat 
Seit and bring away the girl to his palace. She 
was sent back the same night without further injury ; 
but the whole family was overwhelmed with the 
disgrace, whilst the unfortunate bride was con¬ 
demned to widowhood for the remainder of Iter 
days. 

Under such circumstances there was treason in tlio 
air. Every one Avas eager to plot against the Is awuib, 
but afraid of exciting his suspicions. Haji Ahmad 
sounded Jagat Seit and Alam Chand Rai, and found 
they were ripe for revolt; whilst the Nawab’s master 
of the ordnance arranged to load the artillery with 
nothing but dust and powder. At last a conspiracy 
was formed for dethroning Sarfanlz Khan, and 
setting up Ali Vardi Khan as his successor in the 
Nawabship of Beng«al and Orissa, in addition to Behar. 
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troubled state of Hindustan was singularly chap x. - 
favourable to the conspirators. There was nothin^ to Foihim 

^ ^ ^ I'iic cbnspiratorji. 

.fear from Delhi, for the imperinl authority had been 
shattered by the invasion of Nadir Shah, and the Mo¬ 
ghul court was in a state of stupor. There was nothing 
to fear at Murshedabad bo long as Sarfaniz Khan was 
kept lulled in a false security. There was more diffi¬ 
culty about opening up a communication with Ali Vardi 
Khan at Patna, as letters might be intercepted; but 
the two Tlindu ministers prevailed on Sarferiiz Khan 
to send Haji Ahmad into exile, and thus the latter was 
enabled to make his way to Patna without exciting 
suspicion or alarm. 

The two brothers soon organised a rebellion at scmt rebeiuorx 

» • , . • , at I'atuk. 

Patna, Both indulged in a little prelirainary dupli¬ 
city. Haji vUimad exaggerated the iudignities he 
had received at Murshedabad. Ali Vardi Khan , 
lamented that the safety of his family could only be 
ensured by rebelling against the son of his patron and 
benefactor. Ali Vardi Khan also sent a crafty letter 
to Sarfardz Khan, iiirploring him to forgive the un¬ 
fortunate Haji Ahmad, and to restore him to his 
former favour. 

Ali Vardi Khan had no intention of waiting for a soiemuswrar. 

1*1 T-r T 1 1 n 1 • ^ iog-iu Of officers. 

I'eply to this letter. He assembled all his omcers, and 
obliged the Muhammadans to swear on the Koran, and 
the Hindus to swear on a vessel of Ganges water, that 
they would be faithful to his cause and would follow 
him to the death. Ho then told them that lie 
Avas about to march against the Nawab Sarfard/ 

Khan to redress the wrongs committed on his 
family. The olEcers w'erc staggered at the idea of 
rebellion, but they had taken the oath ; and Ali Vardi 
Khan clenched the business by promising to discharge 
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all arrears of pay* and to distribute au additional 
sum of three hundred tliousaud x’upees the moment 
they had marched through the pass of Sikliguli and 
entered the plains of Bengal. 

The possession of this pass was of the utmost 
importance to Ali Viirdi Khan. It Avas supposed to be 
the only passage leading from Behar into Bengal. It 
was of considei-able length, but only ten or twelve 
feet wide, and was bounded on one flank by an 
impenetrable forest, and on the other by the river 
Ganges. Had Sarfarilz Khan been alive to the 
coming rebellion, he might have blocked up the pass 
with a small body of men. As it was, the rebel army 
Lurried tbrough by forced riiarches for the sake of the 
promised money, and entered the plains of Bengal 
before Sarfardz Khan was aware that it had left 
Patna. 

When, however, Ali Vardi Khan had escaped the 
perils of the pass he encountered a new danger. His 
treasury was nearly empty, whilst his officers were 
clamouring round his tent, and refusing to march a 
step farther without the money. He dismissed them 
with an air of authority, assuring them that they 
would be paid at once, whilst he was well aware that 
he could not satisfy a tenth of their claims. He had 
a secret conference with his confidential servants. 
Some proposed sending to Alursiiedabad and borroAV- 
ing the money of Mir Jafir. Others SaAv no alternative 
'hut to beat a retreat and return to Patna. Accord¬ 
ingly Ali Vardi Khan AA'as in despair. 

At this crisis a Patna banker named Omichund 
solved the difficulty. Omichund had accompanied 
the army to carry on his usual money-lending busi¬ 
ness with the officers and men. Tie had only twenty 
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^liotfsaiul rupees in hantl; but with tins small sum, 
added to the balance in the treasury, he pledged 
himself to satisfy the army. Under his directions, 
Ali Vardi Klian ordered the troops to assemble to re¬ 
ceive the promised pay. Every man hastened to the 
spot with his account already made , out in his girdle 
or turban. The paymaster was ordered to pass all 
tlie small accounts with the utmost promptitude, and 
pay them with cheques on Omichund, but to subject 
all the larger claims to a lengthier examination. 
Meanwhile Omichund feigned to be equally eager to 
cash the cheques; but nearly every man owed some- 
tliing for advances and interest, and the debt had to 
be calculated and deducted from every cheque. Ac¬ 
cordingly darkness came on before the more important 
cheques w'ere cashed, and Omichund feigned to be so 
fatio'iied as to be obliged to defer further payments 
till next morning. When the night had set in the 
kettledrums w’ere beaten throughout tlie camp; pro¬ 
clamation Avas' made that Safardz Khan was approach¬ 
ing with the Bengal army, and preparations were 
made for battle at daybreak. Next morning Ali 
Vardi Khan began the march to Murshedabad, keep¬ 
ing up the alarm and expectation of the soldiery 
until he actually encountered the army of Sarfardz 
Khan. 

The fighting which followed was a farce. There 
was much sradke and confusion, hut very little 
slaughter, except amongst the faithful few that re¬ 
mained staunch to Sarafdz Khan. At last Sarfardz 
Khan and most 'of his adhei’pnts were slain, whilst 
his hrother-in-law’’, Murshed Kuli Khan, fied away to 
Orissa to hold that province against the conqueror. 

The death of Sarfardz Khan put an end to the 
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battle. All Vardi Khan permitted the rebeb soldiers 
to plunder the Bengal camp, but sent hia brother, 
Ilaji Ahmad, to Murshedabad, to secure tlie city and 
treasures. After two days Ali Vardi Kban entered 
Mui-shedabad in triumph, and took his seat upon the 
throne in the ball of forty pillars.® The kettledrums 
and trumpets proclaimed the accession of a new 
Nawab, and all the chief men of the city hastened to 
pay their homage and present their nii^zzirs to the 
conqueror. Alam Chand Eai was the foremost 
amongst these time-servers, but when he returned 
to bis house he was reproached so bitterly by bis 
wife for his disloyalty towards the fallen family, that 
he put an end to bis life by swallowing diamond 
pow'^der. 

Ali Vardi Khan had gained bis victories by the aid of 
bis Afghans, and despised Bengali'soldiers as cowards 
and traitors. His leading general was an Afghan 
soldier of fortune, named Mustafa Khan ; and he put 
bis trust in Mustafa Klian, and treated him as bis 
right-hand man. 

Ali Vardi Khan had no sons. Accordingly he 
adopted three nephews, the sons of his brother Haji 
Ahmad, and gave to each of them one of his daughters 
in marriage. He left the youngest at Patna as 
Deputy Nawab of Behar, and lies’ appointed the 
eldest to be Deputy Nawab at Dacca; and he pro¬ 
posed to set up the middle onp as Deputy Nawah of 
Orissa by driving out Murshed Kuli Khan. Mean- 

® An Asiatic throne in the eighteenth century was not a chair of state, but 
a kind of mattress of carpets, quilts, and tapestries, which was spread upon the 
floor. The Nawah sat cross-legged between richly embroidered cushions, with 
a sword of state on one side and a dagger on the other. ^Before him was a 
cambric handkerchief carefully folded, a small knife to open letters, and a 
vessel of prepared betel. 
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^j^vEII^o is said to have sent a vast sum to Delhi to 
purcbtise for himself letters and insignia of iavestiture 
as Nawah of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; but this is 
extremely doubtful. It would have been a sheer 
waste of money, inasmuch as the Moghul court was 
still paralysed by the recent invasion of Nadir Shah, 
and powerless to interfere in a remote province like 
Bengal. The insignia of the fish, the palanquin, 
and the kettledrums were certainly received with 
the utmost pomp at Murshedabad, but it was generally 
believed that they were a sham, and had. been.sup¬ 
plied by Jagat Seit, the banker, in order to impose 
upon the people of the three provinces. 

Ali Vai’di Khan next marched an army into Orissa. 
A battle was fought; but the Afghan mercenaries of 
Murshed Kuli Khan went over to the usurper in the 
middle of the acticWi. Murshed Kuli Khan saw that 
all was lost, and fled to the sea-shore, and embarked 
on board a ship bound for Masulipatam, and found an 
asylum in the territories of Nisam-ul-mulk. Alean- 
while Ali Ahirdi Khan pushed on to Cuttack, the capital 
of the province, and placed his second nephew on the 
throne as Deputy Nawab. 

The new Deputy Nawab of Orissa cared for nothing 
but w^omen and money. No household w^as safe 
against his licentious demands, whilst men of wealth 
were subjected to false charges, and scourg'ed and 
tortured until they surrendered their secret hoards. 
The people shrunk from open rebellion, but they 
schemed and plotted; whilst Mirza Bakir, the son- 
in-law of Murshed Kuli Khan, hovered on tlie frontier, 
ready to take advantage of the first disturbance to 
recover possession of the province. 

Suddenly the growing disafiection broke out in a 
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riot in tlie streets of Cuttack. /I’lie young Deputy 
Nawab sent liis bodyguard to suppress tlie turmoil ; 
but tbe commandant, one of Ali Vardi Khan’s veteriuis, 
Avas overpoAvered and torn to pieces. Mirza Bakic 
appeared in the city and placed himself at the head of 
the insurrection. The gates of the palace Avere throAvui 
open from Avithin, and the garrison rushed out and 
joined the insurgents. Mirza Bakir thrcAT the Deputy 
NaAArah into a prison and became master of the palace 
and treasures. He then took his seat upon the throne, 
and received the congratulations and nuzzirs of the 
very grandees Avho had hailed the accession of the 
nepheAv of Ali Va rdi Khan only a fcAv months he fore, 

News of this rising soon reached Ali Vardi Khan. 
At first he suspected that Nizam-ul-mulk Avas at the 
bottom of it, and was half inclined to leave Orissa, in 
the hands of Mirza Bakir provided his son-in-law Avas 
released. At last he resolved on war, but there Avas 
au unexpected difficulty. Ncav Afghan levies were 
peremptorily required, but none would enlist unless 
these neAV levies were brought on a permanent e.stab- 
lishment; and Mustafa Khan and his officers took 
the same side. Ali Vardi Khan ended by solemidy 
swearing that not a man should be disbanded at the 
close of the campaign. Ncav levies were accordingly 
enlisted in large numbers, and Ali Vardi Khan 
marched his army to Cuttack, offering a lakh of 
rupees, or ton thousand pounds s.terling, for the 
rescue of his son-in-law. 

Mirza Bakir was aware of the approaching danger 
and anxious to come to terms. He inarched au army 
out of Cuttack, but carried his prisoner, the ex- 
Deputy Nawab, in a waggon covered over Avith white 
cloth and secured by a network of ropes. Two Tartai’ 
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soldiers were placed in tlie waggon with orders to chap, x 
stab the prince to death if there was any attempt at 
rescue; whilst a body of Mahratta horsemen were 
posted round the waggon, also under orders to thrust 
their spears through the covering at sign of danger, 
and destroy alike the prince aivd las executioners. 

The result was somewhat curious. Mirza Bakir Kaoape<.f 

» AH Vnrdi Kh.m'.i 

was defeated and compelled to fly for his life. A 
select body of Ali Vardi Khan’s horsemen charged the 
waggon, but the Tartars were speared by the Mahrattas 
before they could dispatch the prince, and the prince 
escaped by shielding himself with their bodies, and 
was finally rescued by the horsemen. 

Ali Vardi Khan then marched to Cuttack and re-sctsioment of 
stored his authority at Orissa ; but he refused to 
reinstate his son-in-law, and placed the government 
in new hands. Having thus secured the province, he 
violated his solemn promise to Mustafa Khan, and 
disbanded the new levies to a man. Ho then returned 
slowly towards Murshedabad, but halted frequently 
on the way in order to hunt and shoot in the jungles. 

The Afghan generals were at once mortified and 
exasperated. Mustafa Khan was especially angry. 

He had interceded in behalf of a Hindu Eaja Avho 
had espoused the cause of Mirza Bahir, but lie had 
been rebulFed and reprimanded; and the llaja and his 
attendants had been brutally murdered in the audience 
ha-U at Cuttack, in the presence of Ali Vardi Khan. 

Meanwhile news arrived that another Affghan officer 
had been treacherously murdered in the durbar at 
Patna, and Mustafa Khan was bent on revenge.^ 


Wrntli of 
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story of the murdered Afghan at Patna reveals something of India 
in the olden time. The man had been appointed Foujdar of Shahabad, a 
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At this juncture, while Ali Varcli Rhan was taking 
his pleasure iu the woods of Midnapore, an over¬ 
whelming hoKSt of Mahratta horsemen from Nagpore 
was swarming over the western hills of Birbhiim, and 
advancing towards Burdwan. They were commanded 
by Bhaskar Pant, the minister of Rughaji Bhonsla, 
Raja, of Berar, and began to plunder and devastate 
according to their wont; but there was a mystery 
about their movements. Some thought that the 
Nagpore ho.st,was acting under the orders of the 
Peishwa at the Mahratta court at Satara.. Others, 
again, thought that the Mahratta invasion had been 
instigated by Nizam-ul-mulk, who was supposed to 
entertain sinister designs against Bengal. 

Ali Vardi Khan professed to hold the Mahrattas in 
contempt, but nevertheless he hurried off to Burd- 
wan with the small force at his disposal. Bhaskar 
Pant, however, was not anxious for battle; all tliat 
he wanted was chout, or a contribution in lien of chout. 
Accordingly he offered to go away if Ali Vardi Khan 
would send him ten lakhs of rupees, or a huudvcd 
thousand pounds sterling. Ali Vardi Khan affected 
to regard this as an iusult, and told Bhaskar Pant 
that he might invade Bengal if he dared. 

The Mahrattas played their usual game of cutting 
off supplies and stragglers without doming to action. 
At last Ali Vardi Khan made a general charge; but 
his Afghans refused to fight, whilst the Mahrattas 

difficult tract infested by lawless Zemindars, who lived on'plunder and black¬ 
mail. The Foujdax* shared the gains of these brigands; and when the 
Zemindars were rooted out of their strongholds by an army from Patna, ho 
rudely called on the Deputy Nawab to set them at liberty and restoro 
their estates. The young prince was mortally offended; assassins were hired, 
and tho turbulent Afghan was suddenly overpowered and murdered in open 
durbar. 
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'-phvnaered the camp in his rear, and then surrounded 
him in overwhelming numbers, Ali Vardi Khan was 
at the mercy of the invaders. He sent messengers to 
Biiaskar Pant offering to pay the ten lakhs; but the 
Mahratta general, advanced his terms, and demanded 
a hundred lakhs, or a million sterling. 

In sheer desperation, Ali Vardi Khan threw himself Afghans 
on the mercy of Mustafa Khan, implored his forgive- 


blookado 
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ness, and promised full redress for all past grievances. 

: Mustafa Klian was a creature of impulse; he was 
touched with compassion for his old master, and 
swore once more to stand or fall with Ali Vardi Khan. 

He placed himself at the head of the Afghans, cut 
through the cordon of Mahrattas, and fought his way 
to Murshedabad without carriage or provisions, whilst 
constantly harassed by the Mahratta horsemen. But 
on reaching Murshedabad the city was closely block¬ 
aded by the Mahrattas; whilst parties of horsemen 
scoured the country round about, and plundered and 
destroyed the neighbouring villages, and committed 
the most horrible cruelties and excesses. 

Early in June the Mahrattas began to fear that Mahmta devas- 
their return to Nagpore would be exit off by the ^ 
approaching rains. Accordingly they struck their 
tents and disappeared with their plunder. On the 
way, however, they changed their minds, and pitched 
their tents„on the hills of Birbhtim until the xdolence 
of the I'ains was over, and then reappeared in Burdwan 
and renewed the work of plunder and desolation. It 
turned out that a revenue official named Mir Habib, 
whose defalcations had excited the wrath of Ali Vardi 
Khan, had escaped to the Mahratta camp, and per¬ 
suaded Bhaskar Pant to remain in Bengal and take 
pos.session of the thiee provinces. 


tatiOHS, 
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The return of the Mahrattas brought on a widely 
A«onyofB«gaL spread ruin. Markets and manufactures were de¬ 
serted and the lands were left untilled. Weavers and 
husbandmen fled from the marauders with their wives 
and children, taking nothing with them but what 
they could carry in their hands. The whole popula¬ 
tion of Bengal to the westward of the Ganges, with the 
exception of Murshedabad, hurried over the river in 
shoals, never thinking themselves safe until they had 
reached the opposite shore. 

All this while Ali Vardi Khan was preparing for a 
renewal of the struggle. He formed a camp in the 
neighbourhood of Murshedabad, and was joined by 
reinforcements from Patna as well as by new Afghan 
levies from the northwards. At the same time the 
Europeans in Bengal began to fortify their settle¬ 
ments against the Mahrattas. 

The campaign began in October, but Ali Vardi Khan 
could not bring the Mahrattas to action. His tropps 
were worn out by marching and countermarching, but - 
effected nothing. Parties of Mahrattas were ravaging 
the provinces in all directions, but Ali Vardi Khan 
could not send out detachments to oppose them with¬ 
out weakening his main army. 

At last Ali Vardi Khan tried treachery. Bhaskar 
Pant was cajoled into a conference. A large tent was 
set up, and assassins were hidden in the double 
lining. The Mahratta general and his principal officers 
were received with great pomp and ceremonial by 
Ali Vardi Khan. They took their seats cross-legged 
upon the carpets. A signal w^as given. The assassins 
rushed in upon the helpless guests and slaughtered, 
them to a m an. 

Ali Vardi Kh an waited until the head of Bhaskar 
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aiSt was laid before him, and then, went out and led chap. x. 
his army against the Mahratta camp. But the enemy JElevetige aud 

rtjtreat of the 

had already ned in a panic, and were soon wreaking Mstoattas. 
their rengeance upon the urioffendiug inhabitants, 
ravaging the country with fire and sword, cutting off 
ears, noses, and hands, and committing countless bar¬ 
barities in the search of spoil. After some months 
the fuiy of the Mahrattas was exhausted, and they 
retired to Nagpore. 

Ali Vardi Khan had scarcely time to breathe, when invasion or the 
he was again aroused by the horrible tidings of two more Mshea.''”'* 
Mahratta invasions. On the eastern side a Mahratta 
army, estimated at sixty thousand horsemen, invaded 
Orissa under the command of Eughoji Bhonsla, Eaja 
of Berar, to revenge tlie massacre of his officers. On 
the western side a second Mahratta army of the same 
strength invaded Behar, under the command of Balaji 
Rao, the Peishwa at Satara, to secure a share of the 
plunder of Bengal. 

Ali Vardi Khan was powerless to resist such over- Dinsensions 
whelming hosts. But the Mahratta ffCUGrtlls soon MahratUv 

. . o leaders. 

began to lutngue against each other. At first they 
agreed to an equal partition of chout and plunder; 
but each was jealous and supicious of the other, and 
they soon quarrelled over the spoil. Ali Vardi Khan 
took advantage of their dissensions to conclude a 
separate treaty with the Peishwa, under which he 
was to pay chout to the Peishwa, and the Peishwa 
was to help him to drive out the Bhonsla. 

It would he tedious and useless to' dwell upon the 
perjuries and treacheries that followed. The Mahratta 
leaders were grasping and unscrupulous. Balaji Eao, 
however, was compelled to return to Satara in order 
to carry out his schemes for usurping the sovereignty 
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of the Mahratta empire. Meanwhile the Mahrattas of 
Eerar returaed year after year to iihinder and destrojn 
At last, in 1750, All Vardi Khan came to final terms 
with the Raja of Berar. He left the province of 
Orissa in the possession of the Raja, and pledged 
himself to pay a yearly chout or tribute of twelve 
lakhs of rupees for Bengal and Bchar, or about a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds sterling. 

The anarchy attendant on the Mahratta invasions 
was aggravated by troubles with the Afghans. There 
was a growing jealousy between Haji Ahmad and 
Mustala Khan. Haji Ahmad charged the Afghan 
commander with carrying on a secret correspondence 
with the Mahrattas. Mustafa Khan fled to Patna, but 
was pursued and slain, and his head was carried in 
derision through the streets of the city. His death 
was avenged by his Afghan soldiers. Haji Ahmad 
fell into their hands, and was scourged and insulted, 
and then tied to the foot of an elephant, and dragged 
through the streets of Patna, until death put an end 
to his agonies. 

Ali Vardi Khan died in 1756. His last years were 
disturbed by family troubles, but Bengal was delivered 
from Mahratta invasions. The following description 
of the daily routine of the old Nawab in the palace at 
Murshedabad has been furnished by a Muhaminada,n 
historian who flourished at his court; ancl whilst it 
contrasts strangely enough with the stormy ambition 
which characterised his previous career, it serves to 
illustrate the domestic life of a respectable Muhamma¬ 
dan grandee of the olden time :—• 

“ The Nawab Ali Vardi Khan always rose two hours 
before daylight, said his prayers at daybreak, and 
then drank colfee with his chosen friends. From 
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lie sat in tlie tall of audience, 
where he listened to the repfeseptations of those of 
his officers and grandees who had anything to say. 
At nine o’clock he retired and amused himself wuth 
the company of particular friends, in listening to 
yerses of poetry or pleasant stories, or in superin¬ 
tending the preparation of dilFerent dishes, which were 
cooked in his presence and under his directions. At 
ten o’clock he partook of the chief meal of the day, 
but always in company; and when it was oyer, his 
guests washed their hands and withdrew, and he 
retired to his couch and was lulled to sleep by the 
story-tellers. At one o’clock he awoke and drank a 
cup of water cooled with ice or saltpetre, and per¬ 
formed his mid-day prayers. He next read a chapter 
of the Koran with a loud yoice, according to the rule, 
and performed his afternoon prayers. Pious and 
learned men were then introduced, and regaled with 
coffee and hookalis ; and the Nawab drank coffee with 
them but never smoked. A Koran was set up, and 
conferences, readings, and explanations would occupy 
two hours. Next the chiefs of offices were in attend¬ 
ance, and. amongst others the wealthy Jagat Seit made 
his appearance ; and these men read or told him the 
news from all parts of India. Wits and buffoons 
followed, with, whom, he cracked jokes for another 
two hours,. By this time it would be dusk, and the 
Nawab said his eteiving prayers. Then the audience 
hall was cleared of men, and the ladies of the family 
came to see him. A supper was served of fresh and 
dried fruits and sweetmeats, and the Nawab generally 
distributed them amongst the ladies Avith his own 
hands. After supper the ladies retired to rest, and 
the ball was opened to officers of the guard, bed- 
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Avatcliers, and story-tellers; and the Nawab again 
retired to his couch, and was lulled to sleep by stories. 
He generally awoke three or four times in the cour.se 
of the night, but was always awake about two hours 
before dawn.” 


Such was the condition of Bengal, and of India 
generally, immediately before the rise of the British 
empire. The people were groaning under Oriental 
despotism, without security of life or property, but 
ignorant of anything better, and regarding their lot 
as the decree of the gods. So long as they were left 
in peace, and were not troubled by famine or pe.sti- 
lence, they were probably contented ; but the invasions 
of Mahi'attas and outbreaks of Afghans were the agony 
of India. In Bengal especially the people fled before 
the Mahrattas like sheep before wolves. They were 
too powerless and timid to resist, and abandoned 
their homes and fields to the destroyer, seeking only 
to hide themselves in the jungle with their panic- 
stricken wives and families, until the storm should 
have passed away. 


“Siyar-ul-Mutaqberin,” by Gholam Husain Calcutta, 1786 » 
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THE SHAh nAmEH OF FIKDUSI. 

Tub Shall Nameh of Tirdusi is a famous Persian, poem of 
interminable length. It was the outcome of the Persian 
I'evolt against the Arab conquest. It was written in the 
purest Persian, without any admixture of Arabic worth men¬ 
tioning, although Arabic had long been regarded as the sacred 
language of the Koran. It purports to he a history of the 
ancient kings and heroes of Persia, but it is crowded with 
supernatural dettiils of demigods, griffins, and nondescript 
/monsters. 

In bulk and character the Shah Kameh bears some resem¬ 
blance to the Sanskrit epics of the Maha Bharota and Eama- 
yana; but there is a marked difference in the subject-matter. 
Pabulous details are inserted in the Sanskrit epics for the 
purpose of glorifying the Brahmans or enforcing the obser¬ 
vance of Brahmanical laws or institutions. The fabulous 
details in the Shah Nameh seem to have been inserted for 
no other object than to amuse Oriental readers, who never 
appear to be wearied with details of extravagant amours, 
miraculous weapohs, and impossible battles. 

There is one story told of the author of the Shdh Nameh 
which is somewhat significant. The poet Firdiisi professed to 
be a Muhammadan and a Sunni. The poem is duly prefaced 
with a declaration of the Muhammadan faith, and the praises 
of the four Khalifs who succeeded tlie Prophet. The poem 
itself was Avritten at the request of Mahrmid of Ghazni, who 
promised to pay a dirhem for every couplet. Firdiisi finished 
the poem in sixty thousand couplets. He expected to be 
paid in gold dirhems, but was offered silver dirhems. He 
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refused to take the money, and returned to Persia, where he 
wrote a hitter satire against Mahmiid. 

An examination of the poem seems to indicate that Mah¬ 
mud had reason to be angry ^ ith Firdiisi. The Shah N'ameh 
teems with legends of idolaters, and has little to say of 
Muhammad or the Koran. The legend of the conquest of 
Persia by Zoliak the Arab reads like a covert satire on the 
conquest of Persia by the Arab Khalifs. Zohak is described • 
as a polygamous and flesh-eating monster, just as a Muham¬ 
madan would have been described by a Parsi or Braliman of 
bygone times. 

It is possible that some of the legends in the Shah Kiimeh 
may be relics of authentic tradition. The wars between the ' 
old Persian kings and the Devas may refer to ancient anta¬ 
gonisms between the fire-worshippers of Persia and the wor¬ 
shippers of the Yedic deities. It is curious to Uote that in 
the Shah Kameh the Devas are located in the Elburz moun¬ 
tains and neighbourhood of the Caspian—-the very region 
which the Yedic Aryans are supposed to have occupied 
before they migrated to the Punjab and Hindustan. 

Some of the details in the Shah Kdmeh respecting the 
earliest kings of Persia may perhaps be accepted as allegori¬ 
cal representations of the origip of civilisation and religion. 
Kaiurnars, the first king, introduced the use of clothing 
among the human race. Husheng, his successor, produced 
fire from a stone for the first time. He called it the light'of 
the Divinity, and introduced the worship of fire. He taught 
the art of forging metals, irrigating lands, baking bread, and 
oooldng in general Both kings carried on wars against the 
Devas. Tahumars, the third king, conquered the Devas; he 
spared their lives on the condition that they taught him to 
read and write. Jemshfd, the fourth Idhg, invented arms, 
armour, and silk garments. He compelled the Devas to 
build him a palace; he also obliged them to construct a 
tlirone of jewels, which cotild be carried by enchantment 
through the air. 

It is certainly suggestive that the Shah Nameh should re¬ 
present the old Persian kings as deriving their civilisation from 
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vas. It is 'well known that the Vedic Aryans, who repre¬ 
sent the Devas, were distinguislied by their literature from a 
Tory remote period; they indulged in a taste for architecture 
and jewellery, and were currently believed to be practised in 
the arts of magic and enchantment, like the Brahmans of 
later times, 

A great part of the Shah Mmeh is occupied witlt amours, 
which appear to gratify Orientals, but have few attractions 
for European readers. A beautiful princess on a balcony 
falls in love with a hero whose hair is white as silver. She 
unloosens her own long tresses to enable him to climb up 
aitd join her. The details of their passion are told in innu¬ 
merable couplets. At last the lady gave birth to the hero 
Kustam, a huge child that drank the milk of ten cows. 
"VTiien Eustam was born he was as big as a child a twelve- 
mpnth old; when he was three years of age he rode on 
horseback ; when he w^as five, he consumed as much food m a 
full-grown man. Such details may be interesting to Oriental 
readerSj but for purposes of history it is needless to dwell 
f urther on the legends of the Shah ITameh, 
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HINDlT ANNALS COMPILED FP>,OM THE 
MACKENZIE MANHSCKIPTS. 


I. EARLY CONFLICTS BETWEEN JAINS AND BRAHMANS. 

War of Malid Bharata; migrations to the eastwarJ.—Advent of Vikra- 
loaditya at Hjain, 66 b.c.— Advent of Salivdhfuui., born of a virgin, 77 
—^Growing power of the Jain Princes of the Dekhan. Jain Princes 
at Kalydn in the Dekhan and Kanchipiivam in the Peuiiisula.—Advent 
of Sankara Achdrya as an incarnation of Siva.—Advent of Basava Iswara 
to teach the worship of the Linga.—Advent of Bdmdunja Achdrya as an 
ineo.mation of Vishnu,—Reign of Raja Bhoja in the Qhond country; vi 
patron of letters.—Death of Kalidasa the poet. 

II. belAl empire of KARNATA. 

Foundation of the Beldl empire of Kfenata. 

I. HayasAa Beldl Rai, 984-1043—Founds the city of Dhfir-samundar 
—Supports both Brdhmans and Jains. 

II. Vindditya Beldl Rai, 1043-1073—Clears the jungle. 

III. Yareyanga Beldl Rai, 1073-1113—Prevalence of Jains. 

IV. Bala Deva Rai, 1113-1164—Miissnlmah comiuest—Rdmdnuja 

A chdrya converts the Raja to the Vaishnava religion. 

V. VijayaNara.dnha Beldl, 1165-1187—Vaishnava religion flotu-khcs. 

VI. Vira Beldl Rai, 1188-1232—He marries the daughter of the 
Sultan of Delhi. 

VII. Vira Narasinha Beldl, 1233-1248. 

VIII. Saya Beldl Rai, 1249-1267. 

IX. Vira Narasinha Deva, 1267-1308. 

X. Beldl Rai, 1308-1356—Mussulman conquest of Karnata. 




Reign of Pratdpa Riidra in Telinga-—Carried prisoner to Delhi— 
Laxity of the Brdhmans—Reformation and reorganisation of the Br4h- 
niana—MaiTiage of a Brdhinan's daughter to a youth of the Goldsmith 
.caste, , 

IV, EMPIRE OF YIJAYANAGAR. 

P’oimdation of the empire of Vijayanagar—Reign of Krishna Deva 
Rai ; his power and splendour—Settlement of Brdhmans from Tclinga 
and Orissa—Death of Krishnca Rai—Reign of Rtlm Rai—Distribution of 
the empire by Krishna Rai—'Disturbances in Madura—Violent proceed¬ 
ing of Visvanilth Kaik—Visvandth Kaik makes his peace with Krishna 
Bui—Grand inauguration of Visvaudth as Naik of Madura. 


V. KAIKS OF MADURA. 

I. Visvandth Naik, 1560-1564—Grand reception and enthronement 
at Madura--Ooronation of Visvandth Naik—Greatness of Visvandth 
Kaik—Combat with the Pdndava Rajas, 

II. Kximdra Krishnappa Kaik, 1564-1572—His. suspicious death. 

III. Vlrappa Kaik, 1572-1595, 

I V. Krishnappa Kaik, 1595-1604, 

V. Mutta Vii'appa Naik.^ 1604-1626—Expulsion of the Kalians from 
the road to Ramiswaram—Quarrel with Tanjore, 

VI. Tirumala Kaik, 1626-1662—Coronation ceremonies—Settlement 
with Tanjore—Marriage of Tirumala Kaik with the Tanjore Princess— 
Wedding ceremonies—Kight pr()ce,ssion and illuminations—Death of 
.Arya Kdyaga Mutbali—Army and finances of Madura—Tirumala Naik 
raames liis three cousins—Punishes the Sdthupati of Rdmndd—Offends 
the goddess Mlnakslii by his n umerous marriages—Builds a new palace, 
manhmpam, tank, ami agriharain—Character and death of Tirumala 
Kaik. 

. VII. Mutta Vlrappa Naik, 1662. 

. ,VIII. Choka Ndth?.< Naik, 1662-1686—^War with Tanjoro and Mysore 
—Oriental device for insuring victory—Recovery of Madura—Removal 
from Madura to Tricliinopoly—Marriage of Choka Ndtha Kaik. 

. IK. Ranga Krishna Mutta Vlrappa Naik, 1685-1692—Regency of 
his mother, Maugamdi. 

X. Vijaya Ranga Choka Ndtha Naik, 1698-1734—Regency of Man- 
gam al—'I^'emporary conquest of Trichinopoly by the Mussulmans— 
MangamaFs amour and death—Expedition against Malabar. 

XI. Mindkslu Ammal, the Queen-Dowager, 1734-1742. 
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L EAELY CONFLICTS BETWEEN JAINS AND 

beIhmans. 

TFar ofMahd Blidrata: Migmtiom to the EastvMrd, —After 
the war of the Maha Bharata, the southern countries became 
overgrown with thick jungle, for aU the princes of Karnata 
had perished in the war. Meantime Eaja Yudhishthira died, 
and was succeeded by a line of Eajas of Hastinapur, of whom 
nothing is known.^ At length a Eaja named NTarain Eudra 
reigned some time at Delhi, but was attacked by foreign in¬ 
vaders, eind he was compelled to abandon his dominions and 
migrate to the eastern coast of India. He built the city of 
Eajahinundry on the river Godavari, cleared away the jungle, 
destroyed all the wild animals, founded a number of towns, 
and by degrees collected a great army. He reigned over all 
the eastern coast for sixty years. 

Advent of Vikrainaditya at Ujain^ 56 b,c.—I n course of 
time the race of Pandu became extinct. The celebrated 
monarch Vikramaditya was born at Benares. Both liis 
father and mother belonged to the Bnihman caste. He was 
a sovereign of incomparable merit; he possessed great cour¬ 
age, strength, and wit; he read much, and his memory was 
so prodigious that he never forgot anything. He applied 
liimself much to astronomy, history, and the liberal arts. 
All his excellent qualities were crowned by solid virtue. 
For some time he was engaged in worship and prayer to the 
goddess Kali at Ujain; and at last he made a sacrifice, and 
offered his own head to tlie goddess. In return the goddess 
appeared to him, and promised that he should rule the whole 
world for a thousand years, but that at last he would be slain 
by a child born of a virgin. Vikramaditya told his younger 
brother, Bali, what had happened, and the two agreed to¬ 
gether to reign half a year each in turns, whilst the other 


^ Pariksh.it, the grandson of Arjnim and Janamejaya, who is famous for 
his sacrificd of stiakos, belonged to this mythical line of ancient Rajas. Nearly 
every native Raja traces up bis ancestry either to one of the heroes of the 
Mahif Bh^rata who belong to the Lunar line, or to one of the heroes pf the 
lljitTirfyana who belong to the Solar line. 
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spoilt the ititerval in travelling. By this arrangement they 
stretched out the thoiisaiid years to two thousand.^ Vikra- 
inaditya performed many great and wonderful deeds in this 
world. He was the faYOurite of, India, and lYas invited by 
that deity to ascend to heaven in order to settle a dispute 
between two celestial nymphs, neirned ITrvasf and Itanibha. 
For his services on this occasion Indra gave him a golden 
throne, with thirty4wo golden figures thereon, which was 
afterwards set up in the city at Ujain. 

Advent of Saluxihdnd, horn of a Virgin, 11 a.d.™To wards 
the end of his reign, Vikramaditya sent messengers to all 
parts of his dominions to inquire whether any child liad been 
born of a virgin. They brought back the tidings that the 
daughter of a potmaker had been visited by the king of snakes 
or nagas whilst she was stiU an infant lying in a cradle; that 
she had subsequently given birth to a male child, named 
SahviUiana;that this child had now reached its filth year; 
and that it was accustomed to play with some clay figures of 
elephants and soldiers, which his grandfather had made for 
him. Thereupon, Vikramaditya marched an army against 
the child. The king of tlie snakes, however, protected his 
son; he inspired the clay figures with life. Vikramaditya 
was defeated and slain by Salivahana, and his head was 
thrown into the city of IJjain. Salivahana afterwards ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of the sixty-four arts, and in the end 
retired to the jungle to lead a life of religious austerities^ 


® Horodotua relates a eomewliat similar story of Mycerinus, the king of 
Egypt whp built the tbjird pyramid. Tiie oracle at Buto informed Myceriims 
that he only had six years to live. Accordingly ho turned night into day by 
nightly illuminations, and enjpyed hiiuBelf day and nigl.it in banquets and 
travel to pleasant places. He did so in order to prove the oracle false, by 
living twelve years in the space of six. Herod, ii. 133, 

^ .Another wild legend is told of the birth of SalivdhiCnii. A Brdhman 
astrologer had calculated a happy moment for begetting a child. When the 
hour approached, he*'was prevented from returning home to his wife in conse¬ 
quence of the rising of a river, A potter saw his grief, and heard the cause ; 
and' then caused his own daughter to sleep with the Brdhman. The damsel 
afterwards gave birth to Salivdhdnd. Mackenzie MSS. 

* The legend of the birth of Salivdhdnd and hia war against Vikramaditya 
presenta a distorted resemblance to events in Gospel histories. Speculation, 
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Grmmng Power of the Jain Prmces of the Dckkan.~Atio.T 
this the Jain princes held dorninion in both the eastern and 
western provinces. They reigned with much charity, and 
excelled each other in good works. They made great pro¬ 
gress in all the arts and sciences. They sought to destroy 
the caste of the Brahmans, and to convert them to their own 
religion. 

Jain Princes at Kahjdn in the Dehlian and Kwaehif'drariX 
in the Peninsula .—About this time Yijala Eaja and other 
Eajas of the Jain religion reigned at Kalyan in the Dekhan 
and at Kanchipikam in the Peninsula,® They also held 
otlier chief places in the southern countries. These Jain 
Eajas continually blasphemed the gods of other sects, and 
fomented constant quarrels and controversies between the Jain 
priests and the Brahmans. They endeavoured to root out 
the Brahmanical religion, and substitute their own deceitful 
laws and customs. 

Advent of Sankara Achdrya as an Incarnation of Siva.— 
Accordingly the god Siva became incarnate in the divine 
Sankara Acharya of the Brahman caste, in order to abolivsh 
this blasphemous sect, and reform all the Brahman maths or 
monasteries. He divided the Brahmans into six great classes ? 
he abolished all the improper customs and irregularities that 
had been introduced by ignorant Brahmans; and he became 
the supreme head of all the Brahmans. 

Advent of Bamva Istvara to teach the Worship of the lAnga, 
—Also Nandi, the sacred bull of Siva, became incarnate in 
Basava Iswara of the Brahman caste, to teach, the worship of 


however, could lead to no result. The defeat of Vikramaclitya probahly 
points to a historical fact, Ferishta says that VikratnacUtya wass defeated by 
a confederacy of the princes of the Dekluin. It is^not impossible that the 
myth covers the story of a momentous struggle between the ¥i£ga princes of 
the Bekhan and the Aryan invaders who had advanced southwards to Ujain, 
in which the former gained the victory. But, as stated at the end of chapter 
viii. in the foregoing history, the story also appears to symbolise a religious 
collision between Buddhists or Jains and Brdhmans, 

^ Kalydn is now a railway station to the eastward of Bombay. Kanohi- 
pdrain, the modern Conjeveram, is about forty miles to the westward of the 
city of Madras. 
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thg^Anga., as the symhol of the divine being. Basava Iswara 
performed many miracles; and when Yijala Kaja saw them, 
he made peace with Basava Iswara, and appointed him to be 
prime minister at Kalydn. Then Basava Iswara carried on 
many disputations with the Jaiir teachers, and overcame tliem 
by his reasoning. But after this Vijala Baja became exas¬ 
perated with Basava Iswara, and put many of the worshippers 
of the Linga to death.® Basava then went his way out of 
Kalyan, and pronounced a curse upon the city, and it was 
destroyed by fire. Tlien two worshippers of the Linga planned 
the death of Vijala Baja, and the empire became broken to 
pieces by interiral wars. 

advent of Bamamija Aclidrya as an Incarnation of Vishnu. 

_Vishnu, the preserver of the world, then became incarnate 

as Bamamija Acharya in Kanchipuram, in order to extirpate 
the Jains from the southern provinces. Bamanuja Acharya 
combated the Jains of Sravana Bella Kullum in Mysore, of 
Kanchipuram in the Chola country, and of all the cities of 
the south. He held many disputations with them, and 
silenced all opponents, and caused many of them to be put to 
death by the Kojas of those countries. 

Bdgn of Baja Blioja in the Ghond Country: a Patron of 
After this Baja Bhoja was born at Bevagiri in the 
Ghond country.’' He rided the southern regions of the Ghond 
country for fifty ydars; he was very charitable, and a great 
patron of the poets and otlier authors. He punished all the 
foreign kings of Hindustan, and brought them under his 


^ There ia a Iraditiou ^hat Basava had a very beautiful sister ; that Vijala 
Raja became enamoured of her; and that Basava connived at the amour in 
order to convert the .Raja from the Jain religion. This story, though strange, 
is not iuoredible. The .(ponveraion of the Raja of Kalydn would be worth the 
sacrifice of a sister even in the eyes of a Brdhman. The Jain Raja must 
‘have been very much enamoured or he would never have made Basava his 
prime minister. Possibly he afterwards grew weary of the sister, and then 
turned against the B nth mans. 

7 Devagiri, the modern Deoghur and Doiilatdbdd, ia hero mentioned as a 
capital, not of Maharashtra, hut of the Ghond country. The statement would 
imply that the Mahrattas were later invaders, driving the Ghonds farther and 
farther out of the fertile tableland of the Dekhan into the eastern jungle. 
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dominion. To those poets who composed the best Stanzas iti, 
his honour he gava as much as a lakh of pagodas for each 
verse.® 

Death of Kdliddsa the Porf.—Raja Bhoja died of grief for 
the loss of his favourite poet, Kaliddsa. The poet had taken 
offence, and had fled from the court of Devagiri, Accordingly 
Raja Bhoja tried to bring him back by artifice. He composed 
half a stanza, and offered his kingdom to any one who cota-r 
pleted it, hoping thereby to draw Kaliddsa from his hiding- 
place. The poet had a treacherous mistress, and she prevailed 
upon him to complete it, in order to work his destruction. 
The original half-stanza ran thus:—“ Where was a flower ever 
seen to grow out of a different flower ? ” The poet finished it 
by a reference to her eyes. He responded: ".hTowhere, 0 
nymph, excepting in your lilylike countenance, whore the 
two flowers of Indra are sportively playing.”® In the niglit 
the damsel stabbed her lover to the heart. Next moniing’ 
she carried the completed stanza to the Raja, foolishly apply¬ 
ing it to his own inasciiline face. The Raja then guessed the 
truth, and charged her with the murder, and banished her 
from his kingdom of Kalyan.i® Seven days afterwards he died 
of grief for the loss of Kalida8a.li 


» This i.s .T. startling exaggeration. A lakh of pagodas is equal to about 
thirty-five thousand pounds sterling. Probably it“ would be safer to road 
one pagoda for each verse. 

^ The eyes of the damse.i are compared to the two floaters of Iiuira, growing 
out of her lily countenance. The conceit is fantastic and laboured, htit it is 
considered a matchless stroke of genius by Hindda, and shows that the Yedic 
religion prevailed or was remembered at court. 

It will be noticed that the Kaja did not order themiirderese to execution. 
Indeed it was contrary to ancient law and usage to put a woman death 
under any circumstances. 

The climax shows that the whole story is a fiction. Bhoja is generally 
identified with Vihramaditya, who was fabled to have reigned for a thousand 
years. The fiction was probably invented to cover the shame of the defeat 

of Vikramaditya, 
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11. BELlL EMPIEE OF KAKNATA. 

; Fmmdation of the Beldl Empire of Kmmata, —The Belal 
Idiigclom of Kariiata, or Kanarese-speaking people, was founded 
in, the tenth century of the Christian era. A valiant warrior, 
named Hayasala, was a follower of the Jain religion, and had 
gone into the Karnata country, in the western half of the 
peninsula, to perform his devotions with a Jain jjriest. It 
happened that a royal tiger was infesting the neighbourhood, 
and the inhabitants implored the protection of Hayasala. 
Accordingly he went out and slew the tiger, and the people 
then made liim king of all that country, and paid him a 
yearly tax. Hayasala was known as the Belal Eai. His 
Jangdom corresponded generally to the modern territory of 
^Mysore. He founded the dynasty of the Belal Eais or Eajas. 
Their history is as follows:— 

I. Hayasala Beldl Raiy 984-1043: City of DMlr-samimdar 
Founded— conquered all the countries to the south of the 
river Krishna, He followed the religion of the Jains. He 
htdlt the metropolis of Dhdr-samundar, and peopled it with 
, merchants, artisans, mechanics, and citizens of all classes, 
and established aU the officers of government. He cleared 
■ out forests, built villages, and peopled them with divers 
liajaA"' 

Supports Brfjjimans and Jains. —Hayasala Eai was desir¬ 
ous M encouraging the Brahmans in the centre of his king¬ 
dom, where they were few in number, and he appointed 
them to he Karnams, or revenue accountants, in the several 
districts. He appointed some to be ■ priests in Brahman 
j tillages. Ife especially encouraged the Jains by employing 
; them at his court, afiad appointing some of them to be com¬ 
manders in his armies. He divided his kingdom into Nadus, 

• or group of villages. He made the perquisites of the dif¬ 
ferent officers hereditary in their respective families. 

il. Vindditya Beldl Ra% 1043-1073: Clears ilie Jungle.— 
He cleared the country at the junction of the Bhadra and 
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Tooiiga rivers, •wiiich in those days was covered ■with teak 
wood; and there he built a city. He aiso cleared other 
jungles and founded villages. , ^ ^ 

III. Vanydnga Beldl Bai, 1073-1113: Fremlence of Jains. 
—Under his reign the Jain religion prevailed more than 
ever. He erected a number of Jaiir temples and agrahararas, 
ie., separate streets or (quarters for the Brfthmans. 

lY.'BaM Btm Mai, 1113-1164: Musmlma7i Gonqwest.--: 
During his reign the Mussulmans from Delhi entered the. Belai 
kingdom and fought against the Eai for three months. At 
last the Eai was captured by treachery, and carried away to 
the Krishna river. Here he agreed to pay a ransom to the 
Delhi Mussulmans; and they mutilated his little finger to 
show that he had been captured iii battle, and then released 
him. He returned home in great shame, and remained 
quietly in his kingdom. 

Mdnuinuja A.chdTyo^ conve^'ts the Maja to the VcttshnciW 
I{eUgion.—A{tev this Eamanuja Acharya, the apostle of the 
Vaishnavas. who had fled from the Chola kingdom on account 
of the religiotib persecutions, came into the Karnata country, 
and resolved to convert the Eaja to the religion of the 'V'aish- 
navas, and he prevailed on the concubine of the Eaja to help 
him. It was the law amongst the Jains never to eat in the 
house of a man who had been mutilated. Accordingly the 
girl persuaded the Eaja to invite his Jaiit Guru to take his 
dinner in the royal palace. She said, “ If the Guru will 
accept your invitation, I will join your religion; if he will 
not come, you must join my religion.” The Guru refused to 
break the laws of the Jain priesthood, and. the Eaja beemne 
a Vaishnava and a follower of Eamanfija Acharya. After 
this Eamanuja Acharya delivered the daughter of the Eaja. 
from a Eakshasa, i.e., he cast a devil out of. her. Afterwafd.s 
Eamanuja Acharya changed the name of the Eaja from Behll 
Deva Eai to Vishnu Verdhana Eai, or “The increa.s6r of the 
Vaishnava religion.” He also miraculously healed the Raja’s 
mutilated finger, so that in a moment it grew as perfect a.s 
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;'4fter this he induced the Eai to destroy Jain temples/ 
'airdTto build Vishnu temples instead/’^ 


Y, Vijaya N’amsinh^a JBeldl, 1165-1187: Vaishnava lieli- 
gion flourishes. —He encouraged the Vaishnava religion and 
oppressed the Jains more than his father had done. He made 
a jjilgriinage to all the holy places* On his return to his 
owh city/the god, i.e., Vishnu, appeared to him in a dream 
on the hanks of the river Bhadra, and accordingly he built a 
city and temple at Bankipur, 


VI. Vira JBeldl Bed, 1188-1232: llfarries the Daughter of 
the Sultan of Delhi.—lie ^vas born of the eldest queen of 
Vijaya Farasinha, He built tanks and other works of 
charity, and he constructed the stone steps at the junction 
of the Toonga and Bhadra for the religious per)pie who went 
to bathe there. The daughter of the Padishah or Sultan of 
Delhi heard that Vira Belal Eai was very handsome, and so 
fell in love with the fame of his beauty/^ and threatened to 
kill herself unless her father gave her to the Eaja in mar¬ 
riage. At last the Sultan consented, and sent messengers to 
inform the Eaja, In return the Eaja sent his sword hy the 
hands of a minister to be married to the princess according 
to the law. So theSultan married his daughter to the 
Ea,ja’s sword, and sent her to the Eaja, and she became his 
wife. After this the Eaja was displeased with the princess, 
and the Sultan sent an army against him and defeated him. 
So the Eaja went into a cavern and never returned. Then 


Ktittifiniija <Achiirya ia said to have instigated the Bajas to carry on a 
horiible perseciition again6**othe Jains. Colonel Mackenzie adds a note to the 
rcij^nusioript to tho effect that the people of Conjereram complained that their 
ancestors, who were Jains, had been cruelly persecuted* Some were beheaded, 
were impaled, or^heaten to death in mortars. 

‘^3 falling in love with hearsay beauty is a Brahmanical form of expression to 
cover the shame of an amour. Thus the beautiful Damayantl is said to have 
fallen in love with Nala on hearing that he was very handsome. The idea of 
having seen him, or of having been seen by him, was abhorrent to Brahmanical 
ideas. 
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the Siiltan ’3 daixghter folloiv-ed him, and a tomh was built 
over the place to her memory 

VII. Fwu 1233-1248—He was the sort 

of Vim Belal by the Sultan’s daughter. Nothing is recorded 
of him. 

VIII. Saya Beldl Eai, 1249-1267.—Nothing recorded. 

IX. Vim NaradnJia Bma, 1267-1308.—Nothing recorded. 

X. Bddl Eai, 1308-1355: Mussulman Conquest of Kdrmta. 

—He was a very handsome prince, and his father gave him 
two wives to prevent his going after other women. His 
sister was married and had two sons. During his ahsehce 
on a hunting expedition his youngest wife tried to seduce 
his eldest nephew, hut did not succeed. On the Kaja’a 
return she exasperated him against both his nephews, and 
he ordered them both to he banged. Then the mother of 
the young men came out and pronounced a curse upon the 
Eaja and upon his city of DhTir-samundar, ^nd then put 
herself to death. , 

This Belal Rai wms overthrown by the Mussulmans. 


III. THE TELINGA COUNTRY. 

Reign of Pratdpa Rudra in T(dmga.-~~li&ja Pratfxpa Eiidra 
was horn in the city of Warangal, the capital of Telinga, by 
the favour of the god Siva. He reigned over Telinga, or the 
Telugu-spealdng people to the eastward, for severhy-six years. 
His minister was named Yuganda Kudra, and was so wise 
that he could create or destroy a world at wiU. 

Carried Prisoner to Delhi. —About this time the<ininister,' 


There is another version of this strange legend. It is said tbnt the lUija 
deserted his wife because he thought that the marriage was unlawful. It m 
also said that it was not the daughter, but the Pddiahfth or Sultan, who 
perished in the cavern, and that the tomb was known as the Pfidishith's toihb* 
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Yiiganda Eudxa/foresaw that Warangai was about to be 
attacked by the Miissulmau Sultan of Delhi. Accordingly 
he escaped into foreign countries in order that he might 
thexeafter be able to deliver Raja Pratapa Rudra. Mean- 
, tiine the Sultan of Della inarched ah army against Warangal 
and took it, and he carried the Raja captive to Delhi, Then 
, Yugaiida Piudra loaded some ships with jewels, and disguised 
liiniself as a merchant, and went away witli them up the 
river Jumna as far as the city of Delhi, When he had 
anchored his ships at Delhi, the Sultan heard of his coming, 
and offered to buy the jewels. The disguised minister, how¬ 
ever, priced them at a hundred times their value, but offered 
to accept the valuation of Praiapa Kudra. Accordingly the 
Sultan went on board one of the ships, and took Pratapa 
Eudra with him, on which the minister weighed anchor and 
went down the river Jumna, and in due course arrived at 
Warangal with the Sultan and the Raja, The Sultan was 
then placed in prison at Warangal, but after a while was 
released and sent back to Delhi. 

Laxity of the Brdkmans.-^OnQ day wdiilst the Eaja of 
Telinga and his minister were discoursing in an upper cham¬ 
ber, tliey saw the daughter of the ininister retiuming witli 
her friends from the burning ghat, bringing with them the 
impure things that are distributed at funeral ceremonies.^® 
Accordingly the Eaja asked the minister how he could 
permit Iris daughter to carry about such impure things. 
The minister was much ashamed, and said that such a thing 
should; never occur again.^^ 


' The minister was probaWy a Brilbmait. 

. A® Tiiero is more in this tradition than the eye. It was doubtless 

a custom amongst the Ksbatriyas, as it was amongst the ancient Greeks, for 
the maidens to offer wine and cakes to the ghosts of deceased kinsmen. It 
was tileo t'lio custom for tho Buddhists to bring away relics from the burning 
ghdk as was casfcomary amongst the Silkya Kajas. The Brtlbmans triefl to 
eradicate the Buddhist usages. Moreover, they never allowed their unmar¬ 
ried damsels bo he seen in public. The compiler of the chronicle, however, 
artfully places the complaint in the mouth of the Baja, who was apparently 
a Kshatriya, rather than in the mouth of the minister, who was apparently a 
Brahman, 
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lie/arTTiMtioTi and Heorganisation of the Bnfvlmans.--Iho, 
minister, Yuganda Eudra, then collected together all the 
BrdLmans of the Telinga country, to the number of six thou¬ 
sand families, and exhorted them to refrain from such sordid 
actions, which were contrary to their casted^ He provided 
for their maintenance by appointing them Karnams, or 
revenue accountants, to diSerent villages, which enabled 
them to draw yearly allowances from the villagers, ihe 
minister then laid down the law for all the Brahmans, that 
they should not humble themselves before mean people, nor 
engage in mean pursuits, nor employ themselves in any way, 
excepting as writers, inteipneters, or traders, lie moreover 
ordered that all Brdlnnans should see that their children 
were properly educated and snitahly employed; and should 
give their daughters in marriage only to Erahinans of supe¬ 
rior rank. He then dismissed them with gifts to the different 
villages to take up their posts as Karnains. 

Marr iage of a JBrdhman^s Daughter to a Yowth of the Gold'* 
smith Cade—K subsequent incident led to the promulgation 
of further reforms amongst the Brahmans. A Brahman poet 
of the Telinga country had a beautiful daughter. One day a 
hoy of the caste of Goldsmiths came from a distant place, 
and passed himself off as a Brahman orphan, destitute of 
means, without friends or kindred, and ^anxious to learn the 
Vedas and Sastras. Accordingly the Brahman had compas¬ 
sion on him, took liim into his house, instructed him in all 
the sacred writings ; and finding him very industrious and 
intelligent, he gave him his daughter in marriage. Ten years 
passed away, when the stranger was suddenly recognised by 
a kinsman, who fold who he was, and said that his parents 
were both alive, and had long been anxiqus abouf him. The 
Brahman was horror-stricken. He made known the story to 
his daughter, and said,/‘What must be done to a pitcher 
that a dog has licked ? ” She replied, “ The pitcher must be 


It may be inferred from this expression, and fr()m what follows, that the 
’ Brdhmans had been previously paid for collecting relics from the burning 
ghdt. ^ 
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lYu^led by iire.'' That same night she set fire to her. house, 
and perished together with her husband. After this the 
minister divided the Brahmans into four classes, according to 
their respective countries, and this division exists to this 
day.^® 


IV, EMPIRE OP YIJAYANAGAR 

Foundation of tlu Empire of Vijayanagar.—Aii^x this a 
ncuv race of sovereigns reigned over the southern country. 
A poor Brahman came from a foreign country to the Turn* 
badra river, and prayed to the goddess of abundance and 
prosperity, i.e,, Lakshml, the wife of Vishnu. In return the 
goddess rained down so much gold that he built the city and 
fort of Vijayanagar, and appointed Biikka Rai to reign over 
it. Piye Rajas reigned in succession after Bukka Rai, namely, 
Iswara Rai, Narasinha l)eva Rai, Vira hfarasinha Deva Rai, 
Achyata Rai, and Krishna Deva Rai, Each reigned for a 
considerable length of time. Their sway was benevolent and 
mild, and each exceeded the other in good actions. 

Reign of Krishna Deva Ran: Ms power and splendour .— 
Krishna Deva Rai,*the last of these Rajas, was the greatest 
sovereign of his time, and the lord of many kingdoms. He 
wuvS endowed with great courage, a ready wit, and a profound 
knowledge of the world. He had read inucli, and was re- 
inarkable for his prodigious memory. He successfully applied 
himself to such imlitary exercises as archery, &c., as well as 
to the culture of pliilosophy and the liberal arts. In pjoetry 
he excelled the be§t authors of his time. He was also very 
handsome, and all his fine accomplishments were crowned by 


This division oV' the Brahmans of Tslinga is curious. It was probably 
kept up in order that no low caste for the future should be able to personate 
a Bnthnian, These four classes may take their meals together, but may not 
intermarry. This was another ingenious process for preventing the possibility 
of marriages outside the caste, lr>y limiting the area within which marriages 
might take place. 
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Ilia Bolid viiiiiie. He patronised a great number of learned 
men and celebrated poets, and advanced tbem to tlie higiiest 
dignities. He lo ved tbe poor, and his valour made him ter¬ 
rible to his neighbours. This most excellent monarch had 
an excellent minister, named Tim Eai, who was prudent, 
wise, sagacious, and well versed in science. This famous 
king governeij^for about sixteen years, with the assistance of 
his minister Tim liai, most graciously and with great benefi- 
eence. He subjected many Poligars, or feudal chiefs of the 
south, of different castes throughout the dominions of Karnata., 
and obliged thenr to clear the jungle and encourage the popu¬ 
lations of. their respective districts. 

Settlement of Brdlimam from Teliiigaand Oriasa. —In the 
time of Krishna Deva Ilai great numbers of Brahmans, of 
different districts and sects, came from beyond the Godavari 
river, and from the eastern provinces, to encourage the Poli¬ 
gars and popiilate their districts. 

Biatrilmtion of the Mm^pire hj Krishna liai. —Krislina Eai 
of Vijayanagar w'as the most excellent prince of his time. 
His empire extended from Ceylon to Thibet. He loved his 
subjects, and was beloved by them. He was reconciled to 
the Brahmans, and accommodated his policy to their laws. 
Beneath his throne stood a concourse of Eajas with their 
hamdsjohied together in the attitude of worship. He gave 
the government of Mysore to Iris chief favourite; that of 
Tanjore to his betel-bearer; and that of Madura to Ndgaina 
Naik, who was overseer of the royal cattle. 

Death of Krishna -Krishna Deva Kai acquired an 
honourable and lasting reputation in ihh world, and died 
after a long and glorious reign. 

Reign of Bdm Dai. —Earn Piai, the son-in-law of Krishna 
Deva Eai, succeeded him on the thiwie of Yija;yanagai\ 
Pam Eai was a prince of very great merit. At the time of 


III the text it is stated that he allotted the “ tribute ” of Mysore to bis chief 
favourite, and this expression is repeated, in Tatjjore and Madura. But it is 
evident that the post was that of governor, and that the title was Naik or 
deputy. 
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Ed^s death he was absent from Vijayanagar, and 
engaged in war against the Mussnlmans, For a short time 
the kingdom of VijayaEagar was in some confnsion on 
acooimt of disturbances and w^ars with foreign princes. When 
E4m Eai heard of the death of Krishna Eai, he quiddy^p 
an end to the w^ar, and returned to Vijayanagar and took 
possession of the throne. He governed the kingdom for some 
time with beneheence equal to tliat of his father-in-iaw. He 
was esteemed as a prince of great knowledge; who carried on 
wars with the Mussulmans, and vanquislied them several 
times. At last he indiscreetly ahronted their religion by 
killing a hog on the tomb of a Mussulman. This brought on 
a “war, and Earn Eai w^as slain in battle and liis bead cut off.^^ 


W NAIKS OF MADUEA. 

JDutufhancss in Madimi ,—About this time the affairs of. 
Madura were falling into great disorder. The twelve kings 
of Malabar withheld their tribute from the Pandya Eaja.^’- 
His own servants rebelled against him, especially one JDum- 
brichi Kaik, who lived out in the Tinnevelly country. The 
Pandya Baja was therefore unable to pay his own tribute to 
Kdgama Kaik, and Eagama E’aik laid bis complaint before 
his suzerain, Krishna Eai Accordingly Krishna Eai sent 


This story is a striking specimen of the falsification of HiuUn histories. 
Tho real facts have alrej^jiy been related in Chapter IV. 

The early history of Madura is lost in fable. A dynasty known as the 
Pilndya Rajas was said to have been founded by Arjuna, one of the five 
I’andavas, the heroes the Mahd Bhdrata. Arjuna, in fact, is said to have 
founded a dynasty at Madura, just as he had founded the Raj at Manipura, 
by marryixig a daughter of the reigning Eivja, and placing his sou on the 
throne. «,See “History of India,” vol. i., Mahd Bhdrata. 

According to the fiigends in the text, the Raja of Madura received tribute 
from the Rafas, of Malabar, but was compelled to pay tribute to Nagama 
Haik, a favourite servant of Krishna Rai, a famous Raja of Vijayanagar. 
'Then follows the story of how Visvandth gained possession of the kingdom hi 
Madura. Ndganu Naik subsequently secured a leading share in the govern^ 
meat of Madura, i 
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Yisvanatli Kaik, the son of Nagama Naik, with a body of 
troops to-restore order in the kingdom of Madura, and he 
also sent Arya Nayaga Mnthali to accompany Visvandtha 
Naik. 

Violent Froceedm^s of Visvandth Ifaik .—Visvanath Naik 
\vas received by Kiin Pandya, theEaja of Madura, with every 
mark of joy. Visvandth Naik turned his arms against the 
kings of Malabar, levied lines and presents, and forced them 
to pay up arrears of tribute. He defeated the rebels at 
Parama-kudi, and beheaded their chief Damhriehi Naik in 
the presence of the Pandya Raja. But after this success he 
determined to usurp the throne. He quietly distributed his 
forces throughout the kingdom, and then on a certain day he 
seized all the fortresses tliat belonged to the Pandya Raja, 
and massacred all the garrisons. He placed the Pandya 
Raja in imprisonment, and loaded him wdth chains. He oven 
imprisoned his own father, Nagama Naik. He then eritared 
the palace at Madura, and slaughtered all the women of the 
zenana, and every man and child, so as to extinguish for 
ever the very name of the Paudya EajavS. 

VisvandtJi Maik makes his peace ivith Krishna Bai ,—-After 
this Visvanath Naik set his father at liberty, and placed him 
in charge of the kingdom of Madura. He then set off for 
Vijayanagar to make liis peace with Krishna Eai. He placed 
a head of gold at the feet of the Rai,^^ together with hoops of 
money, by way of atonement and propitiatipn,, and prostrated 
liimself on the ground before the throne^ Krishna then 
raised him up and embraced him with great affection, and 
made the Naik sit by his side, and declared him to be his 
partner in the empire. 

Grand Inauguration of Yisvcundth as Naik of MdSdura, —On 
the Ist of January 1560,^-^ the rites of inauguration were duly 
performed. The holy waters of tlie Ganges and other rivers 


Thia was the symbol of placing his own head at the mercy of his sove¬ 


reign 

23 (( 


On Friday the tenth day of the bright fortnight, the twenty‘-first of 
Margalee, the year Boondree, the 1482nd year of Salwapa Epocha; that is 
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•yy^0 poll red 0 V 61 * tiio li6a.d of VisY^AnSjtli Naik, accoidiiig to 
the ancient custom at the coronation of Eajas. A diadem of 
massive gold was tied on his head. His ears were adorned 
with emhralds and pearls, his neck with costly carcanets, 
his hreast with gems set in different figures, his fingers with 
amulets, his wrists with bracelets, his arms with amulets of 
carbuncles. He was arrayed in royal vestments of cloth and 
gold. He was placed on a throne of gold, which was hxed 
on an elephfuit richly caparisoned. An umbreUa of silver 
brocade was held over his head, and the chowries were waved 
about him on either side.'-^ He was also honoured with the 
royal iTi.qi g riia. of Krishna Eai. A crimson shield was earned 
before him, together with standards bearing the bird Garuia 
and the monkey Hanuman.^* He was conducted in proces¬ 
sion through the streets of Vijayanagar, escorted by troops, 
charioteers, and footmen, all clothed in rich apparel.* After 
the procession he was entertained by Krishna Eai in the 


the let of .Tatwary A.a. 1660, on which day ruled the constellation Asvatce, 
the coiijnnotion vSobana, atid the aspect Conlava/’—iV/actam 3 note. 

These astrological details serve to identify all modern dates, but they are 
not always reliable, inaaraach as they may be sometimes introduced to give 
the air of reality to remote epochs. Thus it is easy to calculate the eclipses 
of the past as well as those of the future. 

The chowries are nJade of hair, and were waved about to .fan tlie great 
man, and to sweep away any flies or musquitoes. They are regarded through¬ 
out India as the insignia o,f royalty. The umbrella or canopy is also the 

emblem of royalty. mi i 

Qarura and .Hanuman were symbols of the Vaishnava religion. The biTc 
Garura was the fabulous vehicle on which Vishnu was supposed to nde. 
Th<i monkey Hanuman.plays an iniportanb part in the incarnation of Vishnu 

»« It would be a waste of time to subject Hindd chronicles to historical 
criticiam. thus the whole story of the inauguration of Visvandth in the city 
of Vijayanagar is in alf probability a pure invention, intended to enhance the 
greatness of the old Naiks at Madura, and to cover the fact that VisvandtVi 
was a t%ere vulgar usurper. It is impossible to imagine that a great and powei^^ 
ful sovereign like Krishna Rai of Vijayanagar (? Ram Bai) would confer such 
honours updn a refractory governor of a little territory like Madura. But 
for all that, the details are valuable. They are most likely in exact accord¬ 
ance with what took place on the enthronement of great Hindu sovereigns. 
They may not be true as matters of fact, but they are absolutely true as 

pictures of old Hindu life and manners. 
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banqueting-lionse, and feasted on milky food, and then 
loaded him with presents, and sent him to Madura to reign 
over all that country. So Yisvanath Naik, and his posterity 
after him, reigned over Madura for nine generations, namely, 
from the Christian year 1660 to that of 1742. The story of 
their reigns is as follows :— 

I, YiwmMh Faik, 1660-1664; Grand deception and 
JSnthTonemmt at Madura. —^^Isvanath iSTaik marched from 
A^ijayanagar to Madura, and was received by the Brahmans 
and chi8f people with great joy. The streets were adorned 
with triumphal arches of divers colours, and decked out with 
green boughs and garlands of flowers. He entered the city 
riding on an elephant richly caparisoned, with all the badges 
of royalty which had been given to him by Kiishna Kai, 
He approached the temple of the god Sundara Iswara 2*^^ and 
the goddess Minakshi-Ammal, and alighted from his elephant, 
and prostrated himself before the images of the god and god- 
dess, and prevsented a vast number of gifts. He then went to 
the house of his father, Nagama Naik, and laid gold and silver 
flowers at his feet, and bowed his head to the ground. The 
happy father Was filled with pride, and raised his son from 
the ground, and kissed his head and temples. 

Coronation of Visvandth Maih. —^At night-time the god 
Sundara Iswara and the goddess Minakshi were arrayed 
with the inestimable Joyee which had been made for them, 
and dedicated to them by the Pandya Eajas of Madura. 
Ilelicious oblations were also offered to these deities, and 
sweet-smelling flowers were poured over fthern. A diadem 
of virgin gold beset with jewels was placed upon the head 
of the goddess Minakshi, and a sceptre of^gold befet in like 
manner was placed in her hand, Tlie court of the Pandya 


* Sundara law-ara v/as the god Siva, who is known by Various names, such 
aa Mahadeva, Iswara, ko. In the Peninsula o£ India hia worship is often asso¬ 
ciated with that of the Linga. Minsikahi-AtnroiU ia a form of Diirgii, also known 
hy the names of Kali, Pdrvati, &o. 

The Saiva religion prevailed at Madura, whilst the Yaishnava religion pre¬ 
vailed at Vijayauagar. 
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T^l^as', knovn as tlie court of Lakshiuf. was decorated witli 

’ tapestries and illuminated with lamps. Visvanath Naik 
and his father Nagama Naik entered the temple and pros¬ 
trated themselves hefore the goddess, and then stood before 
her with joined hands. The diadem was taken from the head 
of the goddess and placed on the head of Visvanath Naik, 
and the sceptre was taken from her hand and placed in his 
hand in like manner. At that moment eighteen bands of 
music struck up and filled the air with harmonies. Visva- 
ndth Naik then proceeded from the temple to the court of 
r.3.kshnd, wliilst the heralds sounded his praises before him. 
He took his seat upon the ancient throne of the Pandya 
Bajas; he gave presents to the Brahmans; he appointed 
Arya Nayaga Muthali to he both minister and commander- 
in-chief, and invested him with two rings as symbols of the 
two authorities; he also gave Arya Ndyaga Muthali a square 
turhan, a gold cloth, mantles of silk, earrings of pearl, brace¬ 
lets of emerald, and Joyce of various forms. At the same 
time he permitted Arya Nayaga Muthali to place a spot of 
civet upon, the centre of his forehead. Visvanath Naik then 
placed certain of his followers in possession of the fortresses 
and lands of the Pandyas, and engaged them to pay him a 
yearly tribute. After this he distributed betel and areka- 
nut, and so dismissed the assembly.® 

(jrVftxfaesa of Visvandth Naik. —Visvanath Naik was the 
lianilsomest man of his time. He was endowed with super¬ 
natural strength, renowned throughout the world, very learned, 
and very attentive to the Brahmans, He built choultries lor 
the accommoclatipu of pilgrims throughout the whole route 
from the holy city of Benares on the flanges, to the holy 
places op, the island of Eamlswaram, between Cape Comorin 
and Ceylon.® IH built a palace for his own residence on the 


Tlio disUibutron of betel and areka-nwt is the Hindu ceremony of dis- 
naiBsal, It ia practiaed to this day at tbe close of the state receptions of 
UHfcivo priiiooa by tlio Viceroy of India which are known as Durbai*s» 

^ Choultries, or resting-places for wayfarers, are an institution in India. 
They are erected by Kajas and wealthy HindCis at their own expense as acts 
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nth side of the temple of Mlnakshi. His wife gave hirt! 
to a son named Krishnappa Naik^ who afterwards succeeded 
to the throne of Madura. 

Coinhat with the Fdndava Majas .—About tliis time there 
were fiye princes dwelling in Tinnevelly who wxu*a illegiti- 
mate kinsmen of the Pandya Eajas. They were known as 
the five Pandavas. They inarched an army against Yisva- 
nath Naik to avenge the death of the last of the Pandya 
Kajas. It was, however, agreed to settle the quarrel by single 
combat; and Visvandth fought against one of the princes, 
and defeated and slew him„ After this Visvandth died 
upon the field of battle, and a monument was built to his 
memory. 
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II. Kum>dmKrishnappa Naih^ 1564-1572: his suspidms 
death ,—The new JSTaik was only three years old when his father 
died, but he was carried in procession through the streets of 
Madura, and installed upon the throne with the usual cere¬ 
monies. His grandfather, Nagama Haik, and Arya Myaga 
Muthali, the minister and commander-in-chief, acted as regents 
for the infant prince. As he grew up, he acted according to 
their advice, and followed the example set by his father; he 
maintained the rights of the Brahmans and those of the 
temples; he manied a wife and begot a son before he arrived 
at years of discretion.^^ He made a journe/with bis guardians 
into the Tinnevelly country, and was much pleased with the 
immense plains, covered with rich plots aiid fruitful prcliards. 
He accordingly travelled farther into the southern country. 


of charity. The statement that Visvandth Naik built choultries at every 
halting-place between Benares and Edmiswarain is, of course, an exaggeration, 
and as such it is repeated of one or more of his successors. 

The Hindd chronicler was evidently in one of tlioSe dilemmas which are 
calculated to spur the invention of a Hindd historian. He was hnxious to 
give the victory to Visvandth Naik, whilst he could not conceal the un¬ 
pleasant fact that Visvandth Naik was slain in the conflict-;, 

It vt'iil be seen hereafter that Kdmara Krishnappa reigned eight years 
and ten months. He was not quite twelve years of age when he died. At 
that time his son wivs two years of age. So that Krishnappa Naik is said to 
have become a father before he was ten years old. The reason for this pre- 
poateroua lie will presently appear. 
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^i^Iiis retnm he sa,w tlio place where his father died, and was 
'so affected hy the sad story that he killed himself on the spot. 
He reigned eight years and ten months. In memory of his 
death an agraharam, or square of houses, was built and dedi¬ 
cated to the Brahmaas.^^ . 

HI. Firaji'>pa FaiA, 1572--1595,---Tho child of Kumara 
Krishnappa Naik was only two years of age, and consequently 
Hagama Naik and Arya Nayaga Mnthali continued to act as 
regents. He reigned twenty-two years, but nothing is re¬ 
corded concerning him. 

IV. Knshnw^fpa Naik, 1595-1604.—He reigned eight years 
and nine months. Nothing is recorded. 

V. Muttu Vimfjxi Naik, 1604-1626: E'xpulsim of the 
Kalians from the road to Mmisumxm.--NhQui this tiihe the 
country to the eastward of Madura was in a disturbed state. 
The barbarous tribes of robbers known as the Kalians-'*® in¬ 
fested the jungle, and robbed the pilgrims on their way to 
the holy places at Eamlswaram. Accordingly Virappa Naik 
conferred the title of Sdthupati, or “ Lord of the causeway,” 


su rjtjiiy is esgenfcially native. Those who are familiar with Hindti 

character will have no di&culty in detecting the falsehood and indicating the 
real truth. That a young prince should commit suicide on hearing the story 
of’his father's death, eight or nine years after the ev^nt, is a palpable lie. 
So is the statement that he was a father before he was ton years old. The 
real story would appear to be as follows ’.---Kaimlra Kriahnappa Naik must 
have attained his majority. He was the father of a child two years old. He 
was becoming impatieht'^of hia guardians. Accordingly they took him away 
from the city of Madura, and put him to death. They afterwards built an 
agraharam fop the Brahmans as an atonement for the murder. They thus 
coutinned to rule the kingdom as regents. 

^ The Kalians, or Kalars, are hereditary robbers of the barbarous type. Before 
the rise of British power their lives were savage and disorderly to the last degree. 
When men or women quarrelled, one party would commit some atrocious act, 
such as that of murdering their children, and the other was bound by invio- 
lable custom to do the same. They always married blood rehitiona. Cousins 
were preferred, and they were always married regardless of the wishes of the 
parties or any disparity of age. Failing their cousins, they married thoir 
auuts or nieces. See Nelson’s “Manual of the Madura Country.'' 
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V . , .. 

"'upon a Marawar, wlio drove out the KallauB and built a fort 
for the protection of the pilgriiris.^^ 

Quarrel with Tanjore. —Meantime the people of Tanjore, 
to the northward of Madura, began to make trouble on the 
border, and Virappa. Naik gave some lands to the Kalians 
on the condition that they foihented disturbances in tlie 
Tanjore country. Vijaya Eaganaiida, Naik of Tanjore, was 
anxious to give Trichinopoly to Virappa Kaik in exchange 
for Vellamdcota, but nothing was done. 


"VI. Tirumala Naik^ 1626-1662 : Coronation Gerenionir^,^— 
Tirumala Naik, known as the great Kaik of Madura, suc¬ 
ceeded his father on the 9th of February 1626.®® The pere- 
monies of his inauguration were performed according to the 
ancient custom. Holy waters from different rivers were 
poured over his head from vessels of gold by the officiating, 
Brdhmans. He was conducted through the streets of Madura 
in a magnificent procession. He entered the temple of 
Minakshi, and was invested with the diadem and sceptre 
in the presence of the goddess; and then mounted the 
golden throne under a rich canopy in tlie court of Lakshmf. 
There he listened to the strains of music, and beheld the 
performances of the dancing-girls until it was midnight; 
and he then distributed betel and areka-nut, and so dis¬ 
missed the assembly. ■ 

Settlenient with Tanjore, —Next morning Tirumala Kaik sat 
upon his throne and field a public audience. He received 
the ambassador from Tanjore, and agreed to give Yallam-kota 
in exchange for Trichinopoly, provided yijaya liagananda. 


According to the Rilraftyana, the hero Ihlmd lonmlad the templo at Rdmis- 
wara, and placed a chief of the Mar.iwara in hereditary charge, who, fiomehow, 
became hereditary ruler of Rdmndd territory, but paid tribute to the Fdlndya 
Rajas of Madura. This office was apparently revived or 8trength\;ued by 
Virappa Naik. 

“ The reign of Tirumala Naik is valuable as a typo of Hindu annals of oele- 
brated Rajasof the olden time. He ascended the throne of Madura the year after 
the accession of Charles I. of England. He died two years after the restoration 
of Charles II. He is by far the most celebrated of aU the Naiks of Madura, j 
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of Tanjore, agreecV to give hk sister Parvatl to liim in 
marriage, Accordingly the excliaiige was made, and a for¬ 
tunate day was fixed for the solemnisation of tlie marriage. 

Mwrriage of Tirwmla JSfaih with the Tcmjore Princess ,— 
Meanwhile vast quantities of vice and other articles were 
collected from all quarters of the kingdom. The city of 
Madura was adorned with arches, and decked out with gar¬ 
lands and banners, Vijaya Eaganauda, ISTaik of Tanjore, 
accompanied by all his kinsmen, brought his sister Parvati 
in a palanquin as far as Tellacolum; and Tirumala ISTaik and 
all his courtiers went out to Tellacolum, and conducted the 
Isaik of Tanjore and his sister and all their followers into 
the city of Madura, where lodgings had been prepared for 
the Maik and all his peojde. 

Wedding Ceremonm .—hfext clay the marriage rites were 
l>erforiaed between the great Waik of Madura and the 
beautiful Princess of Tanjore. Tirumala Naik wms arrayed 
in nuptial robes sparkling with jewels, and took his seat 
upon a rich carpet spread in the midst of a hall or pandal, 
which was made of cocoa-nut leaves, and ornamented with 
tapestries and pictures. Learned Brahmans sat round about 
him, and kindled the sacred fire, and fed it with clarified 
butter and holy sticks. They chanted aloud the sacred 
mantras or incantations to the gods. Meanwhile the bride 
was dressed in rich attire, and brought in and placed by the 
side of the royal bridegroom. The Naik of Tanjore then 
placed the left hand of his sister into the right hand of the 
bridegroom, and tied the tali to her neck. Then the kettle¬ 
drums wmi’e soundec]. and the musical instrumehts began to 
play. The bridegroom and the bride walked round the 
sacred fire, .and prostrated themselves before the holy flame 
and before the assembly of Brahmans. The Brahmans then 
bestowmd their benedictions upon the newly married pair by 
throwing saffron-coloured rice upon the heads of the bride¬ 
groom and his bride. Betel and areka-nut were then dis¬ 
tributed to all present, and a gi’eat feast was served up. 
Oblations were also offered to all the gods and goddesses 
throughout the kingdom. 
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Procession and Illuminations. —At iiiglit-time the 
royal bridegroom mounted his elephant, and the bride was 
placed in a golden palanquin, and the happy pair were car¬ 
ried in procession through all the streets of Madura. The 
whole city wa.s illuminated with lamps and torches of dif¬ 
ferent devices. Bonfires and firework,g blazed away in all 
direction,s, whilst the air was filled with the noise of. drums 
and the sound of musical instruments. When the pvroeession 
was over, the newly married pair entered the temple of Sun- 
dara-Iswara and Minakshi-Ammal, and worshipped the god 
and goddess, and received holy ashes, flowers, and water. 
Tirumala Naik then sent his bride to the zenana, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the court of Lakshmf, and loaded the bfaik of 
Tanjore and all his followers with rich presents, and gave 
them leave to return to their own country. He then retired 
to the nuptial chamber. 

Death of Arya Ndyaga Muthali. —Three days after the 
marriage news arrived of the death of Arya .JTayaga Muthali. 
Tirumala Naik was filled with grief, and ordered the funeral 
ceremony to be performed with great splendour. He then 
gave the ring of the minister to his favourite Vidiappa, and 
the ring of the commander-in-chief to his other favourite, 
Eamappaya. 

Army arid Finances of Madura.~-TA\& new minister and 
commander-in-chief took counsel together, and consulted the 
muster rolls, and found that the army of Tirumala Naik 
numbered four thousand horsemen and sixty thousand foot¬ 
men under the command of seventy-two Poligars.®® They 
placed the cavalry outside the fort, and posted the infantry 
on the seventy-two ramparts.®'^ They also examined the dis¬ 
trict accountfi, and found that the yearly revenue of the 
kingdom amounted to forty-four lakhs o^ chaki ams.’*® They 

The seventy-two Poligars are tnythieal. There weys seventy-two Poligars 
or vassal nobles under the great Kajaa of Vijayauagaiv and the Hindd. chroni¬ 
cler transferred the same number of Poligars to Madura. 

Each rampart was said to be in charge of one Poligar, who bad not only 
to defend it against an enemy, but to keep it in repair. 

A chakram was nearly two rupees, In round numbers the yearly revenue 
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otted four lalclis for the Brdlimaiis and their temples; three 
lakhs for salaries of servants; one lakh for Tirumala Naik's 
daily charities; and tliey laid up the remaining thirty-four 
lakhs in the royal treasury. 

Tirwmala Naih Marrm his three Tirumala KTaik 

had two uncles on his mother’s side, who had been much 
offended by his marriage with the Tarijore princess. One 
uncle had two daughters, and the other had one daughter; 
and they had been passed over for the sake of the Tanjore 
lady. So Tirumala jSTaii, in order to please his uncles, took 
their three daughters to be his wives, and the marriage 
ceretaonies were performed in the same way as before. 

Pumshes the SMimpati of Bdmndd .—After this it wms told 
to Tiruinala Kaik that the S^^thupati of Eamnad had grown 
proud and arrogant. Accordingly he sent his general Eamap- 
paya to bring the S^thupati prisoner to Madura. Eamappaya 
tlien invaded Eamnad with a large army, but the S<5thupati 
made his escape. Meanwhile the son-in-law of the Sdthupati 
went away to the west, and bribed the western Poligars and 
people of Mysore to declare war against Tirumala E*aik. 
Eiimappaya then marched against the western countries, 
defeated the Poligars, and ravaged the Mysore territory, and 
eompeUed the Poligars to pay up twenty lakhs of pagodas, 
and to make numerous presents.^^ After the S(ithupati took 
the field, he performed a sacrifice to the snake god, which 
afflicted Eamappaya with a painful swelling in the thigh; 
on which Eamappaya performed a sacrifice to the bird Garura, 
which killed the son-in-law of the S( 3 thupati, and so afflicted 


was eiglity-oiglit lakhs of rupees, or between eight and niue hundred thousand 
pouuds sterling, Hindtis in general are such good accountants that the 
figures may bo accepted. ; About one-tenth, or eighty thousand pounds, were 
allotted to the ; sixty thousand pounds for servants’ salaries ; forty 

thousand pounds for the charity choultries and palace expenses; twenty- 
thousand founds for T|rumala Naik’s daily charities ; whilst six hundred and 
eighty thousands pounds, or three-fourths of the gross revenue, were treated 
as surphia and stored up in the treasury. Such an arrangement will account 
for the vast sums which were hoarded up in the royal treasuries and plun¬ 
dered by the Mussulmans. 

The amount of pagodas is probably an exaggeration, It is equivalent to 
six hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. 
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the Sdthupati that he fled away to the island of Eannswaram. 
After this the Sdltihupati was taken prisoner, tnit forgiven by 
Tirumala Naik, and sent hack to his own country. After 
this Eamappaya died of his disease. 

Offends the Goddess Mindhshi by Ms numerous Marriages.— 
Meanwhile Tirumala Naik had listened to the tenth ch,apter 
of the Bhagavatam, which tells the story of the aint>nr.s 
of Krishna, and he sought to enjoy the same pleasures 
as Krishna. So every day he married a beautiful damsel, 
and he did so for the space of a year, until he had three hun¬ 
dred and sixty wives be.sides the four cpieens. Now the 
court of Tirumala Naik was close by the temple of Minakshi, 
and the goddess was so troubled by the noise of these daily 
nuptial festivities, the shouts of the heralds, the din of the 
drums, and the sound of the musical instruments, that she 
appeared to Tirumala Naik in a dream, and ordered him; to 
remove his court to another place. 

Builds a New Palaes, Mcmtapam, Tank, and Agrahuram.— 
Accordingly Tirumala Naik built a new palace; also a man- 
tapam, or hall, with a roof supported by pillars; together 
with a tank for the use of the goddess. Tlie palace, raanta- 
pam, and tank cost three lakhs of cliakrams.^® Tirumala 
Naik also engaged stone-cutters to carve figures of himself, 
his ance.stors, his four queens, and some of his other wives, 
upon the pillars of the mantai^am. He likewise built an .agra- 
haram, or quadrangle of houses for Brdhmans, round about the, 
tank; and granted villages for tlie suppbrt of the agraharam. 

Character and Death of Tmomcda AWr—Tirumala was 
adored as a god by all'his subjects. He prided himself 
upon being a namesake of Vishnu. He was as truthful as 
Yudhishthira, as .strong as Bhiraa, as valiant a3 Arjuna, as 
handsome as Nakula, and as wise as Sahadeva.^^ He never 
refused a boon, and no suppliant ever left his presence with 


Al)Out sixty thousand pounds sterling. 

This ootQpariaon of Tiruiuala Naik with the five PandavftS, the heroca of 
the Mahd Bhdrata, is. genuine Hindd flattery. So indeed are the accounts of 
all the monaroha that follow. 
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‘ a discontented countenance. Ills troops were well disci¬ 
plined and hardened to war; his generals were brave and 
experienced. He was so fortunate that he gained as many 
victories as he fought battles. In this joyful manner he 
, reigned thirty-six years, and then died. 


VII. MuUa Vim 2 )pa Nmh, 1662,—The successor of Tim- 
mala Haik reigned only four months, and then died of 
debauchery, 

VIII. Clioka JSFdtlm ICaih, 1662~*1685t War with Ta^njore 
and Mysore : Tricliinopoly. —On the day that Choka Hatha 
Haik was proclaimed sovereign, he heard that the people of 
Tanjore were quarrelling with the people of Trichinopoly 
about a watercourse, and that Vijra Eangunanda, Haik of Tan- 
joro, was claiming possession of Trichinopoly. Accordingly 
he marched an army to Trichinopoly, and invited the Poligars 
to join him, and strengthened tlie place to the utmovst. He 
then sent an embassy to Tanjore, proposing that the Naik, 
who was very old, should give him his grand-daughter in 
marriage. But the Naik of Tanjore made a jest of the em¬ 
bassy, and dismissed it with scorn, because the mother of 
Choka Ndtha Naik was of mean extraction, and not one of 
the queens. Choka Natha Naik was greatly enraged at this 
insult, and assembled togetlier all his forces, and marched 

, against Tanjore; but he was utterly defeated by the grand¬ 
son of the Tanjore Naik, and meantime a Mysore army took 
possession of the city of Madura. 

Oriental Device fgr ensuriny Victory. —The affairs of Choka 
Natha Naik were now at a very low ebb. His army still 
remained in camp, but he despaired of obtaining any success. 
At this juncture lid happened to see a courtesan of the camp 
who was very tall and stout, and he ordered a hundred 
womeh, of the same stamp to be collected together, and 
placed them under her command,' and gave tliem monthly 
wages. Then Choka Natha Nailc went out and fought 
against the enemy, and posted these women in his rear, so 
tliat when his soldiers began to retreat, the women cried out 
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and mocted them, and told them to hide under their petti¬ 
coats. Then the soldiers were filled with shame, and turned 
hack and fought so furiously that they gained the victory. 
They then entered the city of Tanjore, and set the palace on 
fire and burnt it to the ground, together with all the wives, 
daughters, and granddaughters of the Naik. The old ITaik 
escaped, together with his son, but both were taken prisoners 
and beheaded.^'^ 

Beemery of Mad ura: Tdcmmalfrom. Madura to TneUnopoly. 
—After this Choka Mtha Naik laid siege to Madura, and 
shut up the Mysore troops for four months, so that at last 
they were obliged to feed on monkeys and asses. At last 
the city was surrendered to Cboka Natba Naik, and the 
Mysore army were permitted to return to their own country. 
Choka Ndtha Naik thus recovered possession of Madura, 
but one night he saw a cobra rearing its hood ei'ect upon 
his bed-clothes. So the Naik departed out of tire city of 
Madura, and fixed his capital in the city of Trichinopoly. 

Marriage of Choka N&tha Naih.—MtBt i\\h Choka Natha 
Naik married a damsel of angelic beauty named Mangamal, 
on the condition that any son she might bear liim should 
succeed to the throne of Madura. He married also four 
damsels of his own kin 
of twenty-three years and two months, 


He breathed his last after a reign 


IX. Banga Krishna Muttu Virappa Naik, 1685-1693 : 
Begency of his Mother, — The young priirce 

ascended the throne of Madura at the age of sixteen, and his 


Mr. Kelson, in liis ‘‘Manualto Madura,” relates anothervereion of this 
story which is more Rajpdt in character. When the array of Madura had 
stormed the city of Tanjore, a demand was again made for th^i hand Ot his 
granddaughter. The old Naik, however, sturdily refused. He was now re-^ 
solved to die in Rajpdt fashion. He collected all his wives, concubines, 
children, slave-girls, and valuables in one room, and placed pots of gunpowdex* 
round the walls. He armed the ladies with swords, bo": directed them to fire 
the powder when the signal was given. He then arrayed for battle, but after 
consulting with his son he saw that escape was impossible. The signal waS 
given; the explosion did its work of slaughter; the old Kaik, with his sou 
and devoted servants, charged the enemy, but were overpowered, captured, 
and beheaded, and their heads laid before Choka Ntoa Naik of Madiu’a. 
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^ rja:6lner, Mangaradl, acted as regent.'^^ He was a celebrated 
horseman. He had such a memory that he could repeat all 
the Bhagavatam by heart. He had a great respect for the 
Brahmans and their temples. He often went to foreign 
courts in disguise^ and left his ring behind to show that he 
had been there. During his reign the Sultan of Delhi sent 
his slipper to all the Eajas of the south, in order that they 
might do homage to the slipper; but the Naik of Madura 
put the slipper on his foot and then asked for its fellow.'^‘ 
He died after a reign of eight years. 

X. Vijaya Rangci Choha Ndtlm Naihy 1693-1734: Regericy 
of Mangamdl, —The new Naik was not born nntil after the 
death of his father. Meantime his grandmother, Mangamal, 
acted as regent. Mangamal was filled with joy at the birth 
of the infant, and showered gold and silver upon the Brahmans. 
She held the infant in her lap, and extended the sceptre of 
authority over all her dominions. 

Gliamcter of MangamdL —The queen-regent was a woman 
of undaunted spirit, and of infinite justness and sweetness. 
She built many agraharams for the Brahmans, and repaired 
numerous temples. Here and there she erected tanks and 
choultries. The most illustrious poet of the time composed 
an abundance of poems in her praise.'^® 

Temporary Conquest of Tfichitwpoly hy the Mussiilrm'm .— 
Meantime a Turkish chieftain attacked Tricliinopoly hy sur¬ 
prise, rushed into the fort with his followers, and shut up 


This Mangamdl is li famous character in tho traditions of Madura. She 
escaped being burnt alive with her deceased husband by pleading the state 
necessity that existed for her acting as guardian to her sou. 

This story is told m so many ways that it probably contains an element 
of truth. The incident might yjossibly have taken place in the reign of 
Aurangjseb. 

Mangamjll w'as type of an Oriental queen, superstitious, unscrupulous, 
and sensual. It will be seen hereafter that her story bears some resemblance 
to that of Athaliah. The mother of the infant Naik is said to have killed her¬ 
self by drinking a largo quantity of rose-water. Mr. Nelson, in his Manual 
on Madura,” suggests that Mangamdl probably poisoned the rose-water, There 
is little doubt but Mr, Nelson's susisicion is correct. 
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'liuigamsil and her people within the palace. The Tamil' 
registrar escaped to Aladura, and collected all the forces of 
Mangamtil, and besieged the fort of Trichinopolj'. At that 
crisis the people of Maugamal hroke into the chamber of the 
Turk and cut off his head, to her inexpressible joy. 

Mangamdl’a Amour And Death, — One day Mangatnal 
admitted a singer into her apartment and amused herself 
■\ritli his amorous songs. The commander-in-chief told the 
story to the young prince, Vijaya Eanga, and the prince 
then seized the singer and flogged him with a rattan. Man- 
gamdl was so enraged that she put hbth the commander-in¬ 
chief and the prince her grandson into close confinement, 
and kept them for three years. When the three years were 
out, the two prisoners sent secret messages to the officers of 
the army, and assembled them together behind the walls of 
the prison, and made their escape by a ladder of ropes. Tire 
prince w'as then placed upon an elephant and cairied to the 
temple, and orowmed wnth the royal diadem. Mangamal was 
in great fear at these proceedings, hut feigned to be filled 
with joy. The prince, however, shut her np in prison, and 
she died there after forty days.*® The prince was aged thirteen 
years when he thus obtained the throne of Madura. H(? waa 
benevolent to the virtuous and inexorable to the vicious, a 
servant to the religious and a thunderbolt to the impioua. 
He was a warrior delighting in war. 

Dpcfedition against Malabar .—After this Eanga Krishna 
undertook an expedition against the kings of Malabar, and 
compelled them to pay tribute. His queen was named 
Mfnakshi, but he also married a damsel of great beauty, as 
well as eight damsels of liis own kin. As he grew old he 
listened to evil counsel, and imprisoned both his minister 
and commander-in-chief. He died after a reign of forfy-one 
years, leaving no sons to succeed him. 


According to local tradition the atnours of Mangaindl had been aoino\vLa.t 
notorious, She ia said to have been starved to death with horrible cruelty. 
Cooked food was placed at intervals near the bars of her prison window, so 
that she could see and smell, but could not taste, although in the iigonioa of 
hunger. 
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Undkshi Ammdl, the Q^esn-Dmagei^ 1734-1741.— 
The widow of the last JSTaik now became qiieCn-dowager. 
She wore the golden diadein on her head, and held the golden 
sceptre in her hand. Attempts were made to dethrone her, 
and there were many intrigues set on foot as regards the 
posts of minister and Commander-in-chief. At last the 
Kawab of Arcot interfered. In the end Chiuida Sahib took 
possession of the kingdom of Trichmopoly, and Miuakshi 
Ammal killed herself with lier own hands. From that time 
Trichiiiopoly was incorpjorated with the dominions of the 
Nawab of Arcot. 


(n 
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ATbbasides, the, 85, 

Abdulla Khun, the Sayyid, 397, 400, 
403, 404 ; defeated and slain, 405. 

Abora, the, 46, t^ote, 

Abal Faiz, the Bdfi poet, 155; hia re¬ 
ligion, 164. 

Abiil Fazl, Akber’a minister, 155; 
character, 156; bainboozloa and dis- 
conifita the Uliund, 158; extinguishes 
it, 160; declares Akber the twelfth 
Imiim, 161; said to have advised Akber 
to adopt Ohristiaruty, 163, note; hi» 
creed, 164; impresaed with Ohria- 
tiaiiity, 165, note; in the Dokhan, 
185; takes Ahmandagar, 186; murder, 
187. 

Adham Khan appropriates the plunder 
of Malwa, and is slain, 139, 140. 

Administration, revenue, under Akber, 
179; army, 146, 7iote, 180; Moghul, 
234, 235, 264; Bernier’s account of, 
316-320; Hindu financiul, 614. 

Afghans, Jewish origin, 15, 16, note; 
come to the front, 40; spread of, 128; 
staunch Simins, 129; their revenge, 
129, note; refractory, ^362; their 
strategy, ib. ; surround the Moghuls 
at Khaibar Pass, ib. ; revolt among, 
367; betiayed, 368 ; massacre at Pes- 
hawar, ib,; paralysed, 369. 

Aghoresvnra, worship of, 451-463. 

Agra, description of, 270; palace at, ib.; 
sack of, 430, 

Ahmadnagar, anarchy in, 181, 182; a 
bone of contention, 204P 

Ahmad Shah, the butcher, 101, 102; 
defeats the Malwa Sultan, 102; makes 
Bfdur capital, ib.; alliances and death, 
103; opposed to the -Hoghuls, 128, 
129. 

Aimir sacked by Mahmud, 36. 

Akat Khan, his plot and fate, 58, 59. 

Akbar, adh of Aurangijjeb, plots against 
his father, 378, 379'; feigned letter, 
ib,; his flight, ib.; entrapped, but not 
taken, 380; gets off by craft and flnd.s 
refuge among the Mahrattas, ib.; firm 
friendship with Sambhaji, 384; out¬ 
wits his father, ib,; escapes to Persia, 

387. 


Akber, son of Humiyan, accession, 135; 
iiiiportiiLico of his reign, ib.; resembles 
Asoksi, 136; war against Hemu, 137; 
contrasted with his general, Bairam 
Khan, ib.; gets Bairam Khan removed, 
138; troubles and disaffection, ib. ; 
conquest of Malwa and results, 139; 
doings in Bihar and Oiide, 140; want 
of education, 141; genius and sagacity, 
142; seeks to amalgamate Rajputs and 
Mussulmans, ib.; negotiates with the 
Rajpht princes, 143 ; his Hindu marri¬ 
ages, 144; brings together incongruous 
elements, 145-149; success of military 
policy, 145; his empire in 1575, ib.; 
personal qualities, 149; his religion, 
le50; troubles from the Ulamfi, 160- 
157; makes Abul Fazl his trusted 
minister, 155; relations between them, 
156; the Ulamd ordered to discuss 
all que.stions in his presence, 157; 
his wives, 158, note; discomlitUre 
of the UlamS,, 158; becomes a Shiah 
and aspires to bo Khalif, 159; com¬ 
pels the Ulamfi to abdicate, 160; de¬ 
clared Lord of the period, .161; repu¬ 
diates Islam, inclines to Christianity, 
161, 162; honours Christianity but 
refuses to become a Ohriatian, 163, 
note; removes from Fathphr to La¬ 
hore, equipage, 166; appoints Rajpfit 
governors, ib. ; founds a new religion, 
167; interviewed by Euroi>eans, 167, 
nnte; old English accounts of, 168- 
171; administration of justice, 168; 
appearance in public, tastes and amuse¬ 
ments, 168, 169; religion, works mir¬ 
acles, 170; one God, one king, 171; 
religious otages, ib. ; institutes the 
“ Divine Faith,” 172; no fanatic, ib. ; 
morals, 173; prncticalitj^, ib. ; experi¬ 
ment to discover the original language, 
174; kept a prisoner, 174, 176 : des¬ 
potism, 176 j ministers and cabinet, 
176; at the dhai-okha, the Durbar and 
the Ghusal-khana, 177 ; employment 
of Hindins 178; the Kh;^lisa and 
Jaghir lands, ib. ; revenue adminis¬ 
tration, 179; army administration, 
180; at Lahore, ib.; policy towards 




Ip 

the Bcklum, 181; portent afc Laliove, 
184 ; its effect on hia mind, ib. j re- 
tvime to Agra, 185; sends Abul Jazl 
to the Bek ban’, ib.; invades the Bek¬ 
han, 186; his son Belim revolta, and 
Abiil Fazl murdered, 187; niipor- 
tmies, ib.; death and burial, 188,189 ; 
ideal character, 191 ; his Hindu wives, 
196, 

A1 a m Chand. (See Rai Ilayan.) 

A14-ad-din, governor of Karra, 61; 
plunders the temples of Bhilsa and be¬ 
comes governor of Dude, 52; plans an 
invasion of the Dekhan,.ib. j mysterious 
advance, 52, 63 ; plunders Deoghur, 
53, 54; retunis to Karra and murders 
his uncle, 64-56, no(e; seizes the 
throne of Delhi, 65; indifference of 
the masses, ib. ; conquers Guzerat, 
56; manles a Efijpht queen, ib.; in¬ 
vades liajpootana, 57; reappearance 
after reported dead, 68; revolt in Delhi 
suppressed, 69; repressive measures, 
59, 60; ignores the XJlam4, 60; roxits 
the Moghuls, 61; massacres the New 
Mussulmans, ib. ; ambitions aspira¬ 
tions, 62, note; conquers Telinga, Ta¬ 
mil, and Kanare,se countries, 62; 
divides Bengal, (i2,7iote ; in the Dek¬ 
han and the Peninsula, 63; death, 
64; greatness and vices, ib. ; three 
points in his life, 66; his Hindu 
marriage, ib.; compared with Akber, 
65, note; hohl on revenue officials, 
70. 

Alexander the Great and the Hindu 
Rajas, 32, 33, 62, note, 

Ali Adil Shah, the Shidh, 116, 116; 
league with Ram Rai, 116. 

Ali Vardi Khan, 629; becomes deputy 
Nawab of Behar, 631; ambition, ib.; de¬ 
stroys the Hindu Rajas of Behar, ib. ; 
his treachery, 532, 533; plunders and 
destroys Sambu, 533 ; has the Afghan 
commandant murdered, ib. ; intrigues 
at Delhi, 634 ; is appointed Nawab of 
Behar, ib.organises a rebellion agains t 
Sarfardz Khan, 537 ; enters Bengal 
with nn army, 538; in despair for 
want of money, ib. ; Omiclmud comes 
to his relief, 539 ; sham luittle, ib. ; 
eutbroned at Murshedabad, 640 ; faith 
in Mustafa Khan, ib.; aoquiies Orissa, 
641; his son-in-law as deputy Nawab 
of Orissa, ib.; driven out of Orissa, 
642 *, marches on Cuttack, ib. ; settles 
affairs in Orissa, 643; rouses Mustafa 
Khan, ib. ; at th j mercy of Mahratta 
invaders, 545; fruitless campaign, 546; 
treacherous massacre of Mahrattas, 
ib.; new lilahrattainvasion threatened, 
547; compromises matters with the 
Mahrattas, 648; troubles with the 
Afghans, ib- ; death, ib. ; his domestic 
life, 648, 649. 

Alpfcigin, rise of, 21, 22. 
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Amin Khan, enters Kabul and escapes 
with his life, 362, 363. 

Amir Jumla, rise of, 281; in Golkonda, 

282.; at Gatnlikot, ib.; administratiou 
of justice, 283; intrigues with Aurang- 
zeb, ib. ; joins Aiirangzeb, 286 ; his 
camp, 293; artifice, 307 ; sent agaiuvSt 
Assam out of jealousy, 335; his suc¬ 
cesses and defeats, 350, 361; distressee 
and banishment, 402, 

Amirs emd MansubdarH, 146, note^ 147 ; 
of Akber, 180. 

Amok, 465. 

Anaudpal, Raja of Lahore, aubmita to 
Mahmhd but grows refractory, 32; is 
defeated and sues for peace, 33* 34, 

Antagonisms, religious, 412-414. 

Arabs and polygamy, 9, note; conquer 
Syria and Persia, 10; causes of success, 

12; iniiuence of women among, .12, 
note ; conquest of Central Asia, 13 ; in 
Khorassan and Bcinde, 14 ; conquer 
Bokhara^ 14, 15; and Kdbul, 16; and 
Scinde, 16; persecution and toleration, 

16,17; tyranny in Persia, 19. 

Arakan, tragedy of Shah Bbuja, 314. 

Araviilli mountains, defiles of, 876; 
Moghuls besiege the RajpCits, 377. 

Areb Khan, his court at Ah m ad aba d, 

268; visit of lilandelalo, 269; hia 
cruelty, ib. 

Aristocracy, Indian, slavish, 318, 

Arithmetic, learning, 445. 

Artisans, misery, 318. 

Asia, Central* its four oases, 13, 30, 
note. 

Asoka and Akber, 136, 

Astrologers in Delhi, 276, note: 

Aurangzeb, character and habits, 279- 
281; goes to Golkonda, 28'!:; recaUetl, 
ib.; and Amir Junila, 285; ambition, 
ib.; hoodwinks Murdd, 288 ; craft with 
Amir Junala, 289; zeal for tho Koran, 

290; joins Murdd, ib,; quiets Murad, 
ib.; strategy of, 294;^ victory and 
modenition, 297; activity, ib.; ad¬ 
vances against Shah Jehan at Agra, 

298; treachery and artifice, ib.; master, 

300 ; proclaimed Padishah, 304 ; pru*- 
sues Darn, 305; recalled to Agra, ib,; 
wins over «Tai Singh, 306; is joined by 
Amir Jumla, ib.; advance to Kajwa, 

307; win® the battle, 308; dealings 
with Jaswont Singh, m; anxieties, 
returns to Agra, 309; at Delhi, 310 ; 
defeats and captures Dara, 311; his 
accession an epoch in the history of 
India, 315; terror of his |father at 
Agra, 321; uni.^cognised by the Sherif 
of Mecca, 322; proClaimect Pacliahah, 
ib, ; wary policy, 323; conciliates the 
Hindu Rajas, ib.; trims with tli© Mn- 
hanunadans, ib. ; boasts of hia absti¬ 
nence, 324; edict against lop g mus- 
taehioa, ib.; abolishes music, 325; 
suppresses dancing and danoing-girls, 
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Bpiie against tlm SftTitorts^ ib, j 
deinauds a jniraolQy 326 ; punisbment 
of SantoTis for disloyaUy, ib.; deprives 
the Persians of their lands, 327; estab¬ 
lishes the spy system ib.; is rebtiked 
by Hnhabat Khan, 328; cajoles his 
father to give up the jewels, ib.; 
withdraws the pension from his old 
tutor, 329; rates hiS tutor on his in- 
eompetoney, ib.; dismisses him as the 
most 'w'orthiess of his servants, 330 ; 
ill-treats dm ambassadors fromBalkh, 
331; conceives the conquest of 
pur and Oolkonda, 332; alliance with 
SivHji, 334; hn>oori.sy, ib. ; jealous of 
Jimir Jurala^ 336; sends ShaistaKhan 
aud Jaswant Singh to the Dekhan,ib.; 
enraged at news from the Dekhan, 
337; illness and rumoured death, 338; 
recovery, ib. ; public, audierfee, ib,; 
suspicious of his sister, 341; alarm at 
her intrigues, ib.; his daughters, 342; 
con8eut.s to their marriage, 343; pre¬ 
pares to leave Delhi for Kashmir, yet 
fears to go, 344, 315; in sore straits, 
345; alarming news from Agra, 346; 
sends a cordial to his father, ib .; sends 
ium a European physician expert in 
poisoning, 347 ; is suspected of parri¬ 
cide, ib.; feigned grief at the funeral 
of bis father, ib.; his dreams of con¬ 
quest sfc Kashmir, 348; insultedonthe 
sea, 349; experiments in, 350; con¬ 
ceives the coiiqv\est of China, but fails, 
350, 351; consoled by the death of 
Amir Jiimla, 351: threatened by the 
Shah of Persia, 352; bis ambassador 
insulted, ib.; cowardice, 353; saved 
from the Sbab, ib.; sends an army 
against Si vaji^ and decoys him, 354; 
ensnares the “mountain rat,” ib,; 
takes his scat on tlie peadock throne of 
bis father,. 355 ; is charged with breach 
of fqith 'to his fa<?e, ih.; the ^rey 
,eaoapes« 356 ; disgust, 357 ; tiew^wiles, 
ib.; escape of Bivaji, 359 ; disarms 
Bhah Alam, 360; prohibits the writing 
of the history of his reign, 361; his 
reasons, ib.: displeasure at the Afghan 
dmster, 363; mission from Mecca, 
364 ; affection for his wife, ITdipuri, 
ib.; disaffection of the Hindus, a rising, 
366; Ms ntagic, ib. ; takes the field in 
person, 367 ; perfidy, ^69; ceases to 
tolerate the Hindus^i 372; religious 
zeal; 373 ; orders the Jezya tax to be 
revived, ib. ; arrogance towards the 
' .Eana^-pf IJdaipur, 375; stupendous 
war preparations, ib.,-; entrapped, 377 ; 
wastes his strength, ib.; plot against 
him, 378; roused up, ib.; attempted 
assa-ssination, 379; liana holds out, 
880; Tmvgnificence of the Moghul camp 
life, 382 ; escapes poisoning. 383; new 
plots, outwitted, 384 ; seeks alliance 
' with the Portuguese, ib.; two-faced 


policy, 386; shani wmra. 387 ; intriped 
against by his sons, 388 ; arrests Sliali 
Alam, ib.; capture.^ Oolkonda by 
treachery, 389; last Mahrabta wars, ib.; 
last years, 390; divides his empire 
amona bis sons and dies, 390 ; his char¬ 
acter and policy, 390, 391; his ffeet, 
500; religious bigotry, ib, ; religious 
persecutions under, 523. 

Azam 3hah, son of Aurangzeb, 338, 37b ; 
his death, 392. 

Azim, grandson of Aurangzeb, Viceroy 
of Bengal, 523 ; plot to murder the 
Dewan, Mir Jafir, 525. 

Azof Khan, Nfir Mahal’s brother, 202 ; 
dealings with Sir Thomas Hoe, 213; 
and Klmzru, 219, 220; befriends the 
English, 234; his plot and its failure, 
240, 241, jiotr. 

Bdber, character and early career, 127, 
128; invades the Punjab, 129; victory, 
130; advance to Agra, meets and de¬ 
feats the Bajputs, 130,131; imlicy and 
death, 131. 

Bagdad, court of, 19, rioie. 

Bahadur Shah, proclaimed emperor, ,392; 
would fain retire, hut his sons would 
not let him, ib.; hurries to Lahore, 
393; his religious zeal and death, 394. 
Bairam Khan, regent and minister of 
Akber, 135; beheads Hemu, 137; a 
contrast, ib.; founds the Moghul em- 
Xnre, ib.; removal and death, 138. 

Bala Deva liai, 662; conversion, ib. 
Balkh, ancient Bactria, 14, note; em- 
bas.sy from, 331; its position, ib. 
Baudu Guru, his atrocities and fate, 402. 
Banians in Surat, 497. 

Basava Iswara, 668, 569; His sister, 569, 
note. 

Baz Bahadur, a typical prince, 139, 
Begum Sahib and Shah Jehan, 264, 
note, 266 ; intrigues for Dara, 280. 
Bel41 empire of lOirnata, origin, 561; 

Mussulman conquest, 562. 

Bol4l Bai, Raja of Karnata, reign of, 
664. 

Bells, of justice, 272; in worship, 427. 
Bengal, fertility and cheapness, 5l5; best 
known of all the provinces, 522; its 
history, authorities, ib., note; becomes 
settle*! under the Moghuls, 623; early 
Mussulman persecutions in, ib.; an¬ 
tagonism between the Nawab and 
Dewan, 626, note; inhabitants panic- 
stricken at the Mahrattaa, 546, 550. 
Bernard, the Trench physician, 193, note. 
Bernier, Francis, xii; his sagacity, 273, 
274 : account of M*'ghul administra¬ 
tion, 316-320. 

Betel tree and nut, 494, 

Beyt, pirates of, 618. 

Bhoja Raja, patron of letters, 659; his 
death, 660. 

Bidur, city in the Dekhan, its antiquity, 
102, note. 
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JSilik, conquered by tlie Masaulmans, 
44, 45. 

B{jai)ur and Golkonda, 332, 509. 

Bildl Deva, Raja of Karnata, 83, note. 

Bir Riir, the Brilhman, his inflhence 
with Akber, 173, rwte. 

Bokhara, described, 14; conquered by 
the Arabs, 14, note. 

Bombay, harbour, 495; weakness under 
the Portuguese, ib.; change under t)ie 
English, 495,496; unhealthiness, 496; 
Fryer’s journey to Joonere, 504; Nie¬ 
buhr’s account, 518; its cliraate, ib.; 
island and city, 519 ; population, ib. 

Brabnianism, and Islam, 1-3,17, 80,81, 
note, 196, 197. 

Brahmannisultians, the, 84; domain, 88, 
89, note. 

Brhhmans, the, coerced by the Mussul¬ 
mans, 75; martyrdom of one, 76, note ; 
their theism, 412. 413; reform by San¬ 
kara Ach&rya, 558; laxity, 565; re¬ 
formation and reorganisation, 566; 
respect for purity, of caste, ib. ; four 
castes, 567. 

British, government in India, 4; appear 
in India, 189. 

Buddhism, 412, 413. ^ ^ , 

Bulaki, grandson of Jebangir, 239; abort 
reign, 248; scared from the throne, 
249; fate, 249, riote. 

Burhaii, Sultan of Ahmadnagar, 183. 

Calicut, doscription of, 463. 

Oannanore, the Raj of, 614. 

Caravans of oxen, 470, 473. 

Caravanserais in India, 270, note. 

Carriage, land, 470. 

Caste quarrels, 484, note. 

Catrou, Father, his History, xiii, xiv, 
143, note. 

Champat aud Shah Jehan, 257, 2.58. 

Clnlnd Bibi, her story, 183, note, 186. 

Cbanma, their sacred cha racter, 475; al¬ 
leged understanding with the Grati- 
ates, 476. 

Chenghi/. Khan, his csreer, 50; his life, 
50, note; m example, 62, a 

world-stormer, his style, 122; and his 
descendants, ib. 

Chin Kulich Khau, 396; viceroy of tho 
Dekban, 406. {See Nizam.) 

Ohitor, defeat of Rana of, 130, 131; re- 
Kiaes to pay homage to Akber, 144. 

Choka Ndtha Naik, war with Tanjore, 
and defeat, 681; recovers himself by a 
strange device, 681, 582; enters Tan- 
joro and burns the palace, 582, note; 
regains Madura, .582; marriage, ib. 

Choultries, 673, note, 

ChowricB, the, 671, note. 

Christianity in Agra, effect, 4, 6; and 
Muhammad, 7, note; patronised by 
Akber, 162; effect, 163; favoured by 
Jehangir, 195; bar in Indiaagainst, 196. 

Christians, toleration of, by Aurangzeb, 
373, note. 


Chronicles, Hindu, 671, note. 

Chronicles of the Pathan kings, Mr. Tho¬ 
mas’s, 49, note. 

Chukwars, the Raja of, his obstinate 
bravery, 632 ; his son, 533; their capi¬ 
tal destroyed, ib. 

Clntnar, the fortress of, 132. 

Civility, Indian, 419, 424. 

Coaches in India, 467, 468, 

Controversy, religious, fondness of tho 
sovereigns of India for, 357, note. 

Conversion, marriage difficulties in, 196. 

Copper, substitution of, counters for 

gold, 72. 

Coryat, Thomas, traveller, 208, note. 

Cows, protected as sacred, 429. 

Cuttack, revolution in, 542. 

Dancing-girls suppressed, 325; at Ikkeri, 
449, 4.50; visit Portuguese ambassador 
at Ikkeri, 455. 

Dara, Shah, the infidel, 278, 279; the 
crown prince, 280; pride and insolence, 
ih.; insults Rajah Jai Singh, 281; hia 
influence, 284, 285; his ahvnn, 290; 
defends his father, Shah Jehan, 291; 
curses Amir Jumla, 292; proclaimed 
Padishah, 292; leaves Agra with an 
army, 293; outwitted, 294 ; befooled, 
295; loses the battle of Chambal, 296; 
takes refuge in Ahmadabad, 305; 
captured, 311; last days, 312; a Chris¬ 
tian, 312, 313. 

Dfifid Khan, the Afghan, 399 ; his defeat 
and death, 400. ^ 

Debtors and sureties, 423. 

Dekhan, the, revolts in, 81-83; inde¬ 
pendence of, 84 ; kingdom of, extent, 
88; geography, 181, 331; political dis¬ 
tribution, 332. 

Delhi, the empire of, founded, 44; its 
extent, 4f^; revolt in, 59; Hindu 
revolt in, 6^^, riote, 69; saviour of, 70; 
change of capital to Deogbuf, 72; dis¬ 
memberment of empire of, 73; history 
of, 76, note; New, 273; New described, 

274 ; its great square, ib.; palace, 

275 ; threatened by Hindu fanatics, 
366; massacre at, 402; English mis¬ 
sion to, 403; alarms at, ib.; Mahratta 
night, 404 ; butcheries of Nadir Shah, 
408 ; anarchy in, 409, 

Della Valle. {See Vallo.) 

Deoghur, capital of Malij-atta country, 
62; plundered by AlA-ud-din, 63, 64 ; 
becomes the capital, 71. 

Deva Rai, of Vijayanagar, assassination 
of his son, and rout, 98; alliance with 
Sultans of Guzerat and Ma;wa, 99, 
100; peace witVi li’frfiz, 101; invades 
the Dekban, ih.; perplexity, summons 
a council, 103; advice of the Brah¬ 
mans and the Kshatriyas, 303, 104 ; 
enlists Mussulmans, 104; submits to 
destiny, 104. 

Devas in the Shah Nameh, 652, 653, 

Dewul Devi, the Rajpfit princess of 
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, her adventures, 56, o7; mar* 
r; subject of a poeio, 57, no<e; 
juarried to Miibfirak, 66. 

Bv'Wfm, oflice of, 524. 

Dh^r-eamundar, city, 63. 561, 

Diler Khan, conima/ida iii tl>e Dekhau, 
358, 359. 

Dtirbar, the. 177 ; cruel scene, 222; in 

Delhi, 276. 

Dutch, the, in India, 424; mostly married 
men, 425; their -wives, ib. 

Dynaatios, Hindu, histories of, 411; 
mythical accounts, ib. 

Education of Moghul princes, 329. 

Ellenborough, Lord, memory of, 381, 
note. 

Elephant sho-w, 2X7. 

Elephants, ,stone, in Delhi, 276. 

Empires, the three Hindu, in the Dek- 
Imn, 439. 

EtigHsh, seek a Bettlernent at Surat, 
107; prophecy rospooting, 109; ag¬ 
gressions, 204, 205; frighten the 
Moghuls, *233; in great favour, 234; 
at Surat, 267; riglits ackno-wledged 
ill Madras, 389; at Delhi, 403 j their 
tactics, 409; rietoufl conduct of the 
lower orders, 419, note; grudge at 
Portaguese, 424; danger at Mas^ili- 
piitain, 487. 

Epics, the Sanscrit, 551. 

Eunuchs, their influence, 484, 4^, note. 

European, respected in India, 199, 
note; and Hindu, 233, note; settle¬ 
ments outside the Moghul empire, 
•348, 349; privileged traders and 
pirate.^, 349; pirates on the high seas, 
ib.; in a transition state, 369; tra¬ 
vellers in India, 416, 417; in Bom¬ 
bay, 519. 

“ Faith, the Divine,” 172. 

Fakhr-u-Nis6,, daughter of’Aurangzob, 
inform.s against her aunt’s lovers, 343; 
her influence and ambition, 344 *, pleads 
with her father for the life of Shah 
Jell an, 346. 

Fakirs, the Muhammadan, a peat, 497; 
vagabond lives, 498. 

Fancy fairs at the Moghul court, 262. 

Farrukb Siyar, proclaimed emperor, 396; 
lights and enters Delhi^ 397; chafes 
under the control of the two Sayyids, 
ih.; despatches one against Jodhpur, 
ih. ; marries a Mur war princess, 399; 
deposed, 405. 

Fathers, Christian, at the court of Ak- 
ber, 162, note. 

Fathptir aJmndoncdj^ 165. 

Feathers, heron’s,"^ aciong Turks and 
Moghuls, 22(4, nolle. 

Ffimiii© rhle in India, 262. 

FiriUisi, contracts to write his poem, 

- 551'* refuses his reward in silver money, 
552 ; character of 6is poem, ib. 

Firuz Shah, x>eaceful reign, 74; forces 
the Bnihinans to pay Jozya, 74, 76, 


note; burns k Brdlunan at the stake, 
75, note; death, 76. 

Firfiz Shah, Sultan of the Dekhan,lover of 
wit and pleasure^ 97; evening assem¬ 
blies, ib.; war against Vijayanagar, 98*; 
succfteda by assassination, ib.; conquers 
Nursing Ilai, 99; proi-dtiates TirmD 
ib.; marriage, 100; secret enmity with 
Deva Kai, 101; Story of the damsel of 
Mudkul, lO.t, note; troubles with the 

, Hindus, 101; dies in sorrow and de- 
Siiair, ib. 

Foot-posts, institution of, 470. 

Foreigners and Dekhanis, 87, 105, 182. 

Fort St. George, 489; description of, 491; 
mixed population, 492. ^ 

Fortresses, frontier, 92, note. 

Foujdar, the, at Surat, 478; duties of, 
ib. 

French, oaptiiro St. Thom6 and war with 
Sultan of Golkbnda, 482 ; repulse the 
Dutch, 488. 

Friars, Indian, 450, 45^1. 

Fryer, Dr. John, his travels, 480“-511; 
lands with English fleet at Masulipa- 
tam, 481; at Madras, 491; at Bom¬ 
bay, 495; at Surat, 496; at Joonere, 
601; visit to Goa, 606 j leaves India, 
511. 

Oalal, Della Valle’s servant, 431, 456. 

Gakkars, the, a.saassinabo Muhammad 
Ghuri, 43. 

Gardens, Oriental, 620. 

Garsopa, the Queen of Pepper, 443. 

Garuda, the bird, 671, note, 

Gauri worship, 450. 

Ghats, journey over, 444. 

Ghaziif founded, 21. 

Ghi^i.s-ud-dm Tughlak, the saviour of 
Delhi, 68-70; blinded and dethroned, 
97. 

Ghusal-khana, the, 177 ; evening assem¬ 
blies in-198. 

Goa, Mognul mission to, 384; conduct of 
the Portuguese viceroy, 385; Mahratta 
Bcliemo against, ib.; attacked, and 
saved by the Christian monks and 
raissionaiies, 386 ; a Moghul squadron, 
repulsed, ib.; voyage to, 424; settle¬ 
ment described, 431, 432; inhabitants, 
433; procession at, 434 ; courier from 
Madrid, 435 ; celebration of canonisa¬ 
tion, 435-437; feast of St. John the 
Baptist, 436 ; Passion feast, 437; pro¬ 
cessions andprie^ibs, 437,438; its weak¬ 
ness, 438; Christianity at, ib, ; Dn. 
Fryer at, 605 ; Inquisition at, ib.; and 
the Portuguese, ib.; the clergy, 606 ; 
the Kanarese, ib. ; ladies, ib.; man- 
diet, wax, arrack, and punch, 609; 
old city, 507 ; more priests than 
soidiens, 608. 

Gokurn, Fryer’s pilgrimage to, 608; 
annals and library, 609; Brhhmans 
at, ib; 

Golkonda, ambassador and Shah Jehan, 
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258, note; designs of Amir Jumla and 
Auraiigzeb, 288, 284; flight of the 
Biiltan, 284; double game of Shah 
A lam, 387; takea by Aurangaeb 
through deception, 388, 380 ; wara of 
the French against, 482 ; the Sultan of, 
484; hb expenses, 485; toleration of 
Sultans, 488; policy of the Sultan to¬ 
wards Europeans, 494. 

Gour, the kingdom of, its extent, 45, 46. 

Granth, the sacred book of the Sikhs, 
393. 

Gratiates, the, 475, note; their Kaja, 
470. 

Guru Govind, his death, 401. 

Guzerat, cai’nibaliBiii at, 474; its in¬ 
habitants, bl3; its ports protected by 
Eajputs, 613. 

Haji Ahmad, chief minister of Shnja 
ICban, 629; ambition, 631; imprisoned 
and released, 534; fate, 648. 

Hamilton, Captain Alexander, travels, 
511-521; defeats the brigands of Sitide 
and is rewarded, 512; skirmish with 
pi rates, 513; his vie ws on Moghul rule, 
521. 

Hanuman, the monkey-god, his temple, 
offerings, and pilgrimages, 444, 445. 

Harems, Moghul, description of, 200. 

Harfm al Kashid, history, 18, note, 

Hasan Gangu, founder of the Bahmani 
empire in the Dekhan, origin and char¬ 
acter, 84, note; a Shiah, 87; ingrati- 
tifdo, 88, note, 

Hawkins, Cftpt., xii; comes out in the 
“ Hector,” 198; goes to the Moghul 
court, ib.; failure of his embaasy, 199; 
hia account of Jehangir, 199, 201, note, 

Hayasala BeMl Rai, Raja of the Karuata 
country, 561; supports Brahnmns and 
Jains, 561. 

Herbert, Sir Thomals, xii. 

Hindu, sovereigns, 91; fanatics headed 
by a woman, 366; destruction of idols 
and pagodas by Anrangzeb, 373; 
dynasties, 411, note; last empire, 416; 
purity, 442; worship, 453-494; women, 
arithmetic, local art, 486. 

Hindus, the, and Islamism, 2, 4; their 
oharaotoriatica, 28, 29 ; conciliate their 
conquerors, 40 ; their fitful character, 
34, revolt in Delhi, 69; in¬ 

fluences on their Mussulman rulem, 
79; power of abuse, 90, note; relations 
with the English, 515. 

Hindustan, conqueredjuby the Mussul¬ 
mans, 49. 

Horses in India, 461. 

Hospitals for animals, 429. 

Humayun, son of Baber, his character 
and proclivities, 131; flattered and 
gulled, 132; defeat and exile* 132,133 ; 
recovery of kingdom and accidental 
death, 135. 

Ilirmayun, the cruel, 106, 106. 

Husain Ali Khan, the Sayyid, supports 


Farrukh Siysr, 397; expedition ugainst 
Jodhimr, 397 ; makes peacjo and, re¬ 
turn s, 398 j discovers treacheiy, ib,; 
becomes Viceroy of the Dokhan, ib.; 
defeats D7tild Khan, 400; march 
against Delhi, 404 j stabbed to death, 
405. 

Husain, the martyrdom of, 85, note. 

Hyacinth, Father, an apostate, 373, 
note, 

Ibrahim Lodi, the Afghan Sultan, meets 
Bhber, and is slain, 129, 130. 

Ibrahim, the Sunni, 111, 112 ; at Yija- 
yanagar, 114. 

Ikkeri, the caijital of Kanara, 448-4p5, 

Imdma, the twelve, 152, note; Akbor 
declared the twelfth, 161. 

India, Mussulman, its history* ix, x, 4 ; 
four epochs, 24-^^7; dymisties, 25, 
note; a blimlc iu the history, 40; two! 
kingdoms, 45 ; the government of, 76, 
77 ; temptations to rebellion, 77, 78; 
dismemberment, 141. 

India, its conquerors fair-complexioned, 
147, note; religion in 16th century, 
153, 154; under Shah Johan, 256, 
note; in Moghul times, 6l4. 

Inheritance, law of, in Malabar, 460, 451. 

Inquisition at Goa, 605. 

Islam, and Erahmaniaiii, 1-3, 17 ; Its 
8i)ecialtie8, 8 ; decay of, in India, 140, 
141,152 ; millennium, 161, 153. 

Ismail Adii Shah, 109; intrigires at hi'"., 
court, ib, ; assassination of J»ia 
ster, 110; his mother, ib. 

Jagat Seit, the banker, 5;i0; atTront to 
his bride, 536. 

Jaghivlamis, 178, 316. 

Jaghirdars, tyranny, 316. 

Jai Chatid, Raja of Kaiiouj, his defeat 
and death, 41, 42, note, 

Jai Singh, «Raja of Jaipur, at Delin', 
339; his caution, 339, 340; uegotiatos 
with Sivaji, 334; death, 374. 

Jftiii.s, their moral system, 412, 413; 
Buddhism at bottom, 412; early con¬ 
flicts with the Briihrnans, 664; in 
the Dckhan, 568; provnlcnco of, 662 ; 
fidelity to their religioii, ib. ; t>or 8 © 0 U“ 
tion, 563, note, 

Jaipalj Raja*^of Jaipur, treachery and 
defeat, 22, 23; defeat by Mahmfid, 
32; perishes in the flames, ib. 

Jain^l-ud-din, viceroy -of Bihdr, his 
civilities to' Sir Thomas Roe, 215, 216, 
7iote. 

Jangamas, Lingayat friars, 450; ordina¬ 
tion of one, 453 ; prooession.and danc¬ 
ing, 464; kisfi^.jng their feet, ib. 

Jaswnnt Singh, Raja of Jodhjmr, his de¬ 
feat on the Hjain river, 291, 292; hi.*} 
movement to release Shah Jehan, 308 ; 
plunders Agm, 309 ; suspected, 335, 
336; his apology, 337 ; related to Shah 
Jehan, 342, hia widow, 378; 

plots with Akbar, 378, 
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Kaiuler Sh.ili, hia vicoa, 395; c^diimv ia 
whichlie was held,'396; his cowardice, 
ib, j taken and executed, 397.' ^ 

Jehangir, aon of Akber, a oonimst to his 
father, 191; character, 192; revolt 
against his father, 192, note; outward 
life, 19S; his coarseness and that of his 
court, 193, note; revolt of his eldest 
son, Khuxru, its suppression, 194, 195; 
crueltyj 194, note couuteiiauces Chris¬ 
tianity, 195 ; his hypocfrisy and de¬ 
pravity, ib.; -workings of 'the Biiglish 
dement, 197 ; took a fancy to Haw¬ 
kins, 193; Hawkins diaiuissed and 
English trade forbidden, 199; Haw¬ 
kins’ account of him, 199, note, 200; 
expenaivenoss, 200; at Ajmir, 200, 
201; Hawkins’ doecriptitm of him, 
201, nott; marries Ndr Mahal, 202; 
her influence, 203; his sonR, ib. ; 
aiulieuoo to Sir Thornes Boe, SK)8, 209, 
note; his childish conduct, 210; holds 
the feast of the New Year, 211; de¬ 
clines a treaty with the English, 213; 
loy^ of gossip, 214; execution of 
thieves, 215 ; birthday weighing cere¬ 
mony, 217; elephant show, ib,; car¬ 
ouse and largess at the Ghuaal-kliana, 
217, 218; viceroy disgraced, 218 ; in¬ 
trigues, 219 ; weakness and treachery, 
220; receives presouts from Persia, 
221; avenges the execution of an order 

/• When he was drunk^ 222 ; at the Jluir* 
okha windovr, ib. ; in the Durbar, 223; 
fc’tato departure, ib.; royal dress, 224 ; 
procession to camp, ib. ; Khuzru rides 
by, his side, 220; itUporinl pavilions 
and camp, 226, 227; camp life, 228; 
camp movements, 229; meanness, 230; 
the English presents, 230, 231; his 
confessions,^ 235; I’eigii eiid^in tragedT, 
237, 239 j .sickness and recovery, 239 ; 
plot discovered and indignation, 241; 
the plotter forgiven, 242; Bajpfit re¬ 
volt, 243-246; death, 247. 

JeUl-ud-din, Multan, at Delhi, 51; 
assassinated, 55, 

Jesuits in Goa, 434; celebration of the 
canonisation of their patron saints, 
436, 437. 

Jeura and Christians pay je«ya, 10. 

Jezya, revived, 373, 374; Hindu ap¬ 
peal against ijt in vain, 374; refused 
by Ban a of tldaipur, 375.!’. 

Jhamkha, the, 177. 

Joonere, the fortress of, 370; Nawab,501. 

Justice, civil and criminal, 477. 

Efihul, Mtfghnl invjxsion,, 362; outbreak 
in, 366. 

Kai Ivuhad, reign of, 48, 

Kaiuuuirs, 562, ' . 

Kajwa, battle of, its significance, 308. 

Bfilidasa, his faino andfat4, 660. 

Kalians, the, or Kalai’s, 575, note. 

Kdmrup, ' the bridge at, its ruins, 47, 
noto; the Baja of, 47. 


Karra, fortress, 61. 

Karwuir, Mahratta oppression at, 504. 

Kashmir, Burchas’ description of, 184, 
note, 

Kasim, the Arab, his conquest in Scindo, 
16, 17 ; falsely accused and slain, 17, 

Katiim Klnin corresponds! with Aurung- 
zeb, 291; treachery, 292; governor 
of Kabul, massacres the. Afghans, 368; 
reception at Delhi, 369. 

KAzis, their business, 422; the chief, 
315, note, 

■ Khaibar Pass, massacre of Moghul amy 
at, 303. 

Khalifs, the four, of 9, note, 10 ; 

conquest of Syria anh'^fPersia," 10; 
treatment of Jews and Christians, ib., 
11; causes of ascendancy, 12 ; of Da- 
mmeuSy conquest of Central Asia, 13 ; 
conquest of Bokhara and Kabul, 14, 
15; conquest of Sciude, 16; persecu¬ 
tion at)d toleration, 16, 17; of Baa- 
dad^ the first century of their domina¬ 
tion, 18; collapse, 19. 

Khalil Khan, wronged by Shah Jehan, 
293; perfidy, 296, 296; reoammended 
by Aurangzeb, 297- 

Khaiisa lands, 178, 316. 

KlAlsa, the, 394. 

Khan Jehan, i«tngue.s, 253; treachery 
and rebellion, 264 ; slain, 25.5. 

Khan Khanfin, the, and the dress, 219 j 
treachery, 238, 242, 944. 

Khilji Sultans, the, their history, 60-69. 

Khurrarn, afterwards Shah Jehan, his 
character, connections, ami exploits, 
203; hustles away Roe’s interpreter 
at the court, 213; set against an 
English treaty, 214; receives a com¬ 
mand in the Dekhan, ih.; sobriety, 
218 : Kur Mahal and Asof Khan plot 
in his behalf, 219; panic in the harem, 
220; dispositions, hatred of Christians, 
221; takes leave of his father, 222; 
Roe’s interview with, 228; intercepts 
the English presents,230; his triumphs 
in the Dckhan, 231; welcomed by 
Jehangir and receives the title of 
Shah, ib. (>S'^c Shah Jehan.) 

Khutba, the, 43,7iote, 56. 

Khuzru, son of Jelniiigir, his revolt, 194 j 
hopes, 203; intrigues against, 219, 
220; appearance, 225; mystery and 
romanc^ 232,.237 ; murder, 239. 

Kliuzru Khan, the Hindu Yizier, 67, 
note; doings and death, 68, noU; 
strange character of his revolt, 68. 

Koh-i-nor, its history, 351, note. 

KoUes (or Coolips), wandering, 474, note, 

Koukan, its history, 333, 335 ; extension 
of the kingdom of Sivnji, 369. 

Konkatla, the Bfl,jas of, 105. 

Kdtwals, the, thein duties as police, 
271, 422, 477, 478. 

Krishna Devalirti, of Yi jay an agar, a type 
of Hindu sovereignty, 91; revenges 
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, an tiffront, 02; has to yield. 94 ; great- 
11638, 05, 9G; forefathers, 96 ; his char- 
acter and reign, 567, 568. 

Kroris, the, 179. 

Kiilbarga, $0; Sultan of, 06. 

K.um4ra Krishuappa Naik, fabulous and 
real account of, 574, 675, note!}. 

Kuthaid-din, his rise, 42; founds the 
Delhi dynasty of Slave Kings, 43; 
death, 47. 

Lahore, Hindu Rajas of, 184, 

Land-tenure among Moghuls, 178, 

Laughoru, Sir "William, his ti'oubles in 
Madras, 490; his jurisdiction and 
state attendance, 492. 

Language, the primitive, Akber’s ex¬ 
periment, 174, note. 

Legends, Hindu, a reflex of religious 
antagonisms, 414. 

Lingavants, the, 442, note. 

Loyola, Ignatius, canonisation of, cele¬ 
brated at Goa, 436. 

Lucia, Donna, 424 ; her matrimonial 
adventures, 425. 

Madras, its site, 488; originally a fishing 
village, 489; its fialiermen, ib.; 
English factory, ib. ; its divisions, 
ib. ; rent and revenue, ib., 450; dur¬ 
ing tlie civil war of Charles I., 490 ; 
its governor and his dilemma, ib, ; 
the surf, 491; White-town, 492; 
Black-town, 493 ; native population, 
ib. ; country round, ib. 

Madura, 63; early history, disturbances 
in, 569, note; army and finances, 
578. 

INlalui Bhdrata, its heroes, 556, note. 

Mabfibat Khan, the Rajpht, 238, 7ioU.; 
defeats Shvdx Jehan, 243; appeal, in¬ 
sult, revenge, 245 ; deluded, 246; joins 
Shah Jehan, 247. 

Miihiibat Klum, the Moghul, removed 
from his post, 328 j his letter, 328, 
note; at P;ishawar, 363; sent back 
and dies, 367. 

Mahal, theharemof theMoghuls.itsoccu¬ 
pants, 260; guard of Tartar women, 
ib.; the ladies, 260, 261; dancing and 
slave girls, 261; r-uling powers, their 
influence, ib. ; Shah Jehan in, 266, 
note. 

Malidi, the Lord of the period, expected 
at the raillennium, 152, 153. 

Mahmfid, the last of the Bahmani 
Sultans, 106, 107, note. 

Mabmfld of Ghazni, his position and 
plans, 30, note, 31; advance.^ on Pesha¬ 
war and defeats Jaipal, 31, 32; An- 
andpdl submits and rebels, 32; hated 
for his religious zeal, 33; victory at 
Peshawar, ib.; destroys the temple of 
Thanesarand annexes the Pun jab, 34 ; 
his invasions of Hindustan, ib, ; stra¬ 
tegy, 34, note; sacks Ajmir, 36 ; before 
Somnlith, ib. ; defeats the Rajpiits 
and seizes the temple and its treasures, 


37; returns to Guzerat, 38, Ra j¬ 
put revenge, ib, ; character and poli¬ 
tical ideas, 39; meanness to I’irduM, 
38; death, 40. 

Mahmud, son of Aurangzob, refuses the 
crowu, 300; disgrnoecT, 310 ; defection, 
ib. ; imprisoned at Gwalior, ib. ^ 
Mahrattas, their country, 62 ; rise of, 
332 ; described, 371; irrepressible, 38.3; 
plots, 384; night at Delhi, 404; the 
pests of India, 406; at first a loo-se con¬ 
federation, 407 ; new outbreak, 409 ; 
at Surat, 499; movements towards 
Burdwan, 544; can only be bought off, 
644, 54.5; invest Mur8hedabad,’545; 
devastations, ib.; treacherous mas¬ 
sacre of, 646; Parthian retreat, .547; 
twofold invasion of Bengal, ib. 

Malabar coast, its population, 46.3; 

pirates, 495; expedition against, 584. 
Malik Amber, the famous Abyasiniau 
minister of Ahmadnagar, 204, 231. 
Malik K&fur, origin, 66; defeats the 
Rajas, 62 ; doings in the Dekhan, 63 ; 
ambition, crimes, and death, 65, 66. 
Malik Salih, the tutor of Aurangzeb, hia 
pension withdrawn, 329. 

Mallu, the monster, 111. 

Malwa, situation, 53, note; plundered, 
139. 

Manaris, the, 471; the four tribc^s of 
oxen-drivers, 471, 472 ; religion, 472. 
Mandelalo, John Albert de, xii; his tra¬ 
vels, 267 ; his character, 267, note ; 
at Surat, 267 ; jou rney to Ah mad a- 
bad, 268 ; visits Arob Khan, 269; at 
Agra, ib.; describes the administra¬ 
tion, 271; leaves India, 273; after 
travels, 273, note. 

Mangamal, a typical Hindu queen, 583, 
note; aipour and death, 684 
Manouchi, his memoirs, xii, xiii; ac¬ 
count of Timiir, 127, note; on the 
peasant wars, 236; warns the Portu¬ 
guese viceroy against Aurangzob, 385 ; 
rewarded, 386, 

Man Singh, the Hajpflt, his administra¬ 
tion in Kfibul and Bengal, l6f), 167. 
Marriage of Rajpiit with Mussulman, 
143, 144 Akber’s state aUi.mces, 144, 
7iote; religious difficulties in India, 
194 197 ; of a BiAbman’s daughter 
with a goldsmith’s s^n, 666. 

Mars den’s ‘‘Numismata Orientallft,” 49, 
note. 

Mftsulipatam, factory at, 481; native 
boatmen, ib. ; English-speaking na¬ 
tives, 482; the Saltan, iw. ; descrip¬ 
tion, 483; inhabitanta, ib.; Muham¬ 
madan ascendancy, 484; Persians, 486; 
festival occasions, 486, 486; Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus, 486; otilioo- 
painting, ib.; terror at the English, 
487; toleration, 488. 

Mathura, encarapmont at, 301; i:on>ple 
at, 373. 
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tile Kaaba, 6, 
uVIiti^mpsychosis, nii Oriental doctrine 
common, to Jirfihmans and Buddhists, 
413. 

Middleton, Sir TI,, 205. 

, Millennarians in Islam, 152, 153. 
Minakshi .Amniftl, queen qf the last Naik 
qf Madura., 585. 

Ministers, Asiatic, 176. 

Mir Jafir, Bewan of Ben^l, 624; 
defeats a plot against his life, 525; 
created Kawab, 626; treatment of 
^2eruin(lnrs and despotic rule, ib,; 
praised for his religious zeal, ib.; corn 
laws, 527; respect for royalty, ib.;' 
mausoleum and mosque built by de¬ 
molition of Hindu pagodas, ib. ; his 
daughter, 528; his death, ib, 

Mirza Baldr in Cuttack, 542 ; marched 
against and defeated, 543. 

Moghul period, x ; administration, xi; 

, history, Jtiij Vedio customs, xv; an¬ 
tagonism to the Turk, ib.; empire a 
type of the old Hindu empires, 120; 
priests and astrologers, 124, noU; em¬ 
perors, 136, note; empire, 1^7, 145, 
189; the term, 147, note ; Urmy, 146, 
note, 148, 272; government, 176;I wars, 
236; the Grtiat, Mr. Terry on, 421, 
422; rule in India, 521; in Ben.gal, 
523. 

Moghuls, the, xiv ; in the Punjab, phy¬ 
sical appearance, 60; dubious Muasul- 
inana, 120, 121; three epochs, 121; 
cJiaracter of, 122, 123; histories of, 
122, note; religion and civilisation of, 
123 ; women among, 123; gravitations 
towards Islam, Christianity, and Bud¬ 
dhism, 124, 125; toleration, 125; 
Turkish, ib. ; nominal Mussulmans, 
129; occupation of Delhi, 130; no- 
bility, 146; military adm^inistration, 
146, 7Wte/ aristocracy, 146, 147; in 
the Bekhan, 332; the princesses, 341; 
exclude European settlers, 348; rivalry 
between, and Persia, 352; their em¬ 
perors, 360; empire of, in peril, 367; 
described, 371; itii the Bekhan, 372; 
four armies, 376; magnificence, 381; 
the last of, 390 ; massacre the Sikhs, 
402; outrage at Surat, 466 ; fear of the 
sea, 499; employ European jmssea, 
509, note ; generals, 610. 
iMoney, coinage (ff, an asafertion of sove¬ 
reignty, 43, note; distribution of, an 
atonement for murder, 55, 

Moon, new, celebration, 452, 453. 

Mosque, Mussulman, 3, note; the hea¬ 
venly bride, 39, > 

Monstachios, edict to keep them short, 
324. 

Miibdrak, proclaimed Sultan, 66; marries 
Bewal Bevi, 66; profligate reign, 06 ; 
murder by KUnzni Khan, 67, note. 
Mufti,-the, 316, note, 

Muhammad, the prophet, birthi.)lace, 


6; surroundings, 6 ; sketch of his lift, 
6-8; his religion, 8, 9 ; his successors, 
9, 85, note ; his wives, 161, note. 
Muhammadans, the, in Masulipatam, 
484 -4S6; in Surat, 496. 

Muhammad Bakhtiy5.r, conquers Bihar 
and Bengal 44,"45 ; expedition against 
Thibet, 46, note, 47; its defeat and 
his death, ib. 

Muhammad Ghori, Afghan'Sultan of 
Delhi, his defeats and victories, 41; 
“'assassinated, 43. 

Mnhamrnad Kiza Beg, the Persian am¬ 
bassador, state arrival at the court of 
Jehangir, 221, 222; departs in disgust, 
230. 

Muhammad Shah, hloghul emperor, his 
' troubled reign, 405-409; death, 41.0. 
Muhammad Shah, the Bahmani Sultan, 
quarrel respecting frontier fortresses, 
89, 90 ; and Yinaik Beva, 90; wreaks 
his revenge on Telegu people, db. ; 
throne of gold, 91, note; insults Kri¬ 
shna Bai, 92 ; massacre of Hindus, 
93; exultation, 94, note; protest of 
the Hindu envoys, ib. slaughter of 
highwaymen', ib.; death, 94; succes¬ 
sors, 94, 95, 

Bluhammad Tughlak, Sultan of Delhi, 
his character, 70; straits, ib. . impolicy, 
71; makes Deoghur capital, ib.; re- 
turn.s to^ Delhi, 72; substitutes a 
copper coinage for a gold, ib.; attempt!?} 
the conquest of China, Persia, and 
Tartary, 73; sees his kingdom fall in 
pieces, loses heart and dies, 73, 74 ; 
early expedition in the Bekhan, 82, 
83. 

ATuliarrain, festival of, 85, note. 

Mujdhid, the Bahmaiii Sultan, his 
strength and violence, 95 ; death, 96, 
Mukavrab Khan, viceroy of Guzerat, 
his opposition to the English, 199. 
Mumt&'ff Alahal, tlie favourite w'ife of 
Shah Jehan, 203, note; her hatred 
against Christians, 252; her tomb in 
the Taj Mahal* 262. 

Mitrdd, son of Akber, at Ahmadnagar, 
183 ; dies of a debauch, 185, 

Alnrad, *son of Shah Jehan, the lax 
Sunnf, 280,281; delusion of, 301; pro¬ 
mised tlie crown by Aurangzeb, 301; 
eve of coronation, 302; drunkenness 
and sudden arrest, 303 ; a prisoner for 
life, 304; accused of murder, found 
guilty, and sentenced to death, 315. 
Alusic abolished by Aurangzeb, 324, 325. 
Musicians, their appeal, 325, note. 
Mussulmans, their appearance in India, 

1: collision with the Hindu and effect 
or it, 2 ; hostile to Brahmanism, 8 ; 
specialties of Islam, 3, 8 ; importance 
of their history, 4, 5; conquest of 
India, 6 ; toleration, 11; conversions, 
ib. ; hold on India, 24; west of the 
Indus, 30; established in the Punjab, 







34 ; their women warlced ui;k)u "by the 
'Biiibmaiis, 7b, note; in the Punjab 
and Hindustan, 80 ; Hindu inllinmoo 
on, ib. ; five kingdoms in the Dekhuu, 
ib.; collision with Hindus in tho 
Bekhan, 108; league against Ram Rai, 
116, 117 ; victory, 118; respect^ for 
harems, 139, note; schism, 151; idea 
of Christ, 215, note; antagonism 
against Kajphbs, 243. 

Mussulmans, the Row, their oharaoter, 

58 ; massacre, 61; Shiahs, 87; m 
Hindu armies, 104. 

Mustafa Khan, the Afghan general in 
the service of Ali Vardi Khan, 540 ; 
impulsive character, 543; treachery 
and death, 548. 

Mutiny of ’57 compared with Hindu 
revolt at Delhi in the 14bh century, 
8:k . 

Kadir Shah, founds a new Persian em¬ 
pire, 407 ; march on Delhi, ib. ; 
butcheries in Delhi, 408; inarchea 
home with his phmder, 409; assaasi- 
imted, 409, 410. ^ ^ 

Naiks of Madura, Hindu aimala of, 415, 
439,569-585.. . . ^ 

Nairs of Malabar, description of, 4b3, 
465,479, 480. ^ ^ ^ 

Nanuk Guru, founder of the Sikha, 393; 

his religion, ib. ; successor, ib. 

Narain Rudra, his reign at Delhi, 660. 
Kau-roz, feast of, 211. 

Hsiwab, office of, 524, note* 

Niebuhr, Karsfcen, visits Bombay and 
8urat, 518, Jiofe, 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, viceroy of the Dek- 
hnn, 406 ; jealousy of Jiiaadut Khan, 
408; death, 410. 

Nuddea, the Raja of, 45, _ 

Nhr Mahal, alieroineof Lalla Rookn, 
201, note; story of, 202; 

Jehangir, paramount iutluence, 20^, 
note ;' coach, 225 ; intrigues against 
Kburram, 231; plots and intrigues, 
2;J7 ; checkmated, 239; viudiotiveness, 
245 ; desporation, 246 ; arrest, ib.; 
escape, ib. ; fall, olinracter, 247, 

Olaza, Queen of, 457; her meeting w.ith 
Della Valle, ib.; accession and niiirned 
’ life, an Amazon, 458 ; divorce of hus¬ 
band and war, 459; poisons her eldest 

Oiniohund, the Patna banker, 538, 539. 
Onore, fort at, a type of old Portuguese 
settlements in India, 440, 441. 
Ortensio Brouzoni, his shipbuilding, 3ou, 
Ox-hide, cruel death in, 17, note. 
Oxenden, Mr., Governor of Bombay, at 
Sivaji's coronation, 370- 
Padialiah, the Moghul, 131, note ; help- 
les8ne.ss in the provinces, 317. 

Pagoda, Hindu, turned into a mosque, 
475. 

Palanquin travelling, 468, 469, note. 

V(xl Rajas of the Punjab, 23, 7Wie* 


Phn, description of, 494, note. 

Pdndyn, Baja of Madura, Jiis troubles 
and impri.sonment, 669, 570. 

Paris kbit, 556, .,.,0 

Parvati worship deacribecl, 427, 428, ^ 
Parwiz, son of Jehangir, 203 ; interview 
with Roe, 207; his drunkennesa and 
death, 237,241, 247, 

Peacock, an emblem of the sun, Jj 7. 
Peishwas, the Mahratta, 406. 

Peninsula, or Southern India, its oondi- 
tiou in the time of Alti-ud-dtn, 63; the 
people of, 96 ; its general history, 439. 
pepper, Portuguese trade in, 440; Queen 

of, 443. , , , X. ..A 

Persia, conquered by the Arabs, JU; 
revolt and revival under the Samam, 
19, 20; sends ambaa&ador to Shab 
Jehan, 268; condition of Persian 
grandees under Akber and Aurangzob, 
327; in Masulipatani, 485. ^ ^ 

Poleas, the, aversion of the Naira to 
them, 480; treated as lepers, ib. 

Poligars of Madura, 678. 

Portuguese and the Moghuls, 197 ; anr* 
Hawkins, 198; punished by Sjimh 
Jehaii, 252; women, demand for, 2a<b 
note; sunk in eifominacy, 256, 
at Goa, 424, 433; vice.s in India, 434, 
note; charged with deceit, 436; at 
Onore, 441; lose St, Thorndj 482; 
at Goa, 505 ; ladies at Goa, 60b. 
Pratfipa Rudra, Raja of Tolin^a, oarriod 
prisoner to Delhi, 064; his capture 
and release, 566; re bukes hi a ininla tor, 
ib.. 

Prithi, Raja of Delhi, 41; his marriage 
with the Kanoiij princess, 42 ; defeat 
and death, ib. ' 

Punch, that enervating liquor, 507 ; its 

Anglo-Indian origin, ib. _ 

Punishment, capital, 422, 478, 487. 
Ihirchas, Samuel, his account of Akber, 
168-171. 

Queen, Hindu, description of, 4o7, 4, 10 . 
Race differences in India, 233, note; 

solar and lunar, 277. , 

Rai Ray an, the Bengali financier, 6,>0 ; 
suicide, 540. 

Rajas, the tributary, 260; the Hmdu, 
at Delhi, 323; the As.sain, 350, 'note ; 
their origin, 415, 439; persons sacred 
in war, 4G5 ; rule, o2|. , . 

Rajpfit princesses, 17; prefer death to 
shame, 22, 23; kingdoms, 9.3ynote; 
and the Mussulmans, 28, note; char¬ 
acteristics, 29; ©tnnity to the Turks, 
32 ; flight; 37 ; revenge, ,38 ; wotild 
not blend wi‘«h Mussulmans, 142, 143; 
intermarriages with the Moghul, 144.; 
aristocracy, 148; army, ib.; disancc- 
tion, 265 ; outside the Moghul service, 
256; relations with Sliah Johan, 
257 i plot, 378; imposed upon, 379 ; 
outwit the adversary and defy him, 
380. 
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,^^.D4l!eyft,Kaja of the Maliratta couuiirj, 
^“■^jfl^n’prisied and plvmiieved by Ala- 

iiarnaiiuja AchArya, ixicafnatioii of Yi'ah- 
till, 550; oouverts tho Jain Kaja of 
Kai-nata country, 502« 
lUm lUi of VijityamgaT, nsurpa tlio 
throne of Betra Kai, 112; intriguos 
' npd overthro w^ XIJ; restored, 115; 
preparationa against tlie Hussulmans, 
ilT; defeat and death at Talikota, 
118 j indiscretion and fate, 5$0. 

Bana of Tidaipur at bay, ^575; tiiuafcer 
of all the Moghuls to ^rusli him, ib. ; 
entraps A\U’aii;gzeb, 377 ; holds out 
and triumphe, - J80. 

Ran^a Krishna Muttu Yirappa Kaih, 
hia abiliyea* hia ring and the slipper, 

'm. 

Itaviuia, Ihija of the RAkdliasas, char¬ 
acter of US a Juin ot* Buddhist, 418, 
414. ' ■ 

Beads, Moghul and Hindu, 469. 
iioe, 3ir Tiiomaa, xiij account of mis¬ 
sion, landB at Burat, 205; Moghul iu- 
RolcnCG, 206 ; journey to Burbumpoor, 
ih.; interview with Farwfe, 206, 207 ; 

. attends the Bui'bar, 208; before Jo- 
i haugir, 200, mte; negoMation difti-. 
culiies, 210; sauhbed and soured, 
212; draft treaty, 213; ineeting with 
, the Viceroy of Bihar, 215, 216; present 
. nt a carouse, 217, 218 ; i» wheedled out 
oic the poidrait of ins lady-love, 218, 
warns the Oompuny, 220; put 
to shame, 221; peeped at, 223; in 
Durban*, ib.; in camp, 226; with Khur- 
. ram, 228 j visits Peraiaii ambassador, 
230; meets Khnzru, ah; indignatior\, 
ib.; mi , informer, 232; compliment, 
234; bribes Asof Kb an a nd leaves, ib.; 
at Surat, 410. 

lioyahanRai Begum, younger daughter 
of Shah Jehan, 280; ambibion and 
intrigties, 338, 339'; diatrustod. by 
, A-UTangzeb, 341 ; raortificatioii at 
treatment, .341; her amours, 342; 
dif}appear.s, 343, 

Rubruquis, xv. 

SaAdut Khan, Nawab of Oude, the rival 
of KiKam-ul'Midk, 40o; his jealousy 
and malice, 408. 

Safottktighi, hia wavs with the Bajpdta of 
the B nil jab, bis triumph, 22-24, 
SalivAhautt, born of ^ virgin, 557, 
notef ^ 

Salutations atnowg tho Moghuls, 175, 

note. 

SAniani,' empiro of,in Bokhara, its 
history, 20, 21, 

Sambhaji, son of Sivo.ji, plays off tho 
Mahratta tactics, 383 ; morals con- 
trusted with his father’s, 383, note; 
plots again.st his life defeated, 384 ; 
cirptured by Aurangaeb and put to a 
cruel death, 390, 


. Sankara Achdrya, an incarnatiou of iSivj 
558. 

Santons, Hulmmmadau saints, held in 
honour, 325; challenged to prove their 
claims by a iniji’iicle, 326; failure and 
punishment, ib,; one belieadecl, 363. 

SarfarAz Khan, Nawab of Bengal, 528; 
is thrown into, confinement and re¬ 
leased, 631; his character aiuV arro¬ 
gance, 536 ; affront to JagatSeit, ib. ; 
conspu-acy against, ib.; rebellibn 
against,. 537; slain, 530, 

Sayyids. dynasty o,f, 76., ; the two, 

396-406. 

Sciude, Arab invasion, 16, 17. 

Selim, revolts, procures the death of 
Abul Bazl, 187 ; invoatituro, 188, (See 
Jehangir.) 

Seraglios, the Muhammadan, vice in, 
365. 

Serpent-worship, 472. 

Servants in India, their faithfulness, 421; 
cheap, 426. 

Shah Abbas, of Persia, demands the 
liberatiem of Sbah Jehan, 315; pre¬ 
pares for war, 362; mocks and defie.<« 
Aurangzob, ib.; takes the held, hut 
dies, 353; Bella Yalle’^B esteem for 
him, 460, 

SI,mb Alarn, son of Aurangzeb, 338 ; the 
crown prince, 339 ; raises a sham re¬ 
bellion in the Bekhan, 357; inactive 
at Aurangubttd, 358; announces hia 
rebellion, ib. ; sham proclamation a, 
350; foiled, ib.; ordered to return, 
360; crippled and disariued, ib.; in 
the Bekhan, 372; steals a march on 
Akbar, 379; taken in, 382; two-faced 
policy, 387; makes peace with Sultan of 
Golkonda, ib.; arrested by hia father, 
388; liberated, 390. [See Bahadur 
Sliaii.) 

Shah Jehan, son of Jehangir, his wife, 
203, oil?; un.scrupulous, hated by 
Kur Mahal, 237 ; supported by Asof 
Khan, ib.; Khan KhAnan becomes his 
ally, 238; gets rid of Kluizru, 230; 

, suspected by his father and sup¬ 
planted by BuUld, ib. ; affairs des¬ 
perate, 240; plot to get possession 
of the royal treasures, ib.; defeat of 
the plot, has to fight with his father, 
241; panic and flight, ib. ; humbles 
himself and ia forgiven, 242; revolts 
again and ia forced to flee, ib. ; ravages 
Bengal, 243; is beaten and iieea to the 
Bekhan, ib. ; is joined by the forces 
or MahAbiifc Khan, 247 ; scheme to 
raiae him to the throne, its success, 
249 ; wades through blood, 250; char¬ 
acter and political situation, 251; 
source of his good fortune, 251y note; 
religious sympathies and antipathies, 
252; influence of hia wife over him, 
ib, ; revenge on the Portuguese, 253, 
note j subipissioii of Khan Jehan, 254; 





. index:. 


pursues Khan Jehan, who revolts, 
255 ; annexes xVhinaduagar and BerAr, 
ih. ; Khan Jehan’s head sent to him, 
ib. ; Rajpht disaffection and contempt, 
255, 256; coerced by the KajpiUs, 
257; treachery and cowardice, ib.; be¬ 
haviour towards the Beraian ambassa¬ 
dor, 258; ambassador from Grolkonda, 
258, note; flattery, 258; story of the 
female slave, 259: and the Kdfcwal, 
ib. ; highway robberies, ib.; cause of 
his weakness, 260; his harem, ib. ; 
its power, 261; his fancy fairs and 
lawless gallantries, 262; builds the 
Taj Mahal, ib.; amours of his daughter, 
Begum Sahib, 264, note; corruption 
of his administration, ib. ; so-called 
history, 265; nomad court, ib,; a j^rey 
to fear, 266; greenly and lavish, ib.; 
Father Catrou’s account, ib.; palace 
at Agra, 270; tyranny and corruption, 
271; extortion, ib.; founds New Delhi, 
273; his palace guards, 276 ; his pea¬ 
cock throne, 277; his Hindu nature, 
278 ; his sons and their struggles for 
the throne, ib.; his daughters, 280; 
sickness, 285, 286 ; intrigues of his 

. sons, 286“29(); resigns in favour of 
Darn, 292; offers the crown to Mah- 
mffd, 300barred off by Auj-angzeb 
from the outer world, ib. ; forged 
letters, ib.; in prison a terror to 
Aurangzeb, 321; his rights acknow¬ 
ledged, 322-328; refuses to give up tlie 
royal jewels, 328; strikes the gover¬ 
nor at Agra with his slippers, 346 ; a 
cordial sent him, ib.; poisoned, 347; 
funeral, ib. 

ShAh Nameh, niarks an epoch, 39, note; 
its subject, 551; its fabulous matter, 
ib.; its character, 652; its legends, ib,; 
allegorical of origin of civilisation, ib.; 
Oriental exaggerations, 563. 

ShtihryAr, youngest son of Jehaugir, 
betrothed to the daughter of Nur 
Malial, 237; attempts to seize the 
throne, 248 ; his fate, 248, 249. 

Shaikh MubArak, father of Akbar’s 
minister, Abul Fazl, 163; his career, 
154 ; his sons, 165. 

Shaista Khan, viceroy of the Bekhan, 
335; celebrates the coronation of the 
emperor, Aurangzeb, 336; attacked 
when drunk, but escapes, 336, 337; 
recalled, 337. 

Sherif of Mecca refuses to acknowledge 
Aurangzeb, 322; sends a me.ssenger 
with presents to Delhi, who returns 
empty-handed, 364. 

Slier Khan, the Afghan, outwits Hu- 
mayun, 132 ; in possession of Hindu¬ 
stan and the Punjab, 133; history, 
133, note, 134. 

Shiahs and Sunnis, division of, 9, note, 
20, note; antagonism, 85, note, 105 ; 
mixed in the Bekhan, 87 ; confusion 



due to ibis distinction, 87» 
perate battle at BijApur, 110, 111; 
deadly struggle, 133, note; under 
Shall Jehan, 253, 254, 394, 400; out¬ 
break at Bolhi, 401. 

Shuja, son of Auv.angzeb, 279, 281 ; re¬ 
volts, 286; Jai Singh’s letter, 287 ; 
artifice, ib.; bamboozled by Ja.i Singh, 
ib.; defeat, 288, 314. 

Shuja Khan, Nawab of Bengal, 528 ; his 
favourites, 529; indolent administra¬ 
tion, 530; 8UBj>iciou8 death, 534; his 
presents, 535. 

Sikhs, religious sect of, 393; early 
brotherhoods, ib. ; become military, 
394; long beards and blue garbs, 40i ; 
massacre under Bandu Guru, 402. 

Sikliguli Pass, its importance, 538. 

Sinde, infested by brigands, 511. 

Sivnji, the Mahratta hero of the Kon* 
kan, tlie terror of the Bekhan, 332; 
his character and independent posi^tion, 
333; treachery and assassination, 334 ; 
courted by Aurangzeb, ib.; causes a 
panic in Moghul camp, 336; lured to 
Delhi, 354; Ids mortification and rage, • 
355 ; Ids peril and escape, 356; fore¬ 
warned forearmed, 357 ; supports tho 
rebellion of Shah Alam, but takes no 
steps, 359; the terror of the Dekhan, 
369; his coronation, 370; near Madras, 
371; returns to Konkan, 372; lays 
about him, and dies, ib.; memory of 
him at Surat, 478; at Goa, 509 ; a free¬ 
booter, 670. 

Slave kings, the, brief account of, 47, 
48; courts of, 49, note. 

Slipper, homage to, 583. 

SomuAth, 35, note, 36 ; the temple and 
its treasures, 37, 38; the idol, 38, 
note. 

Spy system of Aurangzeb, 327. 

Siifisrn and tho SAfi jieriod, 25, 26, 

Sulaiman, son of Bara, betrayal of, 
313. 

Sultans, the, of Mussulman India, 77, 
78; of tho Dekhan, 94, 95. 

Sundara Iswara, tho god Siva, 672, note, 

Sunergong, 62, 7iote. 

Sunni, the, ireriod, 25; reaction, 26, 
27. 

Sunnis, the, religion of, 86. ^ v 

Surat, situation, 197; Koe in, 206 ; 
a jEuropean settlemeni), 424; cus¬ 
tom-house at, 474; administration of 
justice, 476,477; the two Nawabs, 477; 
protection at night, 478 ; plundered by 
Sivaji, ib.; a change, 496; Oji.riBtians 
insulted,ib.; Mujuirainadanmefchants, 

406, 497; the Banians, ib.; the Fakirs, 

407, 498; the Nawab defied by the 
Fakirs, 498 ; the Nawab's oppressions, 
ib.; fear of the Mahrattas, 499; army 
of Nawab, ib, ; Moghul shipping, ib. ; 
desciibed by Niebuhr, 510, 620; gar¬ 
dens, 620, 
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the, built by'Shah Jehan, 
3^; its siguificauce aud ohai‘acter, 
262, 263. 

TalSkota, battle of, 118. 

Tamil, Ilajfts, 64. 

Tartars of Cheiighiz Khau> 4y, 80; 

character of, 121. , 

Tatta, its gratitude to Captain HamU- 
ton, 512. .. 

Tavernier, J. Baptista, xii; meets 
Amir Jumla, 282 ; does not believe in 
diamond mines, ib.; his travels, 466- 
473; his aims, 466; range of his tra- 
Teb, 466, 467 ; mode of travelling and 
precautions, 467, 468; his information 
meagre, 473. 

Telegraphs, Indian, at Goa, 507. ^ 
Telinga, situation, 53, note ; intrigues, 
'JO, 01. ^ 

Ternial, the mad Raja of Vijayanagar, 
114; betrayed, kills himself, 115. 
Terry, the Rev. Mr., his travels in In¬ 
dia, 417 -423; journey to Mandu, 
419. 

Th.4nesar temple plundered, 34. 

Theresa, St., canonisation celebrated at 
Goa, 435. , 

Thevenot, M. do, x.ii; his travels, 473- 
480; a thoughtful observer, 473; at 
the oustomdiouse of Surat, 474; gets 
rid of a robber by a few coppers, 

476. , , .r. 

Thome, St., its capture by the French, 
482, 490. 

Thugs, the, 479. 

Tiinma, Hindu minister at Vijayanagar, 
his intrigues, 112. 

Timhr, invasion of the Punjab, 76,98; 
a Turkish Moghul, 126; no Mussul¬ 
man, 126,127. ^ n*. a 

Tinimala jNaik, the hero of Madura, 
his coronation, 576 ; hj.s Veign typical, 
ib., note; settlement with Tanjore, 
ib. ; marriage, 577 ; wedding cere¬ 
monies, 577, 578; his army and fin¬ 
ances, 578, note ; marries three cousins, 
579 ; humbles S^thupati, 579, 580; 
marrieB three hundred and sixty-fiv© 
wives; and ofteiida Minfikshi, 580; 
Wilds a new palace, .W- ; character 
and death, 580, 581. 

' Todar M.al, 178; revenue arrangements, 

Travelling in Hindu c^ountries, 457, 
467-469. ^ ^ 

Tugh Bahadur, the Sikh Gum, 393. 
Titghlak dynasty, 69-76, 

TughlaJvabad, its ruins, 69. 

Turks, and Mogliiils,'>the, xv; invade 
India, 1; in Central Asia, 21; found 
the kingdom of Ghazni, ib.; first colli¬ 
sion witli tho Hindu, 22; leadership of 
Islam, 24, 30; marry Hindu wives, 

tJdipTirf, Aurangzeb’s favoirrite Sul¬ 
tana, 364; indisposed, 365; carried 


olf hy-Rajphts, but re-stored, 377,* 
intrigue^ in favour of her son, 
388. 

TJhuna, its influence, x; ignored, 60 ; 
and AU-ud-din, 60, note; at Agra, 
150,151; bigoted Sunnis, 151, 156 ; 
denounced, 152; and Mubkrak, 154; 
troubles Akber, 156; humbled by 
Akber, 157; open debates, 158; dis¬ 
comfiture, lw» 159; differences 
among, 159; abdicates in favour of 
the Padishah, 160; the part it played, 

Umra Singh, the Rajpdt prince of Mar- 
war, his contempt for Shah Jehan, 
256; overpowered and slain, 257. 
Yaishnava religion, rise and spread, 
562, 663. 

Yalle, Pietro Della, his travels, 423- 
466 ; motive of his visit to India, 423; 
short sketch of his life, ih., note; his 
companion, 424; his curiosity, 426 ; 
at Cambay, 428 ; visits Goa, 431; his 
Muhammadan servant hoy, 431-456; 
his lady companion, 433; masquerades 
as an Arab,435 ; goes to Kanara, 439 ; 
at Ikkeri, 448-455; purse stolen and 
recovered, 456; visits Olaza, 457; 
professes himself a Yogi, 458; eats 
a Hindu dinner, 459; praises the 
Rope and the Moghul, witli Turk and 
Persian, 460; stands on hb dignity, 
and refuses to sell jewels and horses, 
460, 461; cannot obtain an audience 
of the Queen of Olaza, 461; visits 
King of the Yogis, 461, 462; visits 
Calicut, 462; in the palace of the 
Zainoriu, 464; returns home, 405. 
Yareyfiuga Beldl Rai, Raja of Karnata, 
662. 

Yaruna, a temple of, 446 ; idols, ib.; 

procession, 447 ; wor.ship, ib. 

Yedic people, the, 125. 

Yenk-tapa Kaik, Raja of Kanara, his 
dealings with the Portuguese, 440; 
his mistres.s and his queen, 442; per- 
p>lexity, 443; Invades Garsopa and 
carries off the queen, ib. ; public 
audience, 448; conference, 449; fa- 
' vourito idol, 452. 

Yicoroys, 272, note ; the Moglml, 422. 

Vi jay a Xarasinha BohU, Raja of Kar¬ 
nata, 663. 

Vijayanagar, Hindu empire of, para¬ 
mount in the Peninsula, 89; city of, 
impregriable, 93, note; wealth, 96 ; 
plunder of, 1.19, note; fall of, 119; 
history perverted by the Brivhmans, 
119, note ; empire of, founded, 667. 
Yikramaditya, character lind story of, 
656, 657. 

Yin&ditya BeUl Pvai, Raja of Karnata, 
661. 

Yinaik Deva, prince of Tolinga, his 
inaolence and fate, 90. 

Yira Beldl Rai, Raja of Karnata, mar- 
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rien the datighfcej of the Sultaa of 
Delhi, m. 

Virappa Naik, of Madura, protects the 
pilgrims to .Kiiipiawara agaJTisfc the Kal¬ 
ians, 573, 576; q^uarrol with Tanjore, 
ih. 

Xishnu, inoamate as Enma, 4X4. 
Visvanith Naik, of aUadura, violent pro¬ 
ceedings, 570 j makes peace with 
Krishna Eai, ib.; grand inauguration, 
570, 571; grand reception and en¬ 
thronement at Madura, 572; corona¬ 
tion, 573; greAtueas, ib.; combat with 
the Phndava Eajaa, death, 574. 
IX^arangal, 63; disaster at, 82. 

Widow, procession preparatory to burn¬ 
ing, 451. 

Wife, first, supreme, 123, note* 

Wine, its use prohibited throughout the 
Moghul Empire, 324, 326; forbidden 
to women, 36.5. 

Women, Arab, 12, rwte. 

Worship of trees, &c., 427, /mfe/ Hin¬ 
du, m. 


Xavier, St. Francis, canonisation cele¬ 
brated, 436, 

Yiiktib the brarier, 19, note. 

Yogis, the Hindu, their habits, profes¬ 
sions, ^ &o., 403 ; the King, 461; de¬ 
scription of King, 462 ; imposture de- 
tooted at Bur at and avenged, 514. 

Yugauda Eiidra, minister of 'relinga, 
his stratagem for delivering the Ealai. 
his master, 565; reorgauises the Brdu- 
nians, 566. 

Yusuf Adii Bhah, first Sultan of BijA- 
pur, 109, wo^e. 

Eitbra, the vegetable-dealer at Delhi, u 
favourite at court,, :395 ; her insolence. 
396 .; 

Zamorin of Malabar, Ms troublesy 463; 
in his palace, 464. 

Zerahn Khan, the rebel 140, 

Zemindars, the, and Murshed Kiili 
Khan, 526. 

Zulfikar Khan, 'nrier, under dehandar 
Shah, 395; murder of, 397. 
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BAOON— The Life and Times op Francis Bacon. Extracted from tiie .Edition of 
his Occasioiud IVriting.s by James Spedding, Svols. Post 8 vo, pp xx 7l0 and 
xlv., 708, cloth, 1878. 21 s, r* , 

BABEN-POWELL.- 
. Political 

pp. xii.-376, cloth. 1879. 6 xS. fid. 

BABER.—Tiik Natural and Moreip CnANQKa of thk Human Eru, and their 
Treatment:. By C. Bader, Medium 8 vo, pp, viii. and 506, doth. 1868. 16$. 



A Ctituhgiie of Tynportan^^ Worh% 

■Ami?.- ILLtrSTRAmG THW NaT^ MoiiBTI) OnANflKf OF THIT. HcMAW 

O. Ba^er- Six ohromo-lithoisrapKla Hates, each containing 
nf Ik Efea and four lithographod Hates, with figures of Instnuueiits^ ^\ ith an 
BxpUnXVTex^ Medium .8vo, ia i. portM^ 2Is. I’nce for ie.,fc 

and Atlas taken together, I:I, 12s. lt, r» 

BABLEY.-Ij^dtan MtssioNAB-r Hecord and MptoiuAL V,ot.UME. r 

H Badley, of the Amepc.m Methodist Alission. 8ya, pp. xu. and 280„ Uoth. 

BAIBI).--AKiiUAT. Bkooiid of SorEsfOB AND Industry. Edited by Spencer T. Baird, 
Bvo cloth. 1871-79* 10s. each. . 

t» AT FOUR Waifs a^dSthaits from the Far East; being a Series of Bisconnectea 

® SStoK to Ohin,v. By Fredoripk Itonry B.lfoui'. J vcl. de.uy 

gvo, iip- 224, cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. ^ 

y tTT.AD SOGIMT-Sul»crint!ona, small paper, one guinea; lai^go imper, two guineas 
per annum, List of publications on apidioatioii, ^ 

HATT AMWlsrF_ Rlumunts OF IIiNDX AND Bkaj Bhakpa Guamtuar. Compikd for 

®t“t^eTth;l®s“,SSuese'a^ Hailoybury. By James K. Ballantyne,, Seeond 
Edition. Crown $vo, pp. 38, cloth. 1868. Os, 

BAI-LANTYNB.-Fikst Lessoks ik SANSKntT (JiiAitHAB; together "■'‘I’Llwiat 
tion to tbeEit..[»dela. New Edition. 

o£ the India Office. 8vo, Jip. vui. and UO, oloth. 18/d. ds. bd. ^ ^ 

iJiARA'tirowSKI_ Vade Meoum dk la TiANouk F.iun<jatsi*i, r6dige d apres les .Ulc* 

B.emnles do Bonnes^eutiens ^ 1 ^adi^lo 

Fr'incaise on Qu’ott ti'OUVG dans les ouvvages des plus celohlbs auteura. xar i , 

B«aSrskr«7ec “4ptobatioa de M E. BittriV Stoate^r, Ac. 32mo, . pp. J2d. 
1879. Cloth, 28. 6d. j morocco, 83 . 6d.; morocco tuck, 4a. 

BARENTS’ RELICS.—-Recovered in the Bunmier pf 1876 by Charles L. 

Vr-n nml nresented to the Dutch Government, I)e.scril>ed aud explained by J. 
K^1 do Tonce Deputy Royal Architect at the Hague. Puhlislied by ooi^naiid 
m. iV^lknc^ F.R.1>, Taelman Kip, Minister of Marine. Tram* 

UtS, wfth a Preface; by B. R. Van Oampem With a Map, Illustrations, and a 
fac-simile of tho Scroll 8vo, pp. 70, cloth. 1877- 5s. a , 

•ttATjnrfrTJF Awn Capbndij •—Lk» Eaun Bonshommes, a Comedy. By DieodoTe 

® BiSmto Errmst SpendT Mited, with Englisli Note, and Noticoen Bar- 

rihre by Professor Oh. Cassal, LL.D., of University OoUege, Londovi. 12mo, pp, 
xvi, an<i 304. cloth. 1868, 4s. , -ni 

BARTLETTDiction ARY of Ambricantsms. A Glossary 9^, 
cXSl7 nserin the United States. Bv John “ 

Edition, considerably enlarged and imiyroved. Svo, pp. xlvi. and 8H, 

1877 20s. . 

'RATT^ —WwAT T«1 ViTAL FORCE? or, a Short and Comprehensive Sketch, molud- 
^ W Phylierili^to^ Muridmiogy. nnd Epidemice; to -vhlch i» ^ «« 

Appendix upon Goology, la thu DENTKiTAn liiEttRV of GtolOO* rBNAME/. y 
Bicdiard Fawcett Battyo. 8vo, pp. iv. and 3xi6, cloth. 18/7. 

■RAZLET --NoTKaoN THE Epioyclodial Outi’Ing Frame of, hfessrs. Holtzapffelx^ 
® Co With toitsOompensution Adjustment end with 

TUustrations^of its Capabilities. By Thomas Sebastian Badey, At A. 8yo, pp. 
xvi. and 192, cloth. Illustrated. 1872. 10a. 6d. _ p 

•nAyTPY~-THT' Stars tn Their CouksbS: A Twofold S6ne.s ot Maps, AYifcb a 
Swe any time of the year, stars down to th^ 

^6^ magnitude, inclusive of Heis, which are clearly 

EvT. 1. Biizley, M.A., Author of Notes on the Kpieyeloidal Cuttu.g Fr.uxit, 

Atlas foiio, pp. 46 and 24, Folding Plates, cloth. 18/8. 16s, .. . 

BEAL.-TuATEts OP Fah-Hian and Suno-Yun Buddhist Pilgmis, 

Tririifi btOfi A n and,618 A Ds) Translated from theChinoae. By Samuel l>e>d, 
Trto!c“.t oamr&« Crowr^TO, pp. Ixxiii. and 210. with a coloured Map. 
. cloth, oniamental. 1869. 10.8. 6d, 

‘RPAL — A CatpiiA OP BuTnni'tST ScaiFTUiiP.3 F.P, 0 K THE Chine.se. By fe. .Beal, 

kmbrictfee; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, &c, «vo, pp. 
xiv. and 4.36, cloth. 187.1. 15s. ^ « tri 

BEAL. -The Romantic Lecb!^d of Sarya Bitddtta. Clnnese-Banskufc. 

• .By the Rev. Samuel Beal' Grown 8vo., pp. 408, cloth. 1876. . 12s- 



Fidilished hj Trii'^^ £ 

Texts FEOM the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhammafada^ 
accompanying narratives. Tranalated from thu Chines© by fejanuiel Beal, 
_ Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, University College, 

London. .Post 8 vo, i>p. viii and 176, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6 d. 

EEAMES.— Outlines of Indian Philoloot. With a Map, showing the Distribution 
of Indian Languages. By John Beamea, M.R.A.S,, Bengal Civil Service, Member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philological Society of London, and the 
Socicte Asiatique of Paris. Second enlarged and revised Edition. Crown 8 vo, 
pp. viii. and 96, cloth. 1868, Ss. 

BMMKS.—A CoMFARATivB Qrammar op thb Modern Aryan LANanAOES of India, 
to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali, By John 
Beames, Bengal Civil Service, M.R.A.S., ka. &c. Demy 8 vo. Vol. I. On Sounds. 
Pp, xvi. and 360, cloth.. 1872. 16s.—Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun, 

Pp. xii, and 348, cloth. 1875. 16s.—Vol. HI. The Verb. Pp. xii. and 316, cloth. 

IGs. 

BELLEW.-^Prom the Indus lio the Tioris, A Narrative of a Journey through the 
Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran in 1872; together 
with a complete Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Braiioc Language, and 
a Record of the iftleteorological Observations and Altitudes on the Marcli from the 
Indii-s to the Tigins. By Henry Walter Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon, Bengal Staff 
Corps. Demy Syo, pp. viii. and 406, cloth. 1874. 14a. 

BELLEW.--^IvASnMtR and Kashghab : a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy 
to lAashghar in 1873-4. By H. W. Bellew, O.S.I. Demy 8 vo, pp. xxxii. and 
420, cloth. 1875. '16s. 

BELLOWS. —English Outline Vocabulary for the use of Students of the Chmese, 
Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With Notes on the 
Writing of Chinese with Homan Letters, by Professor Sctmmers, King’s College, 
London. 1 vol. crown 8 vq, pp; vi, and 368, cloth. 1867. 63 . 

BELLOWS.— Outline Dictionary for the ush of Missionaribs, Explorers, and 
Students op Language. By Max Miiller, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford. With an Introtluction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Poreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8 vo, pp. xxxi. and 368, limp morocco. 1867. 7s. 6 cL 

BELLOWS.—Toua LES Vkrbes. Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French and 
Englmb Languages, By John Bellows. Kevised by Professor Beljame, B.A., 
LL.B., of the University of Paris, and Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court, 
and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Royal Naval School, 
Ijoudon. Also a New Table of Ecuiivalent Values of French and Englisii Money, 
Weights, and Measures. 32mo, 76 Tables, seweet 1867. Is, 

BELLOWS.-— French and English Dictionary for the Pooket. By .John Bellows. 
Oontftining the Frenoh-English and English-French divisions on tlie same page ; 
conjugating all the verbs ; distinguisliing the genders by different types; giving 
numerous aids to pronunciation ; indicating t\m liaison or non-liaison, of terminal 
consonnuts; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
tables differing entirely from any hitherto published. The new edition, which is 
but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains many thousands of 
additional wmrds and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isles, 
Paris, and Londoi'>, are added, to the Geographical Section. Second Edition. 32mo, 
pp. ..is, roan, tuck, or persian without tuck. 1877. lOs. 6 d. ; morocco tuck, 12s. 6 d. 

EENEIdX— Dek Vetter, Ut>‘*Hedy in Throe Acts, ^ By Roderich Benedix. With 
Gramibatioal and Explanatory Notes by F. AVeinmann, German Ma.sfcp at the 
Royal InstitutiOt'ifi! School, Liverpool, and G. Ziramermann, Teacher of Modern 
Languages. 12mo, pp. 128, cloth. 1863. 28. Od, 

BENFEY.— A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Lanouage, for the use of Early 
^^tudonts. By Theodor Bonfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Gottin¬ 
gen. Second, revised, and enlarged Edition. Royal 8 vo, pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 
1868 . 10 s. 6 d. 

BENTHAM,-— Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Translated from the 
French of Etienne .Dumont by R. Hildreth. Post 8 vo, pp. xv. and 472, cloth. 
1876. 7s. 6 d. 

BEVERIDGE.— The District of Bakarganj. Its FFistory and St^istics. By H 
Beveridge, Magistrate and Collector of Bakarganj. 8 vtif, i>p. xx. and 

460, cloth. 1876. 218. 

BICKNELL. Nee Hafiz. 


^ OcckiUgue o^Lnpo^^lcmt Worke^ 

l^'ANDI!T.-~>Tir>; Lffr ou I.eoisind of Gatjoama, the Bttdclha of ihe BAi’megejT'Uh 
Annatationa. The Ways to Neibhan, arm! Kotioe on the Plioiigpos or Btlrmese. 
Monks. 15y tlie Biy'ht Ke.v. F, Bigitn^oi, Bishop of Kainatlui,, Ticar 
Avu ami l^egxi, Third Edition,. 3 Yohs. Foat 8vo, pp. xx.."2b*5^ aii-;i viii.-52(5, fjloth* 
^,l83a, 21a. ^ ^ ,y' 

BIKCH. —Fasti Monasttoi Akvt SAXowtct ; or, An Alphahotical list of the 'Headfif Pf 
lieligious Honses in Engliiiul prsvioua to the JlsTormaii (,*t>nicj[ue8t» to AyMcIi is pre- 
lixecl a Chronological Catalogvie of Ooiitempbrary Foundations. By Walter do 
Gray Birch. 8vo, pp. vii. and 114, cloth, W3. Ss. 

BlRB.-^PnrSioUwroAL KsHArs. Drink Cravings Ditferences ui Mcai, Idiosyncmsy, 'and 
tiio Origin of Disease. By ftphert Bh'd, M,D, Demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth. *1870. 7s, (id. 

BLADES.“-BiiAKSPBRK Awp TypootiAPHA". Being an Attempt to show S5hnk8p(5re’s 
Feraonal Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art of Frinting; also 
Bomarks ujjon some common Typographical Kri’ora, with especial reference to the 
Text of Bliakspere. By William Blades. 8vo, tjp. viii. and 78, with au Illustra¬ 
tion, clofih. 1872. 3s. 

BLADES.-—Thk Bioorai’HY and TypoanAPHY of WiiiLUMC axton, England a First 
Printer. By William Blades. Founded to a great extent upon the Author'a 
Life and I'^pography of WilUhin Ca.xtou,’* Brought, up to the'Present Date, 
and incitiding all PiscoYencs since iruule. Elegantly and appropriately printed in 
demy 8 vq, on handmiGde paper, iinitution old bevelled binding. 1877. £1^ Xs. 

BLAKEY.—HKKorRS OF Diu Bobert BiaKEY, Frofeasor of Logic aiid Metaydiya^^ 
Queen’s Coiloge, Belfast, AutlJor of ^‘Historical Sketch of Moi’al Science,”&c., 
&o. Edited by the Hev. Henry iMiller, of St. Audrew» (Presbyterian Church or 
England), Hammersmith. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-252, doth. i879. hs., 

BLE.EK,—Eetnard the Fox in Soutu Africa; or, Hottentot Fabhvs chd Tales, 
chiofly Tjaiislabed from Original Mannacripts in the Library of His Excellonoy Sir 
George Grey, K. C.B. By 1V“, H. I. Blcek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pP. xxvi. and 04, 
cloth. 18C4. 3s. 6d. 

BLEEK.—A Biitef Account op 'Buwhiuan Foi.k: Lori^, and otlmr Texts. By W.^H, 
I. Block. ITi.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper, 2a. 6d. 

BOEHMBR.—Spanish ItEFORMEHB of Two CffiNTURrES, from 1520, their Lives niul 
Writings. Deacnbed by K Bochmer, D.D., Pli. D. 'V'oL 1, EoyH Syo, pp. 232, 
cloth. 1874. 128. 6d, Koxburgh, 15a. 

BOGARDUS.—IGeld, Cover, and Trap Shootincj.•**-B y AdAra H. Bogardas, Chnm-; 
pion Witig Shot of the AVoiid. Enibracit»g Hints for Skilled Marksmen, Xnatruc- 
tionafor Young Sportsmen, Haunt.s and Habits of Game Bird.s, Flight and Ivos'oi ts 
of Water Fowl, Breeding and Breaking of Dogs. With fuB Dlreption.s on Ola«« 
Ball Shooting, &o. Edited l)y Oharloa J. Boater. X^ew Kdibion. 12rno, pp.,444. 
lllustratod, cloth. 1878. 10». 

BOJESEN,—A Gutdr to thk Bantsti Lanouaoe. Designed for EnglLh Studentsv 
By Mrs Marin Bojeaeii. 12n]io, pp. 250, cloth. 1863* os. ^ 

BOY ETOINEERS.-gee under IiUKiN. 

BO'n).”~]SfAaXwANT)A •, or, the Toy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Driima in Five 
Acts. Ti'tiiislated into EngliBh Prose, with Explanatory Nofce^, from the Sanskrit 
of S^-Har»lui-Deva. By Fnlmer Boyd, B.A., Sanslmt Scholar of Trinity GoJlcge, 
.Cambridge, With an Introduction by Professor Ooweil. Crown 8 vo, pp, xvi, 
and 100, cloth. 1872. Is. Od. 

BRENTANO.—On the History and Development of Gilds, and the OiitoiN of 
TeadE-Unions, By lAijo Brenfcano, of Aachaffonburg, Bavaria, Doctor JuriH 
ITtrinsque et Philosophiio. 1. The Origin of Gilds. 2. EcligioUiij (or Social) 
Giida. 3. Town-Gilds or Gihl-Mercbants. 4. Craft-Gilds. 5. Trade-'tJnions. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 18b, cloth. 1870. i-is, 6d. 

BRETTE.—Frenoh Examination PAPEra set at this University otp London from 
1839 TO 1871. Arranged and edited by the Hev. P, H. Ernest Bretta, B-D* 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth, 38. Od.; mtcideaved, 4». 6d. 

BRITISH MhSEUH.—L ist op PuBJLiOATXON'ij op the Trustees of the British 
Museum, on application. ^ 

BROWN. --Thi Dervishes ; on, OivncNTAL Spibttdalism. By John P. Brown, 
Secretary and Dragoman of tho Legation of the United States of America at Con* 
stawtinople. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 416, cloth, with 24 lUuBtrations. 1868. 14%, 



Fublislied by Tnibne^* Co. 

MWN,—Piiosonr Kump.rioaj'/ ^xmots Explained. !By Charles 

--'Philip Brown, M.E.A S., Author of aTeUigu Diotiomiy, Gramiuar, ka.^ Profewfeor 
of Telugu in the University of Loudon. 8vo, pp. viii. and 56, cloth. 1869. Ss. Otl 

BBOWNE.—How TO USB THE OFimiALMOSCOPE; being Elometifcary liiatniotiou in 
Ophthalmoscopy. Arranged for the use of Students. By Edgar A. Browne, Sur¬ 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary, &o. Crown 8vo, pp, xi. and 108, 
with 35 Figures, cloth. 1876, 3», fid. 

BiiCHNEB. -—Force and Matter ; Empirico-Philosophical Studies intelligibly ren¬ 
dered. With an additional lutroducixon expressly written for the English edition. 
By Dr Louis Blichner. Edited by d. Frederick Collingwood, F.B.S.L., F.G.S, 
Second English, completed from the Tenth German Edition, With a Portrait of 
the Author, Crown 8vo, pp. civ. and 272, cloth. 1870. 78. fid. 

BITDISE. —Aechaio Olasbigs. Assyrian Texts; being Extracts from the Annals 
of Shalmaneser II., Sennacherib, and Assur-Bani-Pal. With Philological iSTotes. 
By Ernest A. Budge, M.E.A.S., Assyrian Exlfibitiorier, ChrisFs College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Small 4to, pp. viii. and 44, cloth. 1880, 7 b. 6 d. 

BURGESS. --ArchasoLOGICAL Survey of XITbstern India. Report of tbo First 
SeAsHon’fl O|.xeratioijs in the Belgfim and Kahidgi DistHcts. Jan. to May 1874. 
By James Burgess, I’.E.G.S. With 56 I’hotographg and Lithogx'aphic Plates, 
Royal 4to, pp. \iii. and 45; half bound. 1875, k2, 2s. 

BURGESS.— Report on the ANTiQumss op KAtkiAwAd and Kachh, being the 
result of the Second Season’s Operations of the Archaeological Siiiwey of Western 
India, ISTl-rh. By J. Biirges.s, F.B.G.S. Royal 4to, i)p, x. and *242, with 74 
Plates ; half bound. 1876. £3,38. 

BURaESS.— Report on the ANTiQumES in the Bidar and Aheangabad Dis- 
TKicTN, in the Territories of His Highness ,the NiAam of Haiderabad, being the 
result of the Third Season's Operations of the ArcUreologicaV Survey of Western 
India, 1875 ‘76. By James Burgess, F.R.G.B,, M.R.A.S., Arcbreologioal Surveyor 
and Reporter to Government, Western India. Royal 4to, pp. viii. and 138, with 
63 Photographic Plates ; half bound. 1878. £2, 2a. 

BURKELIi.—ELEMENTiiii OF SouTH INDIAN PAL.EoaEAPKY, from tho Fourth to the 
Seventeenth Century a.d. , being ap Introduction to tho Study of South Indhm 
Inscriptions and MSS. By A. 0. Burnell. Second enlarged and Improved 
Edition. 4to, pp, xlv. and 148, Map and 35 Piatos, cloth. 1878. £2,128. 6d. 

BURNEIX. --A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
TanjOhe. Prepared for the Madras Government, By A. 0. Eurnell, Ph.D., &;o., 
ki\ 4to, stiff wrapper. Part I., pp. iv.“80, Vedtc and Technical Literature; 
Part n., pp. iv.-SO, Philosophy and Law. Part III., Drama, Epics, Puranns, and 
Kantras; Indices. 1879. Ids. each. 

UURNEY.— The Box'S’ Manual of Seamanship and Gunnery, compiled for the use 
of the .Training-Ships of the Royal Kavy. By Commander C, Burney, R.N., 
F R.G.B., Superintendent of Greenwich Hospital School, Seventh Edition. Ap¬ 
proved by tlie Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to be used in the Training- 
Ships of the Royal Navy. Crown 8vo, pp. xxii. and 352, with mimerons Illus- 
tratiotis, cloth. 6s. 

BXJENEY.— The Young Seaman’s Manual and RiggeWh Guide. By Commander 
C. Buviicy, R.N., F.R.G.S. Sixth Edition. Revised and corrected. Approved 
by the Ijords Oorj?i,Tnisaioner8 of the Admiralty. Grown 8vo. pp. xxxvhi. and 592, 
cloth. With 200 Illustrations and 16 Sheets of Signals. 1878. 78, 6d. 

EUETOK,— Captain Riohard F. Burton’s Handbook for Overland Expeditions ; 
beingEnglish Edition of tho “Prairie Traveller,” a Handbook for Overland 
Expeditions. With Illustrations and Itinera riea of the FHneipal Routes between, 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain Randolph B. Marcy (now 
General and Chief of the Staff, Army of the Potomac). Edited, with Notes., i»y 
Cia|vtain Richard F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp, 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
'i'ies, and Mapcloth. 1863. 6s, 6d. 

BUTLER- — The Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase-Book. An easy and 
agreeable method of acquiring a Speaking Knowledge of the Spanish Language., 
By FranciH Butler. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 240, half-roan. 2s. 6d. 

BUTLER. “-JIunoarian Poems and Fa.bles for English RkaDehs. Selected and 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with Illustrations by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vi. and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 2a. 

CAITHNESS.— Serious Lecters to Serious Friends. By the Countess of Caith¬ 
ness, Authoress of “ Old Truths iu a New Light.” Crown 8vo, pp, viii. and 352, 
.cloth. 1877.. 7s. 6d. 





A OaMogiie^ of JVorhs, 

iTHN.ESS.-^LECXtJKES OK POPUtAR AND Scm'TiriO ^UIiJKOT, By tlfO E( 
Oaithness, F.K.H. I>ellv©r«il ni various ti/nes and placas. Beoond enlarged 
lildition, Crown Svo, pp* 174, cloth. 1879. 2 h. (?d. 

CAEDJBR.—The C'omiko Kua, By Aloxancler Oakler,, Oflloer of the Legion of 
Honour, and Autlior of “‘The Man of the Future,” 8vo, nn. 422. cloth, 1879. 
■ 10s, 6d. 

CALDWELL. —A. Comparattye Grammar OF. the DuAViprAN, ow South Jnjdxak 
FamiiA' of IjANGUageSv By the Roy, B. Caldwell, LXj 7D. A scooiui, corrected, 
and enlarged Edition. Hemy 8vo, pp. 804, cloth. 1875. 28s. 

CALL.— Eevkrberattoh.H. Revised. With a chapter from My Autobiogjrapliy. 
By, ^Y, At. W, Gnil, At.A., Cambridge, Author of *” I^yra Holleiiioa” ami 
“ Golden Histories.” Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, clofcb. 1875, 4s. 8d. 

CiVLLAWAY.-T-NuiiBEHY Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulub. in 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes, By the Rov^ Canon 
Callaway, M.I.), Vo.l .i., 8vo, pp. ,xiv. aiicU>78, cloth. 1868. His, 

CALLAWAY.— The HeligioUkS System OF TH.E Amazulu. 

Part I. —Uahulunkulu ; or, The Tradition of Creation ns ejeiating among the 
Amaaulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their owix words, xvith a Trahsla- 
tion into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Culhiway, M.l). 8vo, np, 
128, sewed. 1868. As, 

Pai’t II.-“Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amaadln, in 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By theltev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 127, aewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part IIL—Izinyanga Zokitbula; or, Divination, as existing among the Amfki?.alo, 
in their own words, with a Translation into English, and Note.A By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.I). 8vo, pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV.—On Medical Alagio and Witohoraft. 8vo, pp, 40, sewed, Is. 6d. " 

CAIlLERINI.—L’,Boo Italta.no ; a Practical Guido to Italian Oonversaiion, By E, 
Carherini. With a Vocabulary, 12jno, pp. 98, cloth, 1860. 4.s. Cd* 

CAMPBELL.— The Go3Tf.l of the Wobld’is Divine Order. By Dougla.s Camp- 
boll. New Edition. Kevised, Crown 8vo,pp. viii. and 864, cloth, 1877. 4a, 6d, 

CANDID Examination OF Theism:, By Phyaicus. Post 8yo, pp. xviii. and 108, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

CANTIOCM CANTICOEUM, I'eprocluced in facsimile, from the Scrivorins copy in the 
British Museinn, With an HiKtorioal and Bibliogniphical Introduction bj" I. Ph. 
Berjeau. Folio, pp. 36, with 10 Tables of Illusti-ations, Vellum. 1860. .U2, ‘2s. 
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'M.R.A.S,, I’rbfessor of Hindustani at Haileybury College. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xiv, anci 319, ploth. ReisBue, 3807. 18s. 

ECHO (Deutsches). The German Echo. A Faithful Mirror of German Conver¬ 
sation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabulary. By Henry P. Bkolton. 
Post 8vo, pp. 130 and 70, cloth. 1863. 3a. 

ECHO FRAK0A18. A PhActioal Guide to OoNVERaATiON. By Fr. de la Pruston. 
With a complete Vocabulary. By Anthony Maw Borden Pofst 8vo, pp. 120 and 
72, cloth. 1860. 3s. 

ECO ITALONO '(L’). A P.RACTI0.AL Guide to Italian Conversation. By Eugene 
Oamerini. With a complete Vocabulary. By Henry P, Skelton. Post ovo, pp. 
vi.,128, and 98, cl^ith. 1S60. 4s. 6d. 

ECO DB ,MABRli. The Echo of Madrid. A Practical Guide to Spanish 1*^011 • 
versatioU. By J. E. Hartxenbusoh and Henry Lemming. With a complete 
Vocabulary, containing copious Explanatory^ Remarks. By Henry Lemming. 
Post Svo, pp. Hi, 144, and 83, cloth. 1860. 5s. 

ELBA S/KMTJNDAR HinKB FROI>a. The Edda of Saemund the Learned. Translated 
from the Old Norse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Complete in 1 voi foap. 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 152, and pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1866. 73-6d. 

EBKINB.— China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the Languages 
of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 
81/0, pp. xxiii and403, 1871. 10a. 6d. 

EBKINB;— iNTUOmiOTIOlJ TO THE StUOY OF THE CHINESE CHAUAOTBTlg. By X EdklUS, 

D. D., Peking, China. Royal 8vo, pp. 340, paper boards. 1876. 18s. 

EDKINS.—Ueligion IN China; containing a Brief x\ccount of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese : with Observations on the prospects of Christian Qonvemori 
Rraongst that, People. By Joseph Edkins, D.IL Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 
xvi and 260, cloth. 1874 7s. 6d. 

EBKIRS.— Ohhsese Buddhism: A Volume of Bketchos, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Critical. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins, D.D., Author of “Religion in China, 
Introduction to the Study of the Chinese OharactersJ’ “ A Mandann Gr^mimar, 
&c. With an Index by John Wylie, Post 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1880. 18«. 

EBWARBS.— Memoirs OF Libraries, together with a Practical Handbook of Library 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous IHustrations. 2 vds, roval 8voi doth. 
Voi 1, pp. xxviii and 8^11 ; Vol. 2, pp. xxxyi. and 1104. 18o9. L2, 83, 

Ditto, W‘ge paper, imperial 8vo, cloth, i‘4, 4s. 
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5^:^WARI)S.--Chapteks OP THE Biogkaphical Historv of the Feekoh AoadeS 
' ^ Appoudix relat.jr)g to the Unpublished Chroniole “ Libor do 

' Ilydn/' By Edward Edwards. 1 voL 8vo, x>p. ItSO, cloth. 1861 6s. 

PlTTo, large paper, royal 8 vo. lOa. Cd. 

BBWARBS.—Libiurieb and Founders of Librarieh. 
pp. xix. and 506^ clotli, 1865. I 83 . 

UiTro, large paper, imperial 8 ro, cloth. £ 1 , JOs, 

EBWARBS.-^Free Town Libeahies, their Formation, Management, and Histmy in 
Britain, France, Germany, and Anierica. Together with Brief Notices of B<)ok 
Colkctoris, and of the respective Flacea of Deposit of their Surviving OoUectioris. 
By E»hvard Edwards. Bvo, pp. xvi. and 664, cloth, 18611. ills. 

Founders of the British Museum, with Notices of {fca 
Vir. t Benefactors, 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards, 

VVitli Illustrations and Flans, 2 vols. 8 vo, pp. xii. and 780, cloth. 1870, 60s. 
EC^R AND GRIME. -An Early English Kornance. Edited from Bisiiop Fercy^s 
. Folio .Manuscripts, about 1650 A. D. By John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late 
As^stant Tutor of Christ’s Oollega, Oambrirlge, and Frederick J. .Farmvail, M. A., 
of Trinity Hall,' Cambridge, 4to, large paper, linlf bound, Hoxburghe .style, pi>, 
64. 1867. 10s. 6 d. 

EGGE.LING.-~See Vardhamana. 

EGYPTIAN GENERAL STAFF PDBLICATI0N3 
Provinceh op the Equator : Summary of Letters and Reports of the Governor- 
Vr,^^ 1 2374 ^ j^oyid 8 vo, pp. viii. aud 90, stitched, with Map. 


General. Part 1. 

1877. 58. 

General Report on the Provinoe of Kordofan. Submitted to General d P. 
Stone, Chief of the General Staff .Egyptian Army. By Major H. G. Prout 
Corps of Enginers, Commanding Expedition of Reconnaissance. Made at El- 
Obeiyad (Kordofan), March 32fch, 1876. Royal 8 vo, pp. 232, stitched, witli 
6 Maps. 1877. lOs. hd. 

Report on the Setzuue by the Abyshtntan?? of the Geological and Minomlo- 
gieal Reconnaissance Expedition attached to the General Staff of the Egyptian 
Army. By L. H. Mitchell, Chief of the Expedition, Containing an Account 
of the subsequent Treatment of the Prisoners and Final Release of the Com¬ 
mander. Royal 8 vo, pp. xii. and 12{>, stitched, with a Map. 1878, 7s. 6(1 

EGYPTIAN CALENDAR for the year 1296 A.H. (1873 a.d.) ; Corresponding with the 
years 1594, 1595 of the Koptic Era. 8 vo, i.)p. 98, sewed. 1878, 2s. 8 d. 

EHRLICH.— F.itHKCH Reader : With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. W, Ehrlich 
12mo, pp. viii. and 125, limp cloth. 1877, Is. 6(1. 

EITEL.— Buddhism : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three 
Lectures. By E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D, Second Edition. Demy 8 ’ 

1873, 5s. 


Demy 8 vf^, pp. 130. 


EITEL.—Feno-Shui ; or, The .Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By E 
Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo, i>p, vi. and 84, sowed. 1873. 6 s. ' ’ 
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EITEL,— Handbook for thr Student of OHr^iricsH Buddhibm. 
Eitel, of the London Alissibuary Society. Crown 8 vo, pp. 


1870. 18a. 


By the .l^ov. E. J. 
viii, and 224, cloth 


ELLIS.-E'mcsa'.s Numekam. By Boborfc Ellis, B-B., lalo .’j’ellow- of Si?. John’s 

College, Cambridge. 8 vo, pp. 52, sowed. 1876. 2s, 6 d. 

ELLIOT. MKaMoir.s on the Htstory, Folk^Lork, and Djbtrjrdtidn of the Races; 
OF THE North-Western Provinces of India, By the late Sir Henry LL Elliots 
K.C.B. Edited, revised, and rearr.angedby John Bearnes, Mdt.A.S., M. &o. Til 
? vols. demy 8 VO, pp. xx., 370, and 396, with 3 large coloured folding Maps, cloth. 
1869. £1, ICs. o i. 7 

ELLIW— The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The Muhamma(lau 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late 8 ir K. Itl. Elliot K.C.B. 
]Ea‘ft India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Revised and continued by ProVesi^or 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8 vo. Vol. I. o.p.—Vol. IT. 
pp. X. and 580, cloth.|tel 8 s.—Vol. HL, pp. xii. and 627, clotli. 248 —Vol IV ’ 
pp. xiu and 564, ol^h. 1872. 21s.-Vol. V.. pp. x. and 576, cloth, im 
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' By Professor F. A, Lange. AitthoFised TvanslatioTi from t)io Oerniati 

bj'Ernest 0 . Tbornns. In three Volumes. YoJ. I. Second Edition. 
Pin ?>m. 1878. 10s. ed.-' IK, pp. viii and ;?98. 1880. 10s. Od.— 
JII, in the PresH. 

' r\\~~NATU»AL Law : an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simoox. Second 
Edition. Pp. m 1878. 10s. Od. 

Y. ftncl YI.—The CaEta.’) op Ohblstenpom ; its Fouwtlation.s coiiirfi,.sted with Super- 
strwctiire. ByW. K. Greg, Sixth Ehh'tion, with a Kevv Iiitroduotion. 
In two volumes, pp. 280 and 290, 1879. iSs, 

YXL—OUTHNES OP THE HiBTOEY OP KeUOION TO THE SPBEAB OP THE 
UmvEimt Ejaiorops* .P, Tiole, Translated Lbrn 

tliG Butch hy J. EatJm CJarpenter, M,A., with the author’s ussist- 
' ance, Second Edition. Pp. xx, niid 260, 1830, Zs. Od. 

Yin.—IlELiaxoN IH OniNAi containing a brief Account of the Three Beligions 
of the Ohinosej with Observations on the Prospects of Cbristhm 
Conversion am on gst that People. By Joseph Edkins, Peking-. 
Second Edition. Pp. xvi. and 260. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

IX.—A Canwd EXAMlN.;Vi'roN OP TheisM. By Physious. Pp, 210. 
1878. 78. 6(1. 

X.—The Coeotju-Sense ; its Oitgin and Development; an Essay in Coin- 
parative Psychology* By Gx*ant Allen, B.A., author of *‘Pl)y- 
aioJogicaLdEsthetios.’V Pp, ^ii, and 282. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

XI.^—The Pii.ii,086i'HY of Music ; being the auhstance of a Course of 
Jjectures delivered at the Boyal Institution of Great Britain in 
Februaiy and Mar(*h 1877. By William Pole, E.R.S., P.K.S.E,, 
Mus, Boo., Oxen. Pi>. 330. 1879. lOs. 6d, 


JSxfiu Senes. 

I, and IL—LiSSINa I Ki« Life and Writings. By James Sime, ALA. Second,, 
Edition, 2 vols., pp, xxii. and 328, and xvi. and 368, with por¬ 
traits, 1879, 2ls. 

in.—A n Account of the Poltnestan Pace: its Origin and Aligmtions, 
and the Ancient History of the Ilawaiiau People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By Abraham Fonmnder, Circuit Judge of the 
Island of Maui, H.I. Fp, xvi. and 248. 1877, 78. 6(1, 

IY* ,and Y,— Ohiental Kkuoions, and their Kelation to Universal .Beligion— 
India. By Snnrael Johnson. In 2 vols., pp. viii. and 408; yiii, 
and 402. 1879. 21s. 

ETHKBINGTON.— The Student’s Geammae of the HindI Language. By the Rev. 
Y'’. Eblherington, Mi.s.sionary, Benares. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp, xiv., 
265, andxiii, cloth. 1873. i2s. 

PAIiKE,— Akt in the House. Historicfd, Onfcical, and iEathetiGal Studies on the 
Deneratipii and Furnishing of the Dwelling. By Jacob von Falko, Yice-Birector 
of the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna, Traimluted from the Ger- 
inan. Edited, -with Notes, by Charles C. Pei’kins, M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. 

366, cloth. ‘ With Coloured Froiitispicce, .60 Plates, and over 150 Illustrations in 
the Text. 1878. £3. 

FAFXBY,.- -Bovpt, Ctfk(;«, AND Asiatic Tuekky. By J. Lewis Farley, author of 
“The*-- Ke.sources of Turkey,” &c, Svo, pp. xvi. and 270, cloth gilt, 1878. 
lOs. Od. - 

FEUrJtBACH.— TirE 15ssENOE OFCimiSTTANtTY. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by Marian Evans, translator of, Strauss’s Life 
AfJesua,” Large I>ost 8vo, pp. XX.” and 340j cloth, 1871. Oa. 

IT0HTE,--T, G. Fic'HTX’a Pofuuah Wobks ; ^^Tie Nature of tliG Rcholar^-The Voca¬ 
tion of Man—The Doctrine of Keligion. YTtb a Metuoir by William Smith, LL.D, 

1 voh deiby 8vo, i>p. viii and 504,doth, 1873. 16s. 

FIOHTE. —The CHAEACTERiaTTCB of the Present AaE. By Johanu Gottlieb Fichte, 
Translated from the German by William Smith. Post 8vo, pp. xi, and 271, cloth, 
1847, 6s. 


FICHTB.— Memoie OP Johann Gottlieb FioifTS. 
Edition, Poet 8vo, pp. 168, cloth, 1848v 4a. 


By William Smith. Second 
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. riCH!rE.-~ON THE Hatuke op the SoHOtAB, and ITS Manipestations. By Jolianu 
C^otfcUeb Fichte, Translated from the German by William Smith. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Post 8VO, pp. vii. and 131, cloth, 1818. $3. 

FICHTE.—The Science OF Knowledge. ByJ. a. Fichte. Translated from the 
Gorman by A. E, Krce^er. Crown 8vo, pp. 378, cloth. 1808. lOs. 

FICHTE. -The Science OF Eights. ByJ. G, Fichte. Translated from, thti Geririaa 
by A. E. Kvmger, Crown 8vo, pp, 506, cloth. 1869. 10s. 

FICHTE. —New Exposition op the Sctbnoe of Knowledoe. By J. G. Fichte, 
Translated from tho German by A. E. Krceger. 8vo, p}5. vi. and 182, cloth,1860. 6s! 

FIELD. —OoTLiNES of an International Code. By David Du<noy Field. Second 
Edition. Hoyal Svo, pp. iii. and 712, sheep. 1876. £2. 28. 

FIGANIERK— Elva : A Story op the Dark Aam By yiscount <le Fi^aniOre, G.O. 
Bt. Anne, &c. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1878. os. 

FITEGKEALD.— Australian Orchids. By R. D. Fitzgerald, F. h. S, Folio.—Part I, 
7 Plates.—Part 11, 10 relates.-Part Tir. 10 I‘ktes.—Part IV. 10 BJates.— 
Part V. 10 Plates, Bach Part, Coloured 218.; I’lain, 10s. 6d. 

FISCHEL,— Specimens of Modern German Prose and Poetry; with Note.?, 
Grammatical, Historical, and Idiomatical. To which la added a Sliort Slcetoh of 
the History of Gorman Literature. By Dr. M. M. Fischel, formerly of Queen’s 
College, Harley Street, and late German Master to the Stockwell Grammar School. 
Crown 8vo, pp. vm.-280, cloth. 1880. 4s. 

FISKE.—The Unseen AVorld, and other Easaya. By John Fiske. M V,v LL B 
Crown 8 VO, xdL 350. 1876. 10s. 

FI8 KE.—Myths and Myth-Makers; Old Tales and Superstitions, interpreted by 
Comparative Mythology. By John Fiake, M,A., LL.B., Assisianb Librarian, and 
late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown Svo, pn. 260, cloth, 
1873. lOs. 6cl. 

FORJETT.^ External Evidences of Christianitt. By E. H. Forjott Svo pp 
114, cloth. 1874. 23. 6d. j 

rORNANDER.— An Account op the Polynesian Race: its Origin and Migration, 
and the Ancient History of the Ha waiian People to the Tiine.n of Kamehanicha 1 
jby Abraham Foniander, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. I, po.3t 


Svo, pp. xvi. «nd 248, cloth. 1877, 7s. 6d. 

Political Buesentments.— By William Forster, Agent-General for 
i Wales. Crown Svo, pp. 122, cloth. 1878. 4.3. 6d. 


FORSTER. 
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FOX.— Memorial Edition of Collected Works, by W. L Fox. 12vols Svo 
cloth. 63. each. ' ' 

FRANKLYN.-OgiTLiNES OF Military Law, and the Laws op Kvxdenoe. By H B 
Franklyn, LL.B. Crown 16mo, pp. viii. and 162, cloth. 1874, 3a. 6d. 

FRIEDR.'^H.— pROORRssiVE German Rearer, with Copious Notes to the First Part, 
By F. Friedrich. Crown Svo, pp. 166, cloth. 1868. Is. 6d. 

FRpDRICH.— A GrammAT iOAL CotnisH op the German Lanotiaor, By P. Fried¬ 
rich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 102, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

A Grammar or the German Lanouaor, with Exercises, By P 
Fnedmch. Grown 8vo,ipp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1870. 4s. 6d, " 

FRIEDERICI.— Bibliotheca Ortentalts, or a Oompleto List of Books, Papers. 
Serials, and Easayy, published in England and the Colonies, Germfiny juid 
France; on tlm History, Geography, Heligions, Antiquities, Literature, cud 
Languages of the East. Comi^Ued by CharlcK Friederici, Svo, boards. 1876, 
pp. 86, 2s. 6d. 1877, pp. 100, 3s. 1878, pp. 112, 3s. 6d. 

FR(E3SimNG.—G raduated German Reader. Consisting of u Selection from the 
most Popular Writers, arranged progressively; with a complete Vh)cabulary for 
t ie first ixirt By Friedncb Otto Frmmbling. Sixth Edition. 12mo. pp. viii.' and 
306, cloth. 1879. 3s. 6d. 


FRCEMBWNG.— Graduated Exercises for Translation into German. Consist¬ 
ing of Extracts froiu the best English Authors; arranged progressively ; with an 
Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Frcembling, Ph.D,, 
German Master at the City of London School. Crown 8vo, pp! xlv. and 
322, cloth. AYithNote.s, pp. 66, 18^7. ,4a, 6d. Without Notes 4s. 
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lege, Oxford. liei>iinted from the Svo, pp. iJd, doth, Is. 

FRYER. —The Khybng Beobee of the Saxdowav I>i«trioTi AiuKAift By G. B. 
Fryer, .Major, At,S,0., Deputy Commissioner, Bamloway. With 3 Plates. 8vo, 

.. pp. 44, cloth. 1875. 3s. €<1. 

FRYER..—PXll,.S tudies. No. I. xiualysia, and P4U O’eKfc of the Subodlifdankara, or 
Easy Khetorie, by Sanglmrakkhifca Thera. 8vo, pp. 35, cloth, 187^. 3s. (id. 

FRBS^OK.—J<)cHO FEAXpATS, A Practical Guide to Ifrendi Conversation. 'By F. 
delaFruston. With a Vooabulayy. 12mo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 3s. 

FBRNIVABL.— Education in Early England. Some Motes used as forewords to 
a Collection of Treatises on “ IVIanners and A[b«.1s in Olden Times,’^ for the Early 
English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo, pt'. 4 andlxxiv., 
Kewed. 1867. is. 

GALLOWAY.-A ON Fuel. Scientific and Practical. By Robert Gallo¬ 

way, AI.E,I,A., h’.C.S., &c. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, pp. x.-lo6, cloth, 
1880. 6s. 

GARBE.—See YAiTilNA SUTEA. 

GAREETZ—A Classical Dictionary op India: Illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, T/ifeeraturf*, Antiquities. Arts, Manners, Customs, &c.,. of the Hindus. 
By dohrt Garrett^ Director of Public Instruction in Mysore,. 8vo, pp. x. and 794, 
cloth. With KSupplemant, i)p. 160. 1871 and 1873. j£l, lijs. 

GAUTAMA.— The Ixstituths op Gautama. Edited, v/ith an Index of Words, by, 
Adolf Friedrich Btoncler, Pli.D., Prof, of Oriontal Langnagcd in the ITniversity 
of Breslau. 8vo, pp. 80, 1876, stitched, 3a. 6d., cloth, 48. fid. 

GAXETI'EER oP THE^ CENTiiAL Provtnoes OP INDIA. KditcRl by Charles Grant, 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second Edition. 
'With a very large folding Alap of tlie Central Provinces of India. Deniy Svo, pp. 
clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870. JSl, 4s. 

GEIGBE.~-A Beep at Mexico ; Narrative of a Journey across the Bepubllc from 
the Pacific to the Culf^ in December 1873 and January 1874. By J. L, Geiger, 
F.B.G.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 368, with Maps and 45 Origmol Photographs, Cloth, 
24a, 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE IThe) : oa. Monthly Journax op Geology, lYith 
which is incorporated “The Goolodst.” Edited by Henry Woodward, LL.I>., 
F.R.S./F.G.S., &c., of the British Museum. Assisted by Professor John Atorris, 
M,A., if.aS., &o., and Robert Etheridge, F.K.S., L.> E., F.G.S., &c., of tho 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8VO, cloth. 1866 to 1879. ^s. each. 

GILES.— Hebreav and Christian Records ; An HiHtorical Tnquli^ concerning the 
Age and Authoi ship of the Old and Kew Testtiinehts. By the Rev, Dr. Giles, 
Rector of Sutton, Surrey, and formerly Fellow of Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford. 
Now first Published complete. 2 V'ds. Yol. I. Hebrew Records.—Vol. 11. 
Christian Records. Svo, pp. 442 and 440, cloth. 1877. 24s. 

GILES.— -Chinese, Sketched.— By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s China Consular 
Service. Svo, pp. 204, cloth. 187.‘5. lOs. fid. 

GILES.—A Dictionary op Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialixjt. By 
Herbert A. OUcH. 4to, pp. 65, half bound. 1873. 28s. 

GILES.r-'SYNorT.fOAL STUDIES IN CHINESE CiLVRAOTER. By Herbert A. Giles. 8vo, 
pp. 118, half bound. 1874, ‘'15s. ' 

GILES.— Ohinesd WITHOUT A Teacher. Being a Collootion of E<isv and Useful 
Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary, By HerLert A. Giles. 
l2mo, pp. 60; half bound. 1873. 5s. . 

GILES.— The San Tzu Ohino ; or, Three Obaraefcer Ola-ssic ; and the Ch’Jen Tsu 
Wen; or. Thousand Character Essay. MctricMly Translated by Herbert A, Giles. 
12mu, pp. 28, half bound, 1873, 2s, fid. 

GLASS.— Advance Thouoht. By Charles E. Glass. Crown Svo, pp1 xxxvi. and 188, 
cloth, 1876. 6s. 
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E5'OIiD5TUCKEK*—A Pictionahy, Sauskrit ani> English, extoiidecl and improred 
from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. ‘Wilson, Avifch his 
sanction and concurrence. Together ’•fl^ith a Supplenront, Grammatical Appen¬ 
dices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocahulary. By Theodore Gold-^i 
stncker. Parts I. to VI. 4to, pp. 400, 1856-63. (is. each. 

GOOEOO SIMPLE. Strange Surprising Adventures of tho Venerable G. S. and his 
Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Ziuiy, and Foorio ; adorned with Fifty 
Illustratioiis, dra^vn on wood, by Alfred Orovi'quill. A companion Volume to 
“ Munchhausen ” and “ Owlglaas/’ based upon tlie famous Tarnul tale of tlie Gooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed consecutive 
narrative, somo of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and liumour. Elegantly 
priiited on tinted paper, in crown 8vo, pp. 223, richly gilt ornamental coyer, gilt 
edges, 1861.' 10a, 6d, 

GOVEE.— The Folk-Sonpm or Southekn India. By 0. E. Gover, Madras. Con¬ 
tents : Cnnarese Songs ; Badaga Songs ; Oborg Songs ; Tamil Songs ; The Oural; 
Malayalarn Songs; Telugu Songs. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 300, cloth. 1872, 
10s, 6d. 

OEAMMATOGEAPHY. A Manual of Eeferknoe to thk Alphabets of Anciknt 
AND Modern Ijanguaoes. Based on the Gernum Compilation of F. Ballhoni. In 
1 vol. royal 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1861. 7a. 6d. 

GEAY.— •Darwinian A: Essays and Boviows pertaining to Darwlnisin. By Asa 
Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 39G, cloth. 1877, 10s. 

GEEEN.— SllAKBSPllARE' AJIT.) THE EMBLEM-WiiiTERS : Au Exposition of their Simi¬ 
larities of Thought and Expression. Preceded, by a View of the Emblem-Book 
Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In one volume, pp. xvi. 
572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and FiiotoHth. Plates, elegantly bound 
in cloth gilt, 1870, Large medium 8vo, JSl, 11s. 6d, j large imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

GRE'EN.— Andriia Aioiati, and liis Books of Emblems : A Biographical and Bibllo- 
grairhical Study. By Hhury Green, M.A. With Ornamenfcal Title, Portraits, 
and other Illustiations. Dedicated to Sir William Stirliiig-Maxwell, Bart., Beotor 
of the University of Edinburgh. Only‘250 copies printed. Demy 8vo, pp. {160, 
handsomely bound. 1872. £1, Is. 

GREENE,— A New Method op Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
French Language; or, First Lessons in French (Introductory to Olleudorifs 
Larger Grammar). By O. W. Greene, Ijistruotor in Modern Languages in Brown 
University. Third Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Fcap, 8vo, pp. 248, cloth. 
1869. 3». 6d. 

GREG,— Truth versus Edification. By W. E. Greg. Fcap. 8vo, ppl 32, cloth. 
1809. Is. 

GREG.— Why are Women Redundant? By W. R, Greg. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 40, doth. 
1869. Is. 

GREG.— Literary and Social Judgments. By W. B. Greg. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 310 and 288, cloth. 1877. 15s. 

GREG.— Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals o'f the Artisan Class. By W* 
R. Greg, Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 332, cloth. 1876. IOh, 6 d. 

GREG.— Enigma.s of Life. By W, R. Greg. Thirteenth Edition, with a postsoript. 
Contents: Realisable Ideals. Multhua Hotwithatanding. Hon-Burvivd of the, 
Fittest, Limits and Directions of Human*Development. Tim Significanco of Life. 
Do Profundis. Elsewhere. Appendix. Crown 8vo, pp. xxil. and 31.4, doth. 
1879. 10s. 6d. 

GREG. —Political Problems for oub Age .vnd Country, By W. R. Greg. Con¬ 
tents: I. Constitutional Nand Autocratic Statearnonship. II. ?Eiigland’,y Future 
Attitude and Mission. III. Disposal of the Criminal Classes. IV. Recent 
Change in the Oharaotor of English Crime. V. The Intrinsic Vice of Trade- 
Unions. VI. Industrial and Co-operative Partnerships. VII. The Economic 
Problem. VIII. Political Consistency, IX. The Parliamentary Career, X. The 
Price we i>ay for Self-government. XI. Vefetiyism. XII. Direct <y. Indirect 
Taxation. XIIL The New Regime, and how to meet it. Demy Svo, pp. 342, 
cloth. 1870. 10s. ea. 


GREG.— The Great Duel : Its true Meaning and Issues, 
8vo, pp. 06, cloth. 1871. 2a, 6d, 


ByW.R.Greg. Crown 
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Tnw Creed' op 0Hl^srE^n5pK r ifcs FoimdationR contrasted avUIi itsj Super- 
• H;];:>ti’Ltchiro, By^W. B. Greg, Sixth Bdition. With a New Inti'oductiou. 2 
vol<3. Post Svoj'pp, cxxiv/and 150; vi. and 28i, cloth, 1879. ISs. 

dKEO.—B ocks Ahead ; or, The Warnings of Cassandra, By W. B, Greg. Seooiad 
Ivdition, with a Boi>ly to Objeotora. Crown 8vo, pp. xliv, and 236, cloth. 1874, 
9s. 

aREO.—T n'tejreeaves IN the Workday Prose op TwEx'^t Years. By Percy Greg. 
Ji'oap. 8VO, pp. 128, cloth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

aRm. —The Devil’s Advocate. By Percy Grog, Author of “ Interleaves.2 vols, 
post 8 yo, pp, iv., 340, and 352, cloth, 1878, JBl, Is. 

aEEa.--Acuoss THE Zodiac : The Story of a Wrecked Record. Deciphered, 
Translated, and Edited by Percy Greg, Author of Tlie Dovil’s Advocate," &c. 
In 2 vols., Crown 8vo, pp. vi.~20C, and vi.--288) cloth. 1880. 21s. 

QRIFnN.--THE Ra.tas op the Ponjab. Being the History of the Ih’inoipal Stato^j 
in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Government. By 
Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Secretary to the Gover nment of the 
Punjab, Author of “The Punjab Chiefs,’V&c. Second Edition. In 1 vol. royal 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 630, cloth. 1873. Ul, Is. 

GRIFFIN.—The AVorld under Glass. By . Broderick Griffin, Author of “The 
Destiny of Man," ‘‘The Storm King," and otlier Poems. Foap. 8vo, pp. 204 
cloth gilt. 1879. 38. hii. 

GRXrFIB.-.-T«B Mikado’s Empire. Book I. History of Japan, from 600 b.o. to 
1872 A.D.— Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Jnpnn, 
1870-18/4. By W. E, Griffis, A. M. 8vo, pp. 036, cloth, llluatrated, 1877. 
20s. 

GRIFFITH,--The Bjrth oe the War God, and other Poems. By Kalidasa. Trans¬ 
lated from the Sanskrit into English verso by Raljffi T. H. GM-iMth, M. A. Second 
Corrected'Edition. Post 8vo, pp. Il6, cloth. 1879. 53. 

GRIFFITH.-ScENEB from the Ramayana, Mkohaduta, cl'o. Tranalntod by Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of tiro Benares Colloge. Sooopd Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xviii. and 244, cloth, 1870. 6s. 

Gontknts— Preface—Ayodhya—Ravan Dnomed-The Birth of Rama~The rfelr-Appnrent— 
Manthaia’a Gnile—Danaratha’s Oath—The Step-mother-*-Mother and Son—Tijo Triumph of 
Love—Fiirowell ?—Tim Hermit’s Son -The Trial of Truth—The Forest-Tho Rape of Sita— 
Rama’s Despair—The Me.ssenger Cloud—Khumhakarna—The Suppliant Dove—True (llorv— 
Fet’d die Poor—The Wise Scholar. ^ 

GRIFFITH,—Th.e lUklYAN OF YalmIki. Translated into English Yerse. By Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Vol. I, containing Books 
I. and 11, demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 440, cloth. 1870. IBs.—Vol. IL, cciittuning 
Book 11.; with additional Notes and Index of Names. Demy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth. 
1871. Vol. , Ill, demy 8vo, pp. 390, cloth. 1872. 15s.—Vol. lY,, demy 

8vg, pp. viii. and 432, cloth. 1873. 18s.—Vol. W., demy 8vo, pp. viii, and 360, 
Cloth. 1875. 15s. The complete work, 5 vols. £4, 4s. 

GROTE.— Review of the Work of Mr John Stuart Mill, entitled Examination of 
Sir AVilliam Hamilton’s Philosopliy.’’ By George Grote, Author of the “ ‘ History 
of Ancient Greece," “l^lato, and the other Companions of Socrates," <feo. 12mG, 
pp. 112, cloth, 1868. 3s. Cd, * 

GROUT.-Ziild-Lanp: Or, Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Znlu-Land, 
South Africa. By the Rev. Lewis Grout. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. With 
Map and Illustrations. 7s, 6d. 

GHpRNATIS.—ZoOLOttlCAL Mytholody ; or, The Legends of Animals. By Angelo 
ae Guheripvtis,. Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Instituto 
di Studii Supemrii e di Perfozionamento at Florence, 2 vols. 8vo nn. xxvi 
and 4^32, aiul vii. and 442, cloth. 1872. L'l, 8s.' ' * 

This work is an important contrihution, to the study of tiie comparattve mythclffpv of the Indo- 
Germanic nations. The author introduces the denijpens of tlif air, eartir, and watfh* iu the vari¬ 
ous ciiamcfccM assigtmcl to them in the myths of ait civilised nations, aridVi^es the 

migratlou of the mythological ideas from the times- of'tlm^iCarly Aryans to those of the^reeka 
Kotnans, and Teutons. ' ' " ‘ »'> * 

GUMPACH. -^-Treaty Rights of the EoltFmN Mrrohant, and the Tran^t Sy«| 
in China. By Johannes von Gumpach.^ , 8v(| pp, xviii. and 421, sewM. 10s. 
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'tmTHUIE.-O.v Mr. Srenoeji's Formula of Evolution as Asr ExiuRSTiVE aTA 
' MENT OR THE CilANGES OF THE UKIVEasE. By MalcollR Gutlirie^ X'osfcBv'aj pp. 
xu.~268, cloth. 1870, 6s. (ki 

HAAS.^Catalooue OP Sanskrit AND Pali Books IN TTO British Museum. By 
Dr. En»8t Haas. Printed by permission of tlie Trustees Of the British Museum. 
4to, pp. viii. and 188, paper boards. 1876. Bis. 

HAFIZ OF SHIRAZ.— xSewttons ehom his Pokm-s. Translated from the Bcraiaii 
by HerniaiHi BiehneU. With Preface by A. S. Bioltnolh Demy 4to, pp. xx. and 
384, printed on line stout plate-paper, with ap])ropri.afce ()riontaI Bordering in gold 
and colour, and lUustrations by J, R. Herbert, li. A, 1875. :„ £2, 2s. 

HAGEN.—NoriOA ; or. Tales from t he Olden Time. Trim slated from the German of 
August Hagen. Foap. 8vo, pp. xiv, and 874, 1850- 5a. 

HALDEMAH. —PENKi^sYrvANlA D(JTCH ; A Dialect of South Germany witlvan Infusion 
of English. By S. S. Haldeinan, A.M., ProfeBaor of Comparative Philology in. the 
TJniveraity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. , Sh. 
6d. " ' ‘ 

HALL —On English Adjectives in-Able, with Special Reference to Reliable. 
By FifczBdward Hall, C.B,, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon; formerly Professor of 
Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurispnideace in King a College, 
London. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 238, cloth. 1877. 73.-61. 

HALL.— Modern English. By FitzEdward Hall, M. A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. Crown 
8vo, lip. xvi. and 394, cloth. 1873. 10s. 6d. 

HALL.— Sun and Barth as Great Boroes in Ohemistiiy. By T. W:. Hall, M.D. 
L.R.C.S.K. Crown 8yo, pp. xii. and 220,. cloth. 1874. 33. 

HALLOCK.— The Sportsman’s Gazetteer .and General Guide. Th^ Game 
Animals, Birds, and Bishes of North America: their Habits and various rnethods 
of Capture, &:c., Ac. With a Directory to the principal Game Resorts of the 
Country. By Charles Hallock, Fourfcii Kdition. Crown 8vp, cloth. Maps and 
Portrait. 1878. 158. 

ham,_The Maid of Corinth. A Drama in F’our Acts. By J. Paaton ITam. 

Crown 8vo, pp. 65, sewed. 2a, 6d. 

HARDY.— Christianity and Buddhtbm Compared. By the late Rev. R. Bjpence 
Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo, pp, 138, sewed. 1875, 7a, 6d. 

HARLEY.— The Simplipicatton op English Spelling, specially adapted to theliis- 
iug Generation. An easy way of. Saving Time in Writing, Brinting, aiM Reading. 
By Dr. Geo. Harley, F.R.S., B.O.S. 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 1877. 2s, ,6d. 

HARRISON. —The Meaning op History. Two Lectures delivered by Frederic 
Harrison, M. A. 8vo, pp. 80, sewed, 1802. Is. 

HARTZENBUSCH and Lemming-—Eco de Madrid. A Bractical Guide to Spanish 
Conversation. By J. E. Hartzenbuach and H. Lemnimg. Second Edition, Post 
8vo, pp. 250, cloth. 1870. bs. <, 

HASE.— Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas : An Historical Survey. By Dr, 
KarlHase. Translated from the German hyA. W. Jackson, and Edited by the, 
Rev W. AY. Jackson, Bellow of Exeter College, 0.xford, Crown 8vo, pp. 288, 
1880. 9s. 

HAUG — Glossary And Index of the Bahlavi Texts of the Book of Arda A’^iraf, 
the Tale of Goshfc—J. Bryano, the Hadoklit Nask, and to some extracts,froiii tlie 
Dinkard and Nirangistan; prepared from Destur Hoshaugji Janiaspji Asa’s 
Glosaai'V to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with Notee ou 
Bahlavi Grammar by E. AY. We.st, Bh..D. Revised by M. Hawg, Ph.l)., Ac. 
Published by order of the Bombay Government. 8vo, i)pi viii. and 352, aewed, 
1874. 25s. 

HAtro— Essays on the Sacred Lanouaob, WiireiNaa, and Religion op'the 
Parsis, By Atartin Haug, Ph.D.., late Brofe.ssor of Sanskrit ami Comparative 
Philology at tlie University of Alunicli. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xvi and 
42S, cloth. 1878. 16s.' 

HAXTPT,. The London Armtuagehr ; or. The English Afoney Market, in. con- 

nection with Foreign Bourses. A collection of Notes and Formulai for the Arbi- 
tration of Bills, Stocks, Shares, ‘ Bullion, and Coins, with, all the Important 
Foreign Countries. By Ottomar Haupt. Crown 8vo, ppL viii. and 196, cloth. 
1870. 7s. 6d. 
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ijA-^KEN.—-U p.vS ASWiA: Cotimienl;?, Lingulstio, poctrirml, oii Bacved avid Mybhio 
Lifcerafcui'e. TJy J,.!). Hawlteu. Crown 8vo, i),p. viii, ail'" 1877. 7s, Od, 

HAZEN.— The School an d the Arhy in Cerji any and France, with a Diary of Siege 
Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major-OeHeral YV", B. Haaeu, U.S.A,, Col. 6th In- 
• fanti-y. 8vo, pi>. 408, cloth. 1872. 10s, 6cl. 

HEBREW LITERATURE SOCIETY. Subacription, one guinea per annum, 
publications on application. 

HEBREW MIGRATION FROM EGYPT (The). 8vo, pp. j£ii.-440, cloth. 

■ 16 ^ 5 , 

HEOKER.-~The Epidemics of the Middle Ages. Translatecl by G-. B. Babington, 
M.B., F.R.S. Third Edition, cornpletocl by the Author’s Treatise on Child-Fil- 
grlmages. By J. F 0. Hooker. 8vo, pp. 884, cloth. 1859. 9.s. 6d. 

■ Contents.— The Black Death—The Dancing Mania—The Sweating Sickness—Ohilil Pit- 
pritnages. 

HEBLEY.— Masterpieces OF German Boetry. Translated in the measure of the 
Origin,als, by F. H. Hodley. YYit-h Illustrations by Louis Wanko. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. anti 120, cloth. 1870. Os. * 

HEINE.— YVit, Wisdom, and Pathos f rom the Proso of Heinrich Heine. With a 
few pieces from the Book of Songs.” Selected and Translated by J. Snodgrass. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 840, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE.—PiCTOKEB OF Travel. Translated from the Gorman of Henry Heine, by 
Charles G.'Lelaiuh 7th Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 472, with l^ortnut, 

■ cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE,— Heine’s Book OF Songs. Translated by Charles G. .Leland. Fcap.'8vo; 

pp. xiv, and 240, cloth, gilt edges. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

HENDRIK.— Memoirs of Hans Hendrik, the Arctic Traveller ; serving under 
Ivnne, Hayes, Hall, and Kares, 1853-76. Written by Himself. Translated from 
the Kskimo Language, by Dr. Henry Rink. Edited by iTof. Dr. G. Stephens, 
F.S.A. Crown 8VO, pp. 100, Map, cloth. 1378. 3s. 6d. 

HENNELL.— Present Religion.* as a Faith owning Fellowship 'yvitli Thought. 

Purfcl. By Sara S. Heiinell. Crown 8vo, pp. 570, cloth, 1865. 7s. Od. 
HENNELL.—PRESii.NT Religion : .as a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Part II. First Division. The Intellectual Eilect of the Religion shown as a 
princmleof Metaphysical Comparativism, By Sara S. Heniiell. Crown Svo, pp, 
618, cloth. 1873. 78. 6d. 

HENNELL.—OoMPARATTvmi shown as furnishing a Religious Basis to Morality, 
(l^rosent Iloligioii, Vol. III. Bart 2. Second Division : Practical Rffoot.) By 
Sara B. Hetmell, Crown 8vo, pp. 220, stitched in wrai>per. 1878. 3s, 6d. 
HENNELL. — Thoughts IN Aid op Faith. Gathered chiefly from recent Works in 
Theqlogy and Philosophy. By SaraS. Hennell. Post 8vo, pp. 428, cloth. 1860. 6s. 
HENWOOD.— The Metalliferous Deposits of Cornwall and Devon ; with Ap- 
petulices, on Subterranean Temperatnre ; the Electricity of llock.s and Veins; the 
' Qnantijties of YVaterin the Ooniish Mines; and Mining Statistics. (Vol. V, of 
the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society of Cornwall.) By YYilliarn 
tlory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S. 8vo, ppr, x. and 515; with 113 Tables, and 12 
Plates, half bound. 1:2, 2s. 

HENWOOD,— Observations on Metalliferous Deposits, and on Subterraniun 
Temperature. (Vol. VMI. of the Traiisaotions of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall.) By William .Tory Henwoo<l, F.R.S., F’.G.S., President of the 
Koyal lnsbitution of Cornwall In 2 Parts. 8vo, pp. xxx., vii. and 916; with 
38 Tables, 31 Flngi'aviugs on Wood, and 6 Plates. 11, 16a, 

HEPBURN.—A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English and Japanese 
Index. ByJ. 0. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxxii., 632, and 201, doth. L‘8, 8s. 

HEPBURN. --Japanese*English and English-Japanese Dictionarv. ByJ. 0. 
Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author. Square fcap., pp. vi. and 536, 
cloth. 1873. 183. 

HEENISZ.™A Guide to Conversation in the Kngiash and Chinese Languages, 
for the Use of Americans and Chinoao in California and el.sewhero. By Stanislas 
Hernisjs, Square 8vo, i^p. 274, sewed. 1855. lOs. 6d. 

HERZEN.—Du Developpement des Id:6es Rbvolutionnaires en Russie. Par 
Alexander Herzen. 12mo, pp. xxiii. and 144, sewed. 185.3. 2s. 6d. 

HERZEN..A separate list of A. Herzen’s works in Russian may be had on 

application. 





A Ci'iictlogue of ImpoHant WorkSy 

»I..—The HjrtouV oV the Ke^orm BfovEMEJ^T in the DenUl PvofQ«aion in Great 
Britain diirin<>f the last twenty years. By Alfred, Bill, Licentiate in Bodtal Bat" 
gory, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 400, cloth. 1877* lOe. 6cl 

HINDOO Mythology Popularly Tbeateh* Being art Ilipitomised descrititioin of 
the various Heathen Deities illustrated on the Silver Swami Tea Service pre- 
seated, as a memento of his visit to India, to H.E.H. the Prince of Wales, K:G., 
G.O.S.I., by ITis Pfighnesa the Gackwar of Barodu. Small 4to, pp. 42, limp cloth. 
1875. 3s. 5d. 

HITTELL.—Thtc RESOUitcsB OB' California. By J. S. iTifctell. Sixth, edition, re* 
written. Post Svo, pp. xxxii. and 444, cloth. 1874. lOs, 

HODGSON. ™E«.9ATS ON THE LANOXTAaES, LITERATURE, AND KeLIGION OF NllJl^AL 
AND Tibkt. Together with further papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and 
Commerce of those Countries. By B, PI. Hodgson, lato British Minister at the 
Court of Nepal, Royal . 8 vo, cloth, pp. xii, and 276. 1874. 14s. 

HODGSON.— Mi.soellaneouh Essays Relating to Indian Subjects. By Brian 
’Houghton Hodgson. Esc., P'.R.S., &tc. 2 vols, Post 8 vo, pp. viii.-408, and viii. - 
348, cloth. 1880. ,28s. ' 

HODGSON.— The Eiiuoation of Girls ; and the Bmployhent of Women of: 
THE Upper Cij^sbrs Educationally considered. Tvn^o Lectutes. P^y W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.I). Second Edition. Crown 8 ve, pp. xvi. and 114, cloth. 180, 
os. 6 d. 

HODGSON. — Turgot ; His Life, Times, and Opinions. Two Leotutea, By W. B. 
Hodgson, IJj/0. Crown 8 yo, pp. vi. and S3, sewed. 1870. 2 s. 

HOERNIiE. — ACOAIPARATIVE^GRAALMAR of the GaUDIAN I/AN(nTAO.!EH, with Special 
Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Langnage iMap, and a !rahh.V 
of Alphabets. By A. P. Rudolf HoernIo. Demy 8 vo, pp. 47‘h cloth. 1880, 18s. 

HOLBEIN SOCIETY,—Subscription, one guinea per annum. last of publicationa 
on ai:>pUcatior). 

HOLST.— The OoNiSTiTUTTONAL AND Political History op the United States, 
By Dr. H. yon Holst. Translated by J. J. Lalor and A,. B. Mason. Royal 8 vo. 
■\’’'ol. I. r 60-18.33. State Sovereignty and Slavery. Pp. xvi. and, 506. 1876 . 18s. 

^ —Vol. 1828-1846. Jackon’s Administration--*Annexation of. Texas, Ih>. 

720. 1879. £1, 2s. . ; ‘ 

HOLYOAKEi.—T he History OP Co-op,KRAITON IN England : its ’Idterature and ila 
Advocates.^ By G. J. Holyoake. Vol. I, The Pioneer Period, 1812-44. Crown 

• 8 vo, pp. xii. and 420, cloth. 1875. 63 .—Vol. TI. The Constructive Period, 1845 • 
78. Crown 8 vo, pp. X. and 504, cloth. 1878, 8 s. 

HOLYOAKE.— The Trial op Theism accused op Obktructing Secular Lipjs. Bv 
O. J. Holyoake. Crown 8 vo, pp. xvi. and 266, cloth. X877.' 4 s. 

HOLYOAKE.— Reasoning prom Facts : A Method of Everyday Logic. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Fcap., pp. xii. and 94, wrapper. 1877. ’13.6(1. 

HOPKINS,— Elementary Grammar op the Turkish Language. With n LW Easy 
Flxercises, By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge. Crown 8 vo, i)p. 48, cloth. 1877. 3s. , 6 d. 

HOWSE.—A Grammar op the Grek Language. With which is combined an 
analysis of the Chippeway Dialect, By Joseph Howse, F.F.G.S/ 8 vo, pp. .NX, 
and 324, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6 d. 

HULME.— Mathematical Drawing Instrumknth, and Bow to Use Them. By 
F. Edward Hulme, F.L.B., P\S. A., Art-lMastorofiSrarlborough College, /huthor (>f 
“Principles of Ornamental Art,” “Familiar Wild Flower^!,’’ “Suggestions on 
Floral Dosigti/’ &o. With Illustrations. Imperial lOmo, pp. xvi.-162, clot u 
1879. 3s. 6 d. 

HUMBERT.— On “Tenant I^igHt.” By C. F. Humbert. 8 vo, pp. 20, sewed. 
187o» Is, , ’ 

HUMBOLDT.— The Sprere and Duties of Government. Translated from the 
German of Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt by Joseph C'oultharcl, iun. jPost 8 vo, 
pp. XV. and 203, cloth. 1864. 6 s. 

HUMBOLDT.— Letters of William Von Humboldt to a FemaleFrtend. A com¬ 
plete Edition. Translated from the Second German Bdition by Oatherino M, A. 
Couper, with a Biograjdilcal Notice of the Writer. 2 vola. crown 8 vo, pp. xxviii, 
and 592, cloth. 1867. 10 s. 

HUNT.— The Rpugion op the Heart. A Manual of Faith and Duty. By Leigk 
Hunt. E’eap, 8 vo, pp. xxiv. and,259, cloth, ^s. 6 d. • ' 
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, Dhemioal and GKor/)oiCAL. Essays. 

Edition. 8vo, j^p. :s:xii and 448, cloth. 

HTHTTEB.-^A Comparative Bictionaky of the Non-Aryan LaNohages of India 
AND High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Lirigiiiatic, on the Aboriginal 
Paces. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.E.A.a, Hon. Pel. 35thiiol. Soc., Author of 
the ** Aniids of Kural Bengal.” of H.M.’s Civil Service, Being a Lexicon of 144 
Languages, illa8trs\ting Turanian Speech. Compiled from the Hodgson Lists, 

' Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged with Prefaces and Indices in 
English, Preiich, German, Busslan, and, L.atin. Large 4to, toned paper, i)p. 230, 
cloth, 1869. 42s. 

HUHTSR.—The Indian Mussplmans. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c., Author of the “ Annals of 
Bural Bengal,” &c. Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 219, cloth. 1876. lOs, 6d. 

HUNTER.— Pamtne A$i^>:c'T8 op Bengal Disteiots. A System of Famine Warnings. 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 216, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

HUNTER.— A Stattsttoal Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, ko. In 20 vols. 8vo, 
half morocco, 1877. £5. 

HUNTER, -«~An Account op the British Settlement op Aden, in Arabia. Com¬ 
piled by Capt, F. M. Hunter. Assistant Political Resident, Aden. 8vo, pp. xii. 
ami 232, half bound. 1877. 78. 6d. 

HUNTER.—A Statistical Account of Assam. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 

■ O.I.E., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c. 2 vols. 

8vo, pp. 420 and 490, with 2 Maps, half morocco. 1879. 10s. 

HURST.— History OF Rationalism: embrackig a Survey of the Present State of 
Protestant Theology. By the Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With Aivpendix of 
Literature. Revised and enlarged from the Third American Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvii. and 525, .cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

HYETT,— Prompt Remedies for Accidents and Poisons : Adapted to the use of 
the Inexperienced till Medical aid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.R.S, A Broad- 

. sheet, to hang up in Country Schools or Vestries, Workshops, Offices of Factories, 
Mines and Docks, on board Yachts, in Railway Station.^, remote Shooting 
Quarters, Highland Manses, and Private Houses, wherever the Doctor lives at a 
distance. Sold for the benefit of the Gloucester Kye Institution. In sheets, 21| 

. by 174 inches, 2s. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 

HYMANS.— Pupil Vemia Teacher. Letters from a Teacher to a Teacher. Reap. 
8vo, pp. 92, cloth.^ 1875. 2s. 

IHNE.-,A Latin Grammar for ^GINNERS. By W. H. Hme, late Principal 
of Carlton Terrace School, li^Dool. Crown 8vo, pp. vi, and 184, cloth. 
1864. 3s. 

IKHWANU-S Saf/ ; or. Brothers of Parity. Translated from the Hindustani by 
Professor John Dosvson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 
viii. and 156, cloth. 1869. 7s. 

INDIA.— PuBHCAi’|ONS OF T’HE Archasological SURVEY OF INDIA. A separate list 
on application. 

INDIA.—PuRLIOATlONa OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT OP THE INDIA OFFICE, 
London. A separate list, also list of aU the Government Maps, on applica¬ 
tion. 

INDIA.— Publications of the Geologic.\l Survey op India. A separate listen 
application, 

IVGLEBY.— See under Shakespeare. 

J.N3MAN.- Nautical Tables. Designed for the use of British Seamen. By the Rev, 
James Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 
Derny 8vo, pp. xvi. and 410, cloth. 1877. los. 

INMAN. r-HisTORT of the Engltsm Alphabet ; A Paper read before the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society. By T. Inman, ALD. Svo, pp, 36, sewed. 
1872. Is. 

IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. Conversaiionis on the Bible and Popular Theology, for 
Young People. By A. M. Y. Crown Svo, pp. x. and 138, cloth, 1875, 28. 6d, 
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,NATIONA!L KuMr.WAtA OriiKNTAijA (The).— m jpaper v/rappor" 
X' Anoumfc TjuUan Weigliitu. By K. Thomaa, B.E'.S;: Pp.B4, with a Blatt. and 
Maj5 of the India of Manit. i)s..6d.‘pParfc IX of the TJrfcuki Turkumana/ 

By Stanley Lane Foolt), Coi’pus Christi College©, Oxford. Ihx 44* with (> !*lates. 
93.—Part in, Xiydia. and Porti-ia, from t|ie Earliest Times to tho 

Fall of.tlie Dynasty of tho Acboemenidse.' By Barclay V. Head.> Assistaiit-Keeper 
of Odyrs, British m-useum. l^p. with .3 Autotype Flatefl, ,10s. 6d.*— 

Part XV. The Oohfs of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Bdwiircf Thomas BogerH. Pp. 
.iv.-’22, and 1 Plate. 5s.—Ikirfc V. The Parthian Ctinnago. By Percy Oardnei\ 
.H.A, Pp., iv.-60, and 8 .Aittotypo Plates- 18s.—Part VI-The Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon. By T. vV. llhys Davids, Pp, iv, and 60, and 1 Plato, 
lOa,—Vol. I., cotitainingdihe first six parts, aa specified iibov^. Boyal 4to, half 
houmln. B3, 13s. 6d.'* 

JACKSON.— ETH^ioLoaY Ai^D PmiENOLoaY AS AN AiD TO THE Histortan. By the. 
•late J. W. Jackson. Second Edition. XVlth a IVlenxoir of the Author, by his 
"Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 1875- 4s. Gd. 

JACKSON, — The ShboI^hirE XVobD'Book. A Glossary of Archaic and Ibrovincinl 
Words, &.C., used in the Ooimty, By Oeorgina E\ Jackson, Crown 8vo, wnipper. 
Part I., i)p. civ,-128, lOs. Part 11., pp. 176, 10a. 

JAOIELSKl.—O h Martenbad Spa, and the Diseases Ciirahlo by its 'WAtera* and 
Baths. By A. V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pjj. vhh 
and 186. 'W'ith Map. Cloth. 1871 5s. ' 

JAMISON.—The Ihfe AHD Timeb op Bkhtrahd Dd GuescWN. A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina., Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvi, and vhi, 314, <5loth. 1864. AT, la. 

JAPAN.— Map OF Nippon (Japan): Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers- l^vy B. Henry Brunion, M. I, C. E., F. R. G .S., 1877, In 4 
Sheets, £3; Holier, varnished, £3, lOs. ; Folded, in Case, £4. 

JATAKA (The), together with its Commentary : being talcs of the Anterior Births 
of Gotama Piuddha- Now first published in Pali, by V. Fa us boll. Text. 8vo, 
Vol. I., pp. viii. aiid 512, cloth. 1877. 28s.—Vol. 11., pp. 452, cloth- 1879. 
28s. 

JKNKINS. — Vest-Pocket Lexicon, An English Dictionary of all except familiar 
Words, including the principal Boienbifio and Technical Terma, and I’oreign 
Moneys, Weights and Measures; omitting what everybody knows, .and contain* ■ 
ing what everybody wants to know and cannot readily find. By Jahex Jenkins. 
64mo, i)p. 564, cloth, 1861. Is, 6d. 

JOHNSON.—ORTENTAE llKLIGIONS, AND THEIR HeLATIOK TOXTNIVERBAL HEEialON. 
India. By Samuel Johnson. New Edition, In 2 vols. po.sfc 8vo, pp. 408ahd402, 
cloth, 21 h. 

JOLLY.—See NaradIya. - 

JOMINI.— The Art of War, By Baron de.Jomini, General and Aide'-de-Camp to 
the Emperor of Hiissia. A New Editi(m,witli Ai)pondic 0 fl and Mans, Transhded 
from the French. By Captain G. H. Mendell, and Captaii* w. O. Craighill. 
Crown 8vo, x:>p. 410, cloth. 1879. 9a, 

JORDAN.— Album to the Courbe 'op Lectures on Mktalltjuoy, at the Pari,s 
Central School of A.rt« and Manufacture's. By S. Jordan, O.E. M. T. 8c S.L' Demy 
4to, paper. With 140 Plates, Descri])tion of the Plates, Niimericnl Data, and 
Notes upon the Working of the Apparatus. £4. 

JOSEPH. —Religion, Natural and HevxulEd. A Series of Progressive Lessoms 
for Jewish Youth. By N. S. Joseph. Crown 8vo/ pp. xu.~20(l, cloth. 18fJ. 
3s. 

JUVENALIS 8ATIR.32. With a Literal Englisli Prose Translation and Notes. By 
J. D. Lewis, ALA,, Trin. Coll. Camh, .Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 514, clotln 
1873. 14s. 

KARCHER.— Questionnaire FranoaXS. Ouostions pn French Grammar, Tdiomatio 
Difficulties, and Military Exi>ression3. By Theodore Ktirclier, LL.B, Fourtli 
Edition, ^eatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. Interleaved 

. With writing paper, 5s. 6d. 
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Fuhlishkl by Triihner 

-The Sphut’s Book. ContaiTiiiig tlie iViucipks of Sphntiat T>aotruie oii 
immorbality of the Soul, &c., &o., according to tlio Teiiclungs of Spirits of 
High J>egree, tnuiainitterl tlirongh varioxis ineiliums, collected aiicl sot in order by 
Allen ICardoc. Translated from the 120bh thouaand by Anna Bhickwell, Crown 
8vo, pi>. 513, cloth. 1876. 7a. 6d. 

KARDEC.-The Mehium’s Book ; or, Guide for Mediums and for ErocatioriM. 
Containing tlie Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all kinds of Manifesta¬ 
tions, the Means of Oominindoation with the Juvisible World, the Developmont 

5 of Medinnimity, &o. &o. By Allen Kardec. Translated by iUina Blackwell. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 187Ci. 7s. 6d. ^ 

KARBEO.— Heavek akd Hell ; or, the Divine Justice Vindicated in the Pluraliby 
. of Existences, By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown 8vo, 
l)p. yiii. and 448, cloth, 1878. Ts. tJd. 

KENDRICK.— Greek Ollendorff, A Progressive Exhibition of the Pritmiples of 
the Greek Grammar. By Asahel C. Kendrick. 8vo, pp, 871, cloth. 1870. Os, 

KEYS OF THE CREEDS (The). Third Kevised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 210, 
cloth. 1870. 6s. 

KINAHAN. —Valleys AND their BioLArfON to Fissures, Fractures, and FAT,fLT.s. 
By G. H. Kinahari, M R,I.A., F.1-I.G.S.I., &:c. Dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated. 7ji, 6d. 

KING’S STRATAGEM (The): Or, Th e Pearl of Poland ; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Stella. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 04, cloth. 1874. 2s. (3d. 

KINGSTON.— The Unity of Creation. A Contribution to tlie Solution of the 
Religious Question. By F. H. .Kingston, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 152, clotli. 

„ 1874. 63. 

KISTNER.— Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By Otto 
Kistnor. 4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

KEEMM. —Muscle BEiVTING ; or, Active and Passive Home Gymnastics, for Healtiiy 
and Unhealthy People. By C. Klemm. With Illustrations, 8vo, pp. 60, 
wrapper. 1878. Is. 

KOHE.— Travels in Canada and through the Stateh of New York and 
Pennsylvania. By J. G. Kohl. Translated by Mr.s Percy Sinnett. Revised by 
the Author. Two vols. post 8vo, j)p, xiv. and 7*94, cloth. *1861. ill, Is. 

KRAUS.—Carlsbad and itis KxVTUral llKALiko Agents, from the Physiologica.! 
and Therapeutical Point of View. By J. Kraus, M. D. With Notes Iniroduetory 
by the Rev. J. T. Walters, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1880. 5 h. 

KROEGER,—The Minnkstncer OF Gebmanv. By A. E. Kroeger. Fcap. 8vo, pp, 
290, cloth. 1873, 7s. 

LAOERDA'S Journey to CAZEMBEin 17'9S. Translated and Annotated by Captain 
R. F. Burton, F. R.G.S. Also Journey of the Pombeiros, &c. Demy 8yo, pi). viii. 
and 272., With Map, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

LAjSART,— Collection of Italfan and English Dialogues. By A. Lanari., 
Fcap. Bvo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1874. SsI^Od. 

tA14 D.—The PhinOIPles of Hebrkw Grammar. By J. P. N, Land, Professor of 
Logic and Metuphy^'sic.sin the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Reginald Ijane Poole, Balliol College, Oxfoi’d. Part I. Sounds. Part II. 
Words. With Large Addition.s by the Author, and a new Preface, Crown 8vo, 
pp. xx.'iind 220, cloth. 187*6. 7s. 6d. 

LANK— Selections from the Koran. By Edward William X^anc, ITon, Doctor 
of Literature, Leyden; Translator of ■“The Thousand and One Niglits;” Author 
of an “ .Arabio’hlnglish Lexicon,” &c., &o, A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
•wjth an Introduction by Stanley Lane Poole. Post 8vo, pp. cxii.-“127, clotli. 
1879, 93. 

LANGE,—xV History of Materialtsm. By Professor F. A, I..ange. Autborised 
Trhnslntion from the German, by Ernest C. Thomas. To be completed in 3 vols. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Vol. L Second Edition. Pp, 350. • IS78. lOa. 6d.-Vol. IL 
Pp. viii, -398. 1880. lOs. Od. Vol. Ill, in the Press. 

LATHE (the) and it.s Uses; or, Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal, 
iiicludiug' a descrijition of the most modern appliances for the Ornamentation of 
Plain and Curved Surfaces, &C.. Fifth Edition. With additional Chapters and 
Inde.x. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth, 1878. lG.s. 
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^»k.UN —MvT^;urAr.s FOi), Xiukslatino from E>roLjBH'iN'rd FRE^fCiij 

-ahorfc Esaa.y oix Transla,tioR, foliowed by a Graduated KSel^cbimi in Prose airdVew. 
By Ij. Le-Brun. Fiftiv Eclitiott, Beviaed and conected by Henri \ im liaun. 
Post 8 vo, pp. xii. and 2(i4, cloth. 1B74. 4». 6 d. 

LEGHMERE.—T HE Great Canon of Si Andrew of Cftxom ’BraJislated by Cady 
Leobmere. 8vo, pp. 42. :L875. Sowed, Is. ; cloth, ^is. Od. 

LEB.-^Tedtistrations of the pHYSiOLOftY OF Rbltoion. Iu Sections adapted for ; 
the Fart I. By Henry Lee, F R.O.S.-, %n>Brly : 

Surgery, Royal College ot\Surgeons, &c. Crown $vo, pp. viu.-.w08, cloth. i««U. 
"3s.'6d. • '*■' ' 

LEES.—A PRACTiaAD Guide to Health, and to the Home Treatment _of the 
Common Ailments OF Life; With a Section on Cases of Emergency, and IL'Jts 
to Mothers on Nursing, <fec. By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.S. Crown 8 yo, pp. dd4, 
stiff covers. XB74. 3s. , . . , . i 

LEGGE.—The Chinese Classics. With a Trnnsiatifm, CriticM jnd 

Notes, Frolegomena, and copious Indexes. By James Legge,J.).p,, of the lam- 
don Missionary Society. In 7 vols. Royal 8 vo, Vols. l.-V. in EigUt Iitrts, 
published, cloth. .€3,28. each Part. , ’ ^ ^ ^ 

LEGGE.—The Chinese Ci.assios, translated into English. AVith Preliimnary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Eeprockxoed for 
the Author’s work, containing the OrigiilalText. By James I^egge P.0. 

8 vo, YoL r. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. ^ Ihird Edition. I P vl 

and 338, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d..Vol, IL Works of Mencius. FP-W 4^' 

cloth, Pla.—Vol, in. The She-Kiiig; or, Tire Book of Poetry. Tji), vi.-and43^, 
cloth. 1876 , 12 b. . ' 

LEGGE.-CoNFUCiANrBM IN Rkl.ation to CHRiftTrANiTV. A Papef read before the 
Missionary Conference in Shatighai, on May Ifth, I S/7. By Rev. Jamos Legge, 
D.I)., LL.D., &c. 8 vo, pp. 12, aewed. 1877. Is. 6 d. ^ 

LEIGH. —The Rfugkvn of the "World. By H. Stone Leigh. J2ino, pp. xii. and 
66 , cloth. 1869. 2 s. 6 d. 

LELAND. —The Bueitmann Ballads. The only authorised Edition, Complete in 1 
voL, including Nineteen I^dlads, ilhistiTiting bis Travels in 
printed], with Comments by Fritz Schw.ackenliammer. By Chatiea (j.-. Lelmia. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii, and 292, cloth. 1873. 6 s. 

LELANB,— The Musio Lesson of Confucius, and other Poems. By Charles G. 

Loh'ind. Fcap. 8 vo, pp. viii. and 168, cloth. 1871. 3«. ud. 
LELANB.-Gaudeamus. Humorous Poems translated from the Ge naan of J<>8^d|x 
Victor (SohClfei and others. By Charles G. Leland. 16md, p»p. 176, cloth 18^2. 
3a. 6 d. ' •' ^ 

LELAND.— The Egyptian Sketcii-I^ook. By 0. G. Leland. Crown 8 yo, pp. vni. 

and 316, cloth. 1873. 7a. 6 d. rt t i i 

LELAND.— The English Gipsies and their Language,^ By Cbarlea G. Leland. 

Second Edition.^ Crown 8 va, pp. xvi. and 260, cloth. 1874. 7s. txi - ^ 

leland.---English Gipsy Songs in RoMMANY,Aviih Metrical English Trnimlationa* 
By Charles G. Leland, Professor B; H. Palmer, and Janet i uckey. Crown 8 vo, pp. 
xii. and 276, cloth. 1876. 78. 6 d. m -i- T?'' i. 

LELAND.-Fu-Sang j OB, The Discovery of AMiSRicfA by Ohineae Buddhist Pnests 
in the Fifth Century. r>y Oharlea G. Leland. Crown 8 vo, i>p. 23.4., cloth. 18ro. 

LELAND.— PinaiN-ENGLisn Sing-Song; or, Bongs end Stories in the Ohira-EnsUsh 
Dialect. 'W''iih a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Cirwn 8 v 0 , pp. vm.'and 
140, cloth. 1876. 5s., * . _ 

LEO.— Four Chapters of North’s Plu'Iarch, Containing the Lives of Cains Mar- 
cius, Coriolanus,' JuTina Caesar, Marous AntoniuS; ^»d Marcus Lintus,*as Sources 
to Shakespeare’s Tragedies^ CoriohmuR, Julius Cajsui^ and .Antony 
patra ; and partly to Hamlet and Tirnon of Athens. • Photohthographed J}?® 
size of the Edition of 1595. AFith P/je.face, Notes coimyarnug the Text of the 
Editions of 1679, 1595,, 1603, nncl 1612 and Kefereiice Notes to the text of the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare. Eilited Professor F.A.^eo,! h.l).,ymc-l resi¬ 
dent of the New Shakesjieare Society ; ^Member of tbe Direckny oCtbe Gm 
Shakespeare Society ; and Lecturer at the Acadeinrof Modern 1 ^^^lojogy atBerliH. 
Folio, pp. 22,130 of facsimiles, balf-morocCo. Library Edition (Inmtcd to *.o0 
copies), £1, lU. 6 a. ; Amateur Edition (50 copies on a. superior large haxid^ 
paper), £3,3s. * , 
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I^KEMONTOFF.—Thi: DliifON. B,y Micluiel LeniWntoff. TnmsIaUa from the 
by A. Condie Stephen. ’Witb an illustration. Demy 8vo, pp. 85, cloth. 
1875,, 5s. 

I^ESSINO.—Lettbhs ojt BvBbTOLATBy. By Gotthold Ephraim I-essing. Traiislat^nl 
fiovn the Oerinan by the late H. H. Bernard, Ph, D. ovo, i)X). 184, cloth. 1802. 5s. 

LESSINO.—Hls Life akd Weittngh. P>y James Sime, M.A. Second Edition. 2 
ypla. Post 8vo, pp. xxii., 828 ; and xvi., 358, cloth, with Portraits. 18711. 21s. 

LETTERS ON the "WATt between Oebmany and E'raNce. By Mommsen, Strauss, 
Max KiiUer, and Oai'lyle. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, x)p. 120, cloth. 1871. Ss. 6*d. 

LEWES. — PiiOBi.EMS OF Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes, First. Serie.s: 
T)io Foundations of a Creed* Vol. I.,‘Demy8vo. Third edition, i)p. 488, Cloth. 
12s.-~-Vol. II., Demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth. 1875. IGs, 

LEWES.— PROBivf.MS OF Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Second Series. 
The Physical Basis of AIini>, 8vo, with Illuatrations, x>p.^ 508, cloth,. 1>77. 
16s. Contents.—The Mature of Life; The Nervous Mechanism; Animal Auto¬ 
matism ; The Refle,x Theory. 

LEWES.—pRoii,LEMS OF Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes, Third Scries, 
Problem the First^The Study of Psychology: Its Object, Scope, and Method, 
Demy 8vo, pxr. ^00, cloth, 1871). 7s. Cd. 

LEWES.— Problems op Lkee and AIind. By George Henry Lewes. Third Sen-iea. 
Problem the Second -Mind as a Function of the Organi.sm. Problem the Third -- 
The Sx))icre of Sense and Logic of Feeling, Problem the Fourth - The Sxdiere of 
Intellect ami Logic of Signs. Demy 8vo, pp. x,-500, cloth. 1879. 15$. 

IIBEARIANS, Transactions and Phockedings of the Conference op, held in 
lA:)ndbn, October 1B77. Edited by EdAvard B. Nicholson and Henry K. Tedder. 
Imperial Svo, X)p. 276, cloth. 1878. £1, 8a. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, Transactions anVl Proceed- 
iwgs of the First Annual Meeting of the, held at Oxford, October 1, 2, 3,1878. 
Edited by the Secretanes, Henry R. Tedder, .Librarian of the Athefioeum Club, 
and Eimoat 0. Thomas, late Librarian of the Oxford Union Society. Iirrpei'ial Svo, 
PI>, viii,-l92, cloth. 1879. £1, 88. 

LITTLE FRENCH READER (The). Extracted from “ The Modern Frencli Reuthor.’* 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, pP-H 2, cloth. 1872. 2s. 

LLOYD and Newton,—3?russia’8 Retbesentative AIan. By I'. Idoyd of the 
Universities of Halle and Athens, and W. Newton, F.R.G.S. Crown Svo, i-in 
648, cloth. 1875. lOs. 6d. 

LOBSCHEID.—CiiiNii^E AND English Dictionary, arranged according to the Radi¬ 
cals. By W. Lobscheid. 1 vol imperial Svo, pp, 600, cloth.' £2, Ss. 

LOBSCHEID.— English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Ihmti and Mandarin 
Pronunciation. By AY. Lobscheid. Four Parts. Folio,-pp. viii. and 2016, boards. 

£8, SlJ.r; 

LOVETT.— The Life and Struggles of "Witliam Lovett, in his iuir.su\t of Bread, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some short account of the different Associations 
he belonged to, and of the Oxunions he entertained. Svo, pii, vi, and 474, cloth. 
1870. 5.S. 

LOWELL.—The Bkhadv Papers. By James Russell liowell. Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. A Reprint of the Autbonsed Edition of 1859, together with the 
Second Series of 1862. First and Second Series in' 1 vol. Fcax>., pp. lx viii.-140 
and lxiv.-190, clotb, 1880. 23. 6tl 

LUCAS-— The Children’s Pentateuch : With the Hephfcerahs or Portions from 
the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Children. By Mrs. Henry Lucas. Crown 
■'Jvo, pp. viii. ppd 570, cloth. 1878, 5s. 

LUDEWIG.— The Literature of American Aboriginal Language.®^, By Hermann 
E. Ludewig. 'VVith Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. 'rurncr. 
Edited by Nicolas Trubner. Svo, px>‘RRd 258, cloth. 1868. lO.s. 6d. 

LUKIN.—The Boy Engineers ; What they did, and How they did it. By the Rev. 
•T. Lukin, Author of “ The Young Jfechanic,” &c. A Book for Boys ; 30 EngraV'* 
ings. Imperial l6mo, pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

LUX E TENEBRIS; or, The Testimony of Oonsotousness. A Theoretic Essay. 
Crown Svo, px>. 376, with Diagram, cloth, 1874. lOs. 6d. 
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The CoNVKiiBATioK OP A Som; WI17I &^>T): ATiiRovlic^^^^ B 3 Henry 
MMcCoiriiac*-, M.I). 16mo, pp. xvi and 14i:> cloth. 1877, 3s* 6 d* ' 

HACKA7.~-GAi^LTC' Etymou’CY OP THEEx^rflUMH Lanocage. By Charles Maolcay, 
LL. D. Iio 3 'ai 8 vo, pp. xxxii. ttiu! 604, olobh. 1878. 42s. 

MABIXUNO,—The Causes ani^ OrRHA'rxYE TiiEATMEMt op BCpuytehn’s T'Tkgkr 
C oN'rKACTJOX Dr. Ofcto W. Madehm^. Lecturer of Surgerj’ at the ITuiver^ 
sUy, and^ Assistant Surgeon at the University Hospita]., Bonn. 8 vo> pp. 24,, sewed. 

MAHAPARINIBBANASTOTTA.—See under 

MAHA-VIRA-CHARITA; or, The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. An Indian 
Drama in Seven Acta, Translated into English Prose from the Sanskrit of 
Bhavabliilti. By John Pickford, M. A. Crown 8 vo, cloth. 5s, 

MALET.— INOIDE.VTS IN THE BioOraphy OP Dgst. By H. P. Mnlet, Author of 
“The Interior of the Earth/’&o. Crown 8 vo, pp. 272, cloth. 1877. Gs. 

M7.XKT."— The Beginnings, By H. P. Malet, Crown 8 vo, pp. xix. and 134, cloth. 
1878. 43. fid. 

MALLESON.— Essays AND Lectures ON Indian Historical Subjects. By Colonel 
G. B, Atalleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Crown 8 vu, pp. 348, cloth. 1876. 5a. 

MANIPULTJS TocABULpRUM. A Ithyrning Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Pebor Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphttbetioai Index, by Heniy B. Wheatle^L. 
8 vo, pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 1867. 14s. 

MANCEUVRES.— A Rethosbect of the AUttimn Manceuvrbs, 1871. With 6 I’kns'. 
By a EecluHO. 8 vo, jip-"^lii. and 133, cloth. 1872. da. 

MARIETTE-BEY. -The Monuments op Ui^ter Egypt; a trhnalafcion of the 
“Itineridro de la Haute Egypte” of Auguste Mnrietie-Bey. Ttnuslated by 
Alphonse Mariette. Crown 8 vo, pp, xvi. nrul 262, cloth. 1877. 7 k. 6 d. 

MAEKHAM.— QinoHUA Grammar and Dictionary, ^ Contributions towhrdfl a 
(Trainmar and Dictionary of Qiiicbna, the Lartgiiago of the Tncas of Peru. Ool- 

! looted by CiemetAisR. Markham, F.S. A. Crown 8 vo, pi>, 223, Oloth, £ 1 , 11 . 0 . fid. 

MARKHAM.— Ollanta : A Diumk in the Quichiia Laaguage. Text, TransUtioTi, . , 
and Introduction. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. Crown 8 vo, pp. 128, clotb. 
1871. 7s. fid. 

MARKHAM.— A Memoir OP THE .Lax>Y Ana DE Oborio, Countess of ClutACon, and 
Vioe-Quoan of l*eru, A.i). 1020-39. With a Plea for the comet spelling of the 
Obinchona Genua. By Clements B. Markhiun, C.B., Meinbor of the Irnpeviiil Aca¬ 
demy Naturfe Ourioaonim, with the Cognomen of Chinch on. tAmAilI 4tc>, pp. xii.400. 
AVith 2 Cvdoured Plates, Map, and ZltustrationH. Htindsomely bound, 1874. 
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MARKHAM.—A MfiBroiR ON the Indian Survey.s. By'Clements, R, Markham, 
C.B., F.K.S., &o., Arc. Published by Order of H. M. Socrekry of StateIvjdi'i 
in Council. Illustrated with Maps. Second Edition., Imperial 8 vo, pp. xxx. 
and 481, boards. 1878, lOs. fid. 

MARKHAM.— Narratives of the Mission of George Bogt.e to Thjbt, and of the 
Journey of Tlioinas Mn.nning to Lhasa. Edited with Notes, J-'U lutroductioii, and 
Lives of Mr. Bogle ,and Mr. Manning. By Clements R. Miirkbarn, C.B., F.lv.B. 
Second Edition. 8 vo, lyp. clxv. and 302, cloth. With Maps and IllnsU’ations, 
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MARMONTEL.— Belts AIRE. Par Marmontel. Nou voile Edition. 12mo, pp. xii. 
and 123, cloth. 1867. 28. fid. 

., MARTIN AND Tbubner.—The Current Gold and Silver Coins op ali. Countries, 
their Weight and Fineness, and their Intrinsic Value in Kug^ph Money, >v'th 
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Dimerick Cathedral. Crown 8vo, iip. 124 cloth. 
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MINOCHOHERJI.— Pahla^h, GujArati, and ENGLiaH Biotionary. By Jaraashji 
, l)a.stur MiaochcherjI. Vol, 1., with Photograph of Author. 8vo, pp. clKxii. and 
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HITRA.— Buddha Gaya : The Hermitage of Bilkya Muni. By Ra.jendralala 
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MOCATTA.— Moral Biblical Gleanings and pRAOTroAL Teachings, Illustrated 
by Biographical Sketohe.s Drawn from the Sacred Volume. By J. L. Mocatfca. 
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by Ch. Cassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 224, 
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Senior Coui{,-iE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 418, cloth, 1880. 4s, 

MORELET.— Travels IN CENTRiVL America, including Accounts of some Regions 
unexplored since the Conquest. From the French of A. Morelet. by Mrs M. I, 
Squier. Edited by E. G. Squier. 8vo, pp. 430, cloth. 1871. 8s. 6d. 

MORFIT.^A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture op Soaps. By Campbell 
Morfib, M.I)., F.O.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the Cniverflity 
of Maryland, With Illustrations. Demy 8vo^ pp. xU. and 270, cloth. 1871. 
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MORFIT.—A Practical Treatise on Pure Fertilizers, and the Chemical Con¬ 
version of Rock Guanos, Marlstones, Copvolites,^ and the Crude Phosphates of 
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M.I)., F.O.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University of Alary- 
land. With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 547, cloth. 1873, £4, 4s, 

MORRIS.— A .Dercriptivk and HiSTORiOAL Account of the Godayery biaTUicT, 
IN THE IhUJ-siDENCY OF MADRAS. By Henry Morris, fomiorly of the Madras Civil 
Service, author of “ A History of India, for use in Schools,’' and other works. 
With a Mif!(p, 8vo, i>p, xii. and 390, cloth. 1878, 12s. 

MOSENTHAL. -Ostriches and Ostrich Farming. By Julius de Alosenthnl,. 
Oonsul-Gener,al of the South African Republics for France; late Member of the 
I.egiaiative Council of the Cape of Good Hope, Ac.; and James Ediauivd Hurting, 
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With 8 full-page illustrations and 20 woodcuts. Koyid 8vo, pp. xxiv.~246, cloth. 
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MOTLEY. --John Lothrop AIotlet : a Memoir. By Oliver AVeinlell Holncjcs. 
English Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth.. 18784 6.s. 

MOHAMMED. The Liee of AIuhammed. Ba-sed on AIuTuaninod Urn Ishak. By 
Abd El Malik Ibn Hisharh. Edited by Di‘ Ferdinand Wiistenfeld. One volume 
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MUIR.— Extracts xhiom the Goran. In tlie Original, with English rendering. 
Compiled by Sir William Muir, Jv.C.S.I,, LL.D., Author of “Iho Life of 
Mahomet," Crown 8vo, i>p. viii.-64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 
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BANBKiaT TEXTfi, on ilio Origin and Xiistory of the -P^nple of 
-XitttfeTi^heir Religion and Institutions. ^^Vdleoted, Translated, and Illustrated by 

Y"V‘/^MytWrai the Oi-igin ef Caete, T»ith aii Inquiry 
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T-ol. II, The Trans^Hinudayan Origin of the Hindus, niaV their Atfinity with the 
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The Vedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of latri- Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authoritr. Second Mition, revised and 
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Yol IV. Ooinparison of the Vedio with the later representation of tho primuwl 
■ ■ Indian DeitiGs. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. xvi. and i)24, olptb. 
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Ideas, Life ami .Manners of the Indians in the Veche Age, '8vo, pp* xvi. 
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THAK&.tATi0N8 PUOM Sabbkbit Wbttees. With an Introdiio.- 
tion, Yrase Vorsions, nud Parallel Passages {rora Clnssical Authors. By J. Muir, 
O.I. E., B.C.Ij., IB.l)., Ph.B. Post 8vo, pp. xUy.-rfTb, cloth. 1^9. Ms. 
MTimER.—T ub Oimuvkio Constitdfmts of Pi-ante< ANB YitoMABMi Substances, 
and their Oheinioal Aimlysis. By Dr. (5. 0, Wittstein. Authormeil Iranslatiou 
from the German Original, enlarged with numerous Additions, by Baron ieul. 
von Mueller, O.BI.O., SI. tit Ph.D., F.B..S. Crown Svo, pp. -xviii. and 332,, 
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HiiLtEB.—OuTUNJi! Dictionary, for the TJao of Missionaries, and 

of Kuiguage. With amintroduction on Hie^pr^^l^ 


English Alphabet ii^transcribing Foreign Xianguagea. By I). Mft.x Muller, M. A. I he 
Volibulary compiled by J ohn Bellows. l2ino, pp. SOB, morocco. 1867. /s. 6d. 

By F. Alax Aldllei’j-M.A. Fcap. , 


MU.hLEE.—L eofube ON Buddhist Kmn.isivr 
8VO., sewed, 1869. Is. 
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ovo., seweti, j.b. ? y •» a. 

xihtm ^--The Saobed Hwins of the Bbahmfns, as preserved to us in the olaest 
coihoLu of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita. 'IVanalatedaud exphuued, by 
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; F. Max Mailer, m.A., reuowox 

logy at Oxford, Foraign Member of the Institute of Fran«, «,«. &o. Vol ^ . 
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MIILLJE;Y. .'^^GerMan GE^^a in an .Engl.ish Betting. Translated by dane Mvilley. 
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NAGANAKDA' OB, Thk Joy op THE Bnake AVorT/T>, A Buddlnat Drama in .live 
Aotf^lV^^^ Trose, with Explanatory Kotea, .from thaj^ansknt 

of Sri-Har»hn-BeTO, by. Putmor p.oyd, B. A. With au Introduotiou by Piofe.ssor 
Cowell. Crown 8vo, pp. xvl. and 100, cloth. . r ui- 

NABIEK_Folk IiOriEl oi', Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Soothuid wiuiin 

Wi^h ku Appmidix, showing the proV^bk;relation of the. mo<km 
F^stkals of Ohfistmns, May Day, Bt. John « Day, and Hallo^Ye en, to ancient bun 
and Fire WdT’sbip. By James Napier, F.B.S.E., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. vu. and 
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NAKABlYA BHAKMA-SASTRA; OB, The translated, for 

the llrst time, from the unpublished San.^skrit original. By Di. Julius 
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Crown Svo, pp. ,.XXXV. and 144, cloth. Ibib, 10s, 6d. 

HEVIJ.L.-'Hand List of Molluso.a in th,e Indian Mia.sETjM, CALCUTiLV. By 
Geoffrey Nevill, C.M.Z.S., &c., First Assistant to the Bupenntendent of the 
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branchia. Bvo, pp, xvl-388, cloth. 1878. lo.s. . o . 

KEWMAN.^Xectures on Political Fconomy, By F. V . Newman. Post 8vo, pp. 

Vi. and 342, cloth. 1851. 5s. ^ ^ , 

‘M'PV/MA'Nf -. Tup Odes OF HoRACEL Translated into iJnrhyined Metres, with Intro- 
"^o&u-aiii to By Neuman. Second Edition.' Pott 8vo. pi*. ^xi. 

and 247, cloth. 1876. 4s. 
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Arnold. By F. W» Kewinan. Orowu 8vo> pp. 104, stiiT cover;:;. 1861. 2i<. 6d. 

NJBWMAK.—• Hiawatha i Remlevod into Iditin. With Abiidgmeid;. By F. WV 
Newman. 12mo, pp. vii. and 110, sewed. .l<862. 2s, 04 

NEWMAK. --A Hibyory Op the Hebivew Mona hoiiy from ilio Administvation of 
Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By F. W. Newman. Third likiitiou. Crown 
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KKWMAN.---B;tCA8KB of Faith ; or, Passages from the Histoiy of my Creed, New 
BdHion ; withlleply to ihrofeesor Henry Rogers, Author of the “ Eclipse of Faith. 
Crown 8vo, px>' viii. and 212, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 

KEWIVIAK.-^-A Handbook oir Modern-Akabto, consisting of a Pragtical Grammar, 
with numerous Examples, Pialogues, ami Newspaper Ex tracts, in Eutoi>eau 
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NEWMAN. -‘TiiANsriATiONB OF Enot.i'bh Poetey into Latin Thrbe. Designed as 
Part of a New Method of Instructing in Latin. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, 
X^p. xiv. and 202, cloth. 18(58. Os. 

KEWMAN,—TheSoul : Her Soitows and her Aspirations. An Essay towanls the 
Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. By F. W, Kewniaq. 
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NEWMAN. - The Iliad of Homer, faithfttlly translated into Hnrhyincd KngBsh 
Metre, hy F. AT. Nowman,. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi. and 384, cloth. 1871. 19s, (Jd. 

NEWMAN,—A, Bicitonaby of Modfuk Ajoaiho. L AngXo-Arahic Dictionary. , 2. 
Anglo-Arable Vocabulary. 3 Arabo-English Bictionury. By F. W. Newman, 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. xvl ami 376-4G4, cloth. 1871. Is. 

NEWMAN.— Hebrew Theism,^ By F. AV^. Newman, Boyal fives pp. viii. and 172, 
Stiff wrappers. 1874. 4a. 6d, 

NEWMAN. -The Moral Influence of Law. A Lecturo by F, AT Newman, May 
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NEWMAN.—Stn AoaINST God. An Anniversary Discourae* preached at Clerheu- 
wdl Unitarian Free Church, St John’a Square, Lmiayn, on Sunday morning, 
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NEWMAN. —Religion not History. By F, AT, Newman. Foolscap, pp. 58, i>a.i>Qr 
wrapper. 1877. Is* 

NEWMAN.—MoiiNiND FiiAYmRS iK the Household of a BKUEVEa in God. By F, 
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NEWTON.— The Operation of the P.vtent Laws, with Suggestions for their Better 
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NEWTON.— -Patent Law and Pkaotice: shewing the mode of obtaining and 
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-TfiE CaI'E AND ti'S and otlier Essays;l>y 

... by Professor B; Hoble. Crown Svo^ pp. vil\, and 4U8, olotU. 18M. 
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BOIErX^ '• A ErnsNOH Coqp.* 3 K in Ten Lessons. By Noiiit, B. A. Lessons 
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fe, Demy 8vo, pp. ISO, cloth.. 1874. hs. 
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M rWe of tllcombe, Kent. .Hditcd by Professor Palmer, M.A. of B . 
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in Syria, down the Tigris, India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mongolia, tlm 

■United States, the Sandwich Islands, and Austtaksia. Demy 8vo, pp, 6*i4, olobli. 
1^75. 14s. .p ■ ■ 

EOUTLEDGE.—English Rule AND Native OpiNtOH IN Indlv, 

in 1870-74. By James Koutledge. 8vo, pp. x. and 338, cloth. 1878. .lOs* oa. 
ROWLEY.—O HNiTHOLOCticAL MiscELLA NY. By Gcorge Ro wIcy Dawson, M. A., P S. 
Vol. I. Part 1, 15s.—Part 2, 20s.—Part 3, Ids.—Part 4, 20s.^ ^ ^ 

Yol II Part 6, 20s.—Part 6, 20,Part 7, 10a, 6d.—Ikrt 8,10s. 6tl.—Part 9, 
10s. 6d.-Fart 10, 10s. (Id. . . 

Vol. Ill, Part 11, 10s. 6<i—Part 12, lOs. Gel.—Part 13, lOs. 6d.—lart 14, JOa. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OP LONDON (THE).--CATALOODffi OP SOlENTtl-’ld pAFEftS (1800- 
1863), Compiled and Publislied by the Boyal Society of Loinion. Immy 
cloth, per vol. Tl, in half-morocco, £1. 8s. ; 'Vol. 1. {I8b7), .A bo Cluitel, j>l>. 
Ixxix. and 960: Yol. II. (1863), Ooaklay---Grayclon, pp. ij. ^ 

HI. (1869), Gmitheed—Lexc. pp, v. and 1002; VoL. lY. (1870), L Hardier de 
Briitille—Pozzetti. pp. iv. and 1006; Yol. Y. (1871), Praag--iizxam. pp- 
and 1000: Yol. VI. (1872), Tkalec-Zyliiia, Anonymous and Additmrn^^^^ ivp. xi 
and 763. Continuation of above (1864-1873); \ ol. YII. U^ 7), A to Hyrtl. } i. 
xxxi. and 1047: Yol. VIII. (1879), Ibaftez-^wicky. pp. 1310- A ot the 
Publications of the Royal Society (Separate Papers^ from the Phdoaophical 

Trani?actions), on application. •' _ ^ ^ ^ 

RUNDALL.—A Short AND Easy Way toWbitb Enoldsii as Spoken. Methods 
Bupkleet Facile d’Ecrire le Franv‘ais coinme on k Park. ^d^ 

Wexs^i Deutaoh zxi Sctireiben wie man es Spricbt. ^ By J. B. Bund all, C^itihcated 
Member of the London Shorthand Writers’ .Association, od. each- 
SAMAVIDHANABRAhMANA (The) (being the Third BiAhTnana) of the Sama Veda. 
Edited, together with the Commentary of SAyana, an .Enghsh Iranahdion, Intio- 
duction, and Index of Words, by A. 0, Btmiell. Yol h and 
with Introtluction. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxviii. and 104, cloth, lc.73. U», m. 
SAMUELSON.—Hlstory of Drink. A Review, Social, Scientific, and Political By 
James Sanmelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
8vo, i)p. x.xviii. and 288, cloth, 1880. 6s, 

SAND.—MoLXiiRB. A Drama in Prose. By George Snnd,^ Edited, with Notes, by 
Th, Karcher, LL.B.. 12mo,,pp. xx. and 170, cloth, 1868. 3s. bd. 

SAPPHO: A Tragedy, in Five AoTb. By Stella, Author of “The Kinpik Strata¬ 
gem,” Ac. Fifth Edition. With Steid Engraving. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 132, 
cloth. 1879. 28.61. 
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„fi^'I^TORIirS.—M exico. LancJiicaiJSS Bopuktr Sk^ By (1 SSartOriua. 

Bdited jby l>r. Gaapey, With EiigiwingSy from Sketchoa by M. Bugeiidus. 4to, 
pp. vi. 202, clofcb giU. 1859. X8a. 

^n'owbh Japanese DrcTXONAKY of 'I'HE Spoicen BANGtiAOTG. By 
Emest Mason BatoAV, Japanese Secretary to H. M, Xegation at Yedo, and Isli ibashi 
Maaaluita of t he Imperial Jaj)anese Foreign Oftice* Second Edition, iinpenaj 
32mo, pp. xr. ana 4l6, cloth. • 1,279. 12s. Od 
SAYOK.—-An As3TP1an QitAMMAK for Comparative Purposes. 

M. A., Peliow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. 

1«S, cloth, isn. 7a. 6d. 


By Af H. Sayco, 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 


SAYCE.—The Peinoiples of ComPaeative Philology. By A. H.*SaTce, M,A. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1874. lOs. 6d. 

20.HAIBtX.,-.-AN JlsHAY Oil THE Systematic TbxUning of the Body.—B y 0. H. 
Schaibl:©, H.lb, Ac. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
first centenary festival of Erederick L; Jahn, with an Etching by XI. Herkomer. 
Crown 8ro, pp. xviii. and 124, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

SCHILLER,—The Betdh op Messina. Traushated from fchb German of Schiller in 
Phiglish Yerse, By Emily Allfrey, Crown 8vo, pp, vih. and 110, doth. 1876. 2s. 

SOHXA0INTWEIT.—BuodhisH in Ttbkt : Illustrated by Literaiy Jlocuments and 
Obiects of Baligioua Worship. By Emil Sohlagintwcit, Lll I), With a folio Atlas 
of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of .ISTative Print in the Text. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 
404. 1863. B2,2s. 

SCHLBlCHEIi.-^.A Comfenhtum of the OoMrARATivE Giiammar of the Tndo- 
EUROPE 4 IN, Sanskrit, Geekk, and Latin Languages. By August Schleicher. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Ohr. 
aoll,, Camb, 8vo- Part L, Phonology. X^p, 184, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d . Part IT., 
Morphology. Pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1877. (Is. 

SCHULTZ,.-1Tniveh«a.l Pollab Tables (Complete ITnited States). Coyeriiig all 

Exebanges between the United States and Great Britain, Prance, Belgium, 
SwitmTand, ItEvly, Siialu, and Germany. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo. cloth. 
1874. 15s. 

SCHULTZ.—Unh^besal Interest and General Peecentage Tables. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise oh the Currency of, the World, and numerous 
examples for SglLInstruction. By 0. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SCHULTZ.~-ENgltsm German Exchange Tables. By 0. lY. H. Schultz. YVifch a 
Treatise on the Ouri-ency of the YYorkt. Svo, boards. 1874. 5s, 

BCHWBNPLER.-«-r-lNBTiujOTi(>NS FOB Testing Teleorafh Lines, and the Technical 
Arrangeineuts in ,pfticea. Written on behalf of the Govermnent of India, under 
the Orders of tho Director-General of Telegraphs in India. By Louis »Schwon« 
dler. 'Yol. L, demy 8vo, £48 xT-, cloth. 1878. 12s, Yol. II., demy 8vo, pp. xi* 
aiid 268, ddh. J880. 9s. ^ ^ ir' 

SCOOUES.—Faust. A Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated into EngHsh Verse, W 
WilHhfhi Dalton Scciones. Pcap., pp. vi-230, cloth. 1879. 58, 

SCOTT.—Tue English Lieb OF Jesus. By Thomas Scott. Crown 8 yo, tm* xxviii, 
and 350, cloth. 1879. 28. Gd. 

SOOTUS.—A Note on Mr. Gladstone’s “The Peace to Come.'* By Sootus. Svo, 
X>p. 106, 1878. Cloth} 28. 6d ; paper wrapper, Is. 6d, 

SELSS.—Goethe’S Minor Poems. Selecteil, Annotated} and Be-arranged. By AlBert 
M. Sclsa, Ph.l.>. Crown 8m, lip. xxxL and 152, cloth. 1876. 3s 6d. 

SERMONS NEVER PREACHKI).“—By Philix> Phosphor, Crown, 8vo, pp, vi. and 124, 
cloth. 1876. 2s, 6d. 

SEYB.—California and its Eesouroe.s. By 13. Beyd. 8vo, pp. 168, with Plates, 

rploth. 1668. 8 m. Gd. 

SHABWEIiL.' -A System OP Polittoal Economy, By John Lancelot Shadwell. 
In I vol. 8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 1877. 18s. 

SHABWELL, -POLITIOAL Economy for the People. By John Lancelot Shadwell, 
Author of “A System of Political Economy.” Eei^rinted from the “Labour 
Kowa.” Pep., i^xK vi. and 154, limp cloth. 188(>, Is. Gd. 

SHAKESPBAEE^S Cnntijrie op Prayke j being Materials for a History of Opinion 
on Shakespeai’c and his Wrks, culled from Writers of the First Century after 
his Bise. By C. M, Inglcby. Medium 8vo, pp. xx, and 384, Stiff cover, 1874. 
Al, Ifl, Large paper, fcap. 440, boards, £2, 2s. 
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:EAKEf}PKABE.---HEitMENEtfTrO0 ; OR, Tek Stir,L XyroN, Bein;;? my Essay 
the Eeetonvbioii ol SbakespeaiVs Text. By 0, M. Iiigldm M.A., LL.t)., of 
Trinity OollegG, Cambridge. Small 4to, pP-i68, boards. 187o. hs. 

RHAKEaPEARE-*--THE Maf AND THE Book. I*art I. By 0. M Ingloby, M.A.., 
LL.I). 8vo. 6s. ' ^ 

SHAKESPEARE.—anew Vaetorvm EditionOf Shakejwpeaue. Editod by Horace 
Howard Furness. Boyal 8vo. Vol, 1. Borneo and Jiiliel Pp. jxin. and dtO, 
cloth. 1871. 18s.-Tol II. Macbeth. Pp-xix. .|87d.^ , 

III. and IV. Hamlet, 2 toIs. pp, xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. dUs.- 'Vol V. 
King Lear. Pp. vi.-OOl 1880. ISs, 

SHAKESPEARE.— Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems. By Mrs. H. It l^’ur^ 
nesa. Boyal 8vo, cloth. IBs. * 

SHAKSPERE SOCIETY (THE Hew),— •Subscription, One Cniiiioa per antinm. List ol 
Publications on application. 

SHEKBING.—^riiB Sacred Citt or the Hindus. An Accoimt of Bonare-vin 
Ancient and Modern Times. By the Bev. M A Sherring, M. A., Llj.D.y 
Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzbidward Hall, H.C.L, V ith Illustrations. 
8vo, pp. xxxvi. and o88, cloth, 

SHEREINa.- Hindu Tribes and Castes; together wilh an Account of the 
Mohomedan Tribes of the North-West Frontier and of the Aboriginal Tnbos ot 
the Central Provinces. By the Kev. M. A. Slierring, M.A., LL.B., Lend., icc, 
Vol. II. 4to, pp. lx vin. -STO, cloth. 1879. JE2, 8a. 

SHEERING. —The Hindoo Prr.GBiM9. By Bov. M. A.. Sherring, M.A., LL.I). 
Crown 8vo, pp. 120, cloth, 1878, ha. 

SHIELDS.- The Final Philosophy ; or. System of Perfectible Knowledge issuing 
from the Harmony of Scionc© and Beligion. By Charles W. Shiel(3»,JD.D., i ro- 
feasoT in Princeton College. Koyal 8vo, pp. viii. snd 610, cloth. 1878. l<,s. 

SIBREE #TtiE Great Atocan Isia-nD. Chapters on Madagascar. A Foindar 
Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, and Explora¬ 
tion of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany ; and in the Origmi and 
Divisions, Oustoins and Longuage, Superstitions, Folk-lore, and lleligimxs Belienv 
and Practieoa of the Different Tribes. Together with Illustrations of Scripture 
and Early Church History from Native Habits and Missionary Experience. ^Bjr 
the Rev. James Bibree, jun., I'.R.G.S., .Author of '^‘Madagascar audits People, 
Ac. 8vo., pp. xii.-272, with Physical and Ethnological Maps and Four Illustra¬ 
tions, cloth, 18'79. 12s. 

SIBBENTOPF. - The German Cahubaphxst. Copies for German Handwritlrig. 
By E. Siedentopf. Obi. fcap. 4to, .sewed. 1869. Is, 

SIMCOX.— Natural Law : An Essay in Ethics. By Edith Siincox. flecond Edi¬ 
tion. Post 8vo, p}>. xii. and 372, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

SIME.— Lessing. His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M. A. SecoiulEdifcioiu 
2 vols. post 8ro, pp. Xxii.-328 and xvl.-358, cloth, with Portraits. 1879. 21s., 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE.-- The Dramatio trjjiTiES in thePkkbk.vT Day. By E. Simpson- 
Baikie. Thir d Edition, i’cap, Svo, pp. iv. and 108, cloth. 1878. 28. 6d, 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE.— The Internawonal Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmmi 
in English, French, and Gcriuan. By Edwin Bimpson-Baikie, 8vo, pp. iv.“284, 
cloth. 1880. ISs. 

SINCLAIR.—The Messenger : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Foolscap 
8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1875. 6s. , 

SINCLAIR.—Lovbs’s Tutiogy ; A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Crown Svo, 
pp. 360, cloth, 1876. Ss. 

SINCLAIR. r"THE Mount ; Speech from it» English Heights. "By Thomas Sinclair, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 302, cloth. 1877. 10s. 

SMITH.— The Divine GovEitNMRNT. By S, Smith, M.D, Fifth Kdition. Grown 
Svo, pp. xii. and 270, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

SMITH.— The Recent Depuf^sbion of Trade. lkaf^Natur« its CyuBes, and the 
Remedies which have been suggested for it. By Walter'B Smith, B.A., New 
Conege. Being the Oxford Cobden Priae Essay for 1879. OroWn 8vo, pp. vi. 
108, Moth. 18^ 33. 
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—The i\BOBiG;XES OF ViotobIa. With Notea rolating to tho Tfivhit« pf 
^'the NativpaoE other Parts of Australia arid Tafuuaiua. 

.c urSs for the Government of Victoria. ^By B. Brough Sniytlh h.G.b.. 

kc.i A;c. 2 Yols. royal 8yo, pp. tail-4.84 and vi.-and 450, Ataps, Xlates, and 
Woodcuts, cloth. 1878. £3,38. 

SKOW—x\, T«EOL,OGiCf»*^PoHTiCAL Tbeatise. By G. T>. Snow. Crown 8vo, pp. 18U, 
cloth. 1874. 48. Gil , _ ^ 

SOLVING -^Diotiska : An ■ifiTiatorical and Critical Sui’vey of the Literature of Ger¬ 
many, from the Earliest Peviod to the Death of Goethe, By Gustav Soiling, 8vo, 
pp. .icviii and 358. 1863, 10s. 6d. m i x i i 

SOLOTa.-SELEOT Pas8A0i«> prom THE Wobksop Shakespeark. Translutecland 
Collectk Gernmn and English. By G. Soiling. 12mo, pp. L>5, cloth. 1866. 
Ss. 6d, 


SOLLINO.-^AIacrrTH. Kendered into Metrical German (with Eiiglisdi Text ad¬ 
joined). By Gustav Soiling. Crown 8vo, pp. IbO, wrapper, 187b. da, hd, 
SONGS OF THE SEOTTfO TM Enollsh Vpikse. ' By G. E. W. Crown 8vo, pp. iv, and 
‘ 134, cloth. 1877. os. 

SOITTHALL—The Epoch of the Mammoth and the ApPARrcroH op Man opo^ 
^ eLtm. By James 0. Southall, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8yo, pp. xu. and 4o0, cloth. 

Illustrated. 1878. lOs. 6d, 

S011THAIX.-THE Becent Origin^ of 

Modem Science of pre-Historio Archeology. By James C. boiithail, 8vo, pp, 
606, cloth, niuatmted, 1875. 30 h. ^ 

SOUTHESK,—Jon AS Eibher. A Poem in Brown and ‘Wh i te. By the Lari of .Soutli- 
eak, K.T. Second Edition. 12nio, pp. ix. and 244, cloth. W6. ta. 

SPEDDING.—The liiFH AND Times of Francis Bacon. 

of his Occasional IVritings, by James Spcdding. vols, post 8vo, pp. xx.-i 10 and 
xiv.-708, cloth. 1878. 218. 

SPINO^iA.—B enedict x>e Spinoza : hia Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By B. 

AVillia, M.D. 8vo, pp. xliv. and 648, cl. 18/0. 21s. 

SPITHTBAL EVOLUTION, An Essay on, considered in its hearing upon Modern 
Spirituniism, S<dence, and Religion. By J- P- B* Crown bvo, pp, loO, cloth. 
1879, 3 h. . 

SPRUNEK.-*-I>» Karr Won Sfrdneh’s Histobico-Geocraphical Hand-ate as, 
contiuniiig 26 Coloured Maps. Obi. cL 1851. 15s. 

SQXIIEE.—Honduras ; Descriptive, Historical, Sqirier, 

ALA., F.S.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, c). 1870. Ja. 6d. 

STATIONARY OFFICE.— Publications op Her Majestv’s Stationery Office. 

Liyifc on application. , tt* i 

STEimAN.-Oxi'OllD: Its Sooial and Intelioatual Ufa. With Remarks ami Hints 
on Expenses, the E.Kanrination3, the flection of Books, &c. By M. M. 

Stedmhn, B.A., IVadham College, Oxford. Crown bvo, pp, xvi. aiui/;08, cloth. 

1878. 78.6d. , . r 1 

STEELE.- An Eastern Love Story. Kusa JAtnkaya i A 

Poem, ndth other.Stories. By Th. Steele. Cr. 8vo, pp. xu. and 260, cl. 1871. 63 . 

ftTENT—T he Jadf Ch ablet. In Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Bpngs, 
(from ^ By G. C. .Stent, M.N.O.B.B. A.S. Post 8vo, pp. 

viii. and 168, cloth. 1874. 6.s. 

STENZLER.—Soo Gautama. 

STOKES.-GoiW 5 H 0 A-Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosaes: Erose and \6i-se. 
Edited hy Whitley Stokes, 2d Edition. Mod. 8vo, pp. 192, cl, 18/2. lbs. 


fik OKBS.—BeUnans AIeeiasek. The Life of Samt Meri^ek, Bishop and t/Onfessor. 
A CuTTiish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley fetokea. 
Mei 8vo, pp. xvi. and 280, and Facsimile, ol. 18/ a.. l.)s. 

STEANOE. — ^Thf. Bible ; is it “ The AVord of God ? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 

Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 384, cl. 1871. 7 h. 

BTEANGS.- Th.e Speakhr’s Commentary. Beviewed hy T. Lf^Strange. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. viii,^and 159, ol. 1871. 2s. 6d. m x at 

STRANGE. —The Df,vfxopment of Creation on the Barth. By T. L. Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-110, cloth. 1874. 23. 6d. 
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AWC}E,-~Th.k LBfjEKns OF THR Old XJB3S^TA!tjF.NT. By T. B. iSkanije. Demy 
I)^). xu.“;:]44, cloth. 1874. 5«. 

STRANaE.~~THi3 SouROKS and Bevel^pheiW OF By Thomas 

Lomisden Strange. Demy 8vo, pp. xs.*-256, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

STRANaFOED.-<-.OR:iGlNAL limEilS AND BaPKRS 01*' THE LaTE VlS WONT STRANFORD 
DPON PBilologtoal AND KiNDBED SuBjEOT. Edited bv TiscouiitOss Btrahffford. 
Post 8vo, pp. xjdi. ami 284, cloth, 1878. 128.(3^, < 

STEAtMANN%-THii Tragic ALL Histoeie op Hamlet, Piunoe ctF Dmmmm. By 
William Shakespeare. Edited according to the first lu'iwted Copies, with the variou s 
Headings and Critical Notes. By F. H. Stmtmann. 8vo, pp. vi. and :120, ed. 
3s. 6d, 

STRATMANK. --A Dictionary of the Old KNaLian Lan(jti acii. Compiled from 
Writings of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fift<Sontli Centuries. By 
F. H. Sfcrutmann. Third Edition. 4to, pp. x. ami 652, sewed, 1878. 30s. 

STUBIBS OFiMiN. By a Japanese. Crown Svo, pp. 124, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

SWEET.-•-HiRTORY of EngLIvSH SOundb, frony the Earliest Period, inclluHna' an In- 
vestigation of the General Laws of Sound Oliange, and full Word Lists. By 
Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-164, cloth, 1874. 4a. (kl. 


TALBOT.— Analysis op the Organisatton of the Phusstan Army. By'Lienten- 
ant Gerald F, Talbot, 2<li Prussian Dragoon Guards. Boy, 8vo, pp. 78, cL 
1871. 3s. 

TAYLEE.— A Retrospect of the Kfxioious Lipe of England j or, Ohirroh, 
Puritanism ami Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayleiy B.A. Second Edition. Be- 
issued, with an. Introductory Oliapter on Recent Development, by James Martineau* 
LL.D., D.D. Post 8vo, pp. 38«l, cloth. 1876, 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR.— Prince Drokahon i A Lyrical Drama. Bv Bayard Taylor, Small 4to, 
pp. 172. Handsomely bound in white vellum'. 18/8. 12s, 

TECHNOIiOGHCAL DrcTiONARY of tho Terms employed in the Arts and ^Sciences: 
Architecture, Civil, Military, and Naval; Civil Engineeibig, including Bridge 
Building, Road and .Rjiilway Making; Mechaivioit; Machine and Engine Mdklug ; 
Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smeltir.g; Artillerv; 
Mathematics; Physic.^; Chemistry ; Mineralogy, &o. With.a Preface by Dr. K. 
Karmarsch, Second Edition. 3 vols, 

Vol, I. German-EngUsh-French. 8vo, pp. 646. 12a, 

VoL I.T. English-Gennan-French, 8vo, pp. 606, .ISs. 

Vol. in. French-GerimamEnglish. 8vo, pp. 618. 123. 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.— A Pocket IVictionaht of Technical Terms 
used in Arts and Manufactures. English-aermau-French^ Defltach*:^>;tJgli9ch- 
.Fianxdsisch, Franvmis-Alkraand-Anglais. Abridged from the above Techno¬ 

logical Dictionary by Kumpf, Motiies, and Unverzagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. 3 vols. aq, 12mo. Clotlvl2s. 

TEGNER.—Esaias Tognbr’s-FiltHof’s Saga. Translated L-om'the Swedish, with 
Notes, Index, and a short x^bsfcract of the .Northern Mythology, by Leopold 
Han\el. Crown 8vo, pp. vi-280, cloth. 1874 78, 6d. With Photogvaplno 
frontispiece, gilt edgesy lOa. 

THFjCtrE FjUNt’ATS Moderne.— .A Selection of Modorn French Plays. Edited by 
the Rev. P. H. B. Brette, B.I>.; O. Caaaal, LL.D. ; and Tli. KaY«aer, LL.B. 

Serm\ in 1 rol. or. 8vo, cl, 6a,, containing— 

Charlotte Corday. A Tragedy. By .F. Ponaard. Edited, with English No.;,os 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor 0. Oastal, XJLD. Pp, xii. and 1^. Sepa¬ 
rately, 2». 6d, 

Diane. ADramainVer.se. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Note.s and 
Notice on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Pp. xiv. and 146. Separately, 
2s. 6d, 

Le Yoyage X Dthppe, A Comedy in Proso. By WaMard and Fulgonce. Edited, 
witli English Notes, by the Bev. P. H, E, Brette, B.D. .Pp. 104. Separately, 
2s. 6d. 



Fcap. 8 vo, pp. XX. and 


PiMislied hy 

JRE FRAKpXXB Modbbhk— 

Second Series,, tv. Svo, cl, 60 ., containing^— 

MoTjfeRE. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, -with English Kotea 
and Notice of George Sand, hy Th. Karoher, XjL.B. 

170, cl. Separateh^j 3.s. Od 

Ijjs Aristoohaties. a Comedy in Verso. By Etienne Arago, Edited, with Eng¬ 
lish Notes and Notice of .Etienne Aiago, by the Bev. P. H, E. JBrette, B.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap, Svo, pp, xiv* and 236, cl. ►Sopuratoly,As. 

8 vo, cl., 6 s., containing*—, 

LE3 F’apx Bonshommes. a Comedy. By Theodore .Barn^,re and Erne.st Ca- 
pendu. Edited, with English Notea and Notice on Barrihro, by Professor C. 
Ctisaal, LL.l). Fcap, 8 vo, ]>p. xvi, and 304. 1868. Separately, 4s, 

L’Honjseur et j/Aegent. a Comedy. By Francois Ponaard. Edited, with 
English Notes and Memoir of Pon.sard, by Professoi* 0. Cassa!, LL.D. 2d 
Edition, Fcap. 8 vo, pp. xvi. and 171, cl. 1869. Separately, 3s. 6 d. 


I^ost 8 yo, pp. xviii. 


THEISM.—A, Candid Examination o.f Theism. By Physicus, 
and 198, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

THOM.— St Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, An attempt to convoy their 
Spirit and Significance. By the Bev. J. H. Thom. 8vo, pp. xii. and 408, cl, 

ifel. fw. 

THOMAS.— Early Bassanian Inscriptions, Seals, and Coins, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 
Babeh, Sapor I., and Successors. With a Critical Examination and Explana¬ 
tion of the celebrated Inscription in the H6.ji6,bad Cave, demonstrating that S.‘i].ior, 

. the Conqueror of Valerian, was a professing Christian, By Edward Thomas. 
lllusti*ate(i. 8vo, pp. 148, cl. 7a. 6d, 

THOMAS.— The Chronioles of the Pathan Kings op Dkhlt. Illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Bemaivis. By E. Thomas, F. 11. A.S. 
With Plates and Cuts. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 467, cL 1871. 28s. 

THOMAS. -The Bevenue Bbsouroes op the MugHal Empire in India, from 
A.D, 1593 to A. D. 1707 . A Supplement to “The Chronicles of the PathAn Kings 
of Delhi.” By E. Thomas, F.B S. 8ro, pp. 60, cl. 3s. Od. 

THOMAS.— Sassanian Coins. Commu»icatcd to the Numisinatio Society of 
liomlon. By E. Tbomaa, F.B.S. Two Ptu'ts, 12mo, pp. 43, 8 ITates and a Cut, 
»d. r:«. 

THOMAS„--Jainism ; OR, The Eaicly Faith op Asoka. With Illustrations of tho 
Ancient Boligions of tlie East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. To 
which is added a Notice on Bactvian Coins and Indian DatCvS. By Edward 
Thomas, F.B.S. 8vo, pp. viii.-24 and 82. With two autotype plates and wood- 
cuts. 1877. 7s. 6a. • 

THOMAS. -^The Theory and PraotIIve op Creoi.b Grammar. By J. J. Thomas. 
8vo, pp. viii, and lof), hd». 12s. 

THOMAS.— Kecords of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscriptions, AVritten 
Histm’y, Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Chapter on tho Arabs 
in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.B.S. Folio, with a ITute, pp, iv. a)id 64, cloth. 
14a. 

THOMAS,— Boyhood I.Ayb. By William Henry TBomas. ISmo, i^p. iv. and 74, 
• cloth, 1877-; 2s. 6d, 

THOMSON.— Evolution and Involution. By George Thomson, Author of “Tho 
World of Being," &c. Cro wn 8 vo, pp. viii.-206, cloth. 1880. 60 . 

THOMSON.— Institutes op thp] Laws of Ceylon. By 11011 x 7 Byerley Thomson, 
Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 2 vols, 8 vo, pp. xx. 
and 647, pp. xx. and 713, cl. With Appendices, pp, 7L 1866. i;2, 23. 

THORBUEN.— BanniI ; OR, OuR Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Tborburn, F.C.S., 
Settlement ^f 6 cer of the BannCx District. 8 vo, pp. x,-480, cl. 1876, I 83 , 



A Catalogue of Iforlcs^ 

..'E.*-->I>rPLOJirATARiuM ANQ-LKJtrM Au‘. Baxoktoi. a Collectii'n of . - 
^ iirtera, from the i*(5ign of King J51fchelh<:'rht of 1Cenfc> Bcy., to thht 
iam the Conqueror. Oohiaining: I. ISUscAhmeoiis Charters. II. ’VFi0H, III, 
(IHilda, lY. Manunuaaion.n And Acqmt^Ances, Tranalatiou of fchq Ahglo- 

Saxon. By the late Ben janiih Thorpe, IVtenibev pf t he Boyal Aendenvy of Soienco^i 
at Munich* and of the Society of .Netherlandish Titeratiire at Leydon, 8vo, pp, 
xlii. and,«82, cl 1865. El, Is, 

THOUGHTS OH LOGIC; or, the S,lSr.LX. Propositional Theory, Crown 8vd, pp. iv. 
and YG, cloth. 1877, 2a, 6d. 

THOOrGHTS ON THEISM, with Suggeatjona towards a Swvice in 

Harnidny with Modern Science and Philosophy. Sixth Thou&aiul Kevised and 
hlnlarged/ 8vo, pp. 74, sewed. 1879. Is. 

TIHLB. --Outlines gu the History of Helioion to the Spread of niE TOxYy.REAL 
Belicixonj^^, by 0, P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch, l>y J. Eetllii Oarpenter, 
At. A. Second Edition. Post Bvv), pp, xx. and 250, clotii. 1830. 7s. 6d, 

THURSTON.,—FexctiON AND LuJrRTOATioN, Determinations of the Lawa arid Co- 
efficients of Friction by now methods and with new apparatus. I'yPtobcrt H. 
Thurston, A.AI., O.E., &o. Crown 8vo, pp, xvi.-212, clodi- 1879. 6a. 6d. 

TOLKAUSEN.—:A Synopsis op the Patent Laws Of A^ABioti.s CoimTRiE.s. By A. 
Tolhauaen, Ph.D. Tliird Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, «1. 1870. Is. 6d, 

TONSBERG.—iSToRWAY. lUuatratod Handbook for TraYellers. Edited by Oharlea 
Tonaberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Alaps, and Supplement. Crown 
8 vo, pp. Ixx,, 482, and 32, cloth. 1875. ISs. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL WOEKS.—A Li.ht OF txie vabxohs Works preparrD at th;k 
Topooraphical and Statistical Department of the AYar Office, may be 
had ou application, 

TORRENS.’—Empire in A.Sia. How we came by it. A Book of Confessions, By 
W. M. Torrens, M.F, Alcd. 8vo, pp. 426, cl 1872. 143. 

TOSOANI.•--Italian Conversational Course. A New Atethod of Teaching the 
Italian Language, botii Theoretically ami Fraotically. By Giovanni Toscani, Ih’o 
tbssor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen’s Collr London, 
Eohrth Edition. 12mo, pp.^xiv. and 300, cloth. 1872. 5 h. 

T0SCANI.--1taltan HeadIno CoObsk., By G. To.<ican!. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1875. 4.s. 6d. 

TOULON.-^Its Ai>VANTAOEa as'a Winter Residence fob Inv/iltph and Others. 
By an English Resident.. The proccjed-s of thii? pJimphlet to he devot6<j, to the 
English Cnurch at Toulon. Ciwu 8vo, pp. 8, sewed, 1873. 6d, 

TRUbnER’S Amebxoan and Oriental Literary IIloord. A Begister of the most' 
important Works published in .North and Soatli America, India, Chipar 
th e Britisli Colon iea. With Occa.sional Notes on Ger m an, Dn toh, Danish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and liu-ssiaii Literature. The object of the Pub¬ 
lisher in issuing this publication is to give A full and pji,rticulnr account of every 
publication of importance issued in America and the East. !3maU 4.to, 6d, per 
number. Subscription, 5s. per volume. 

TRUBNEE,—Trubner’s Bibliographical Guide to American Thteraturk : 
A Classed List of Books published in the United States of Anverioa, from 1817 
to 1857. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, ami Ainhahetioal Index. 
Compiled and Edited by Nicolas Triibner. In 1 vol 8vo, half bound, pp. 750. 
1869. 18s. 

TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES 

Essays ON the Sacred Language, Writings, and' Belxgion of 
THE Parsis. By Martin Haug, Fh.I)., late Professor of Ssinskidt and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. 
Edited by E. W. West, Ph.D. Post8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. 
16». 

Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dharama- 
pada. With Accompanying Narrativea. Tran.«ilate7i from the Chinese 
by S, Beal, B.A.,Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chities^ Uid* 
versity College, London. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 176. 1878. < 3 . 6d, 
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ORIBWTAL SEKim-.-continued— 

The Huhtoby of Ikutan LiTEiiATXiiiB. By Albreciifc Weber. TraTiB- 
lated from tbe Ge^rnmn by John Manh, M,A., a«d Dr. Tlieodor Zacha- 
rlae, with the Author’s saiiotion and assistance. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 
368. 1878.18s. 

A Bketch of the Hodkun I/ANCuages of the East Indies. Acoom- 
paiiied by Two Language Maps, Classified List of .f.ungiiagea and 
Dialects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Robert Cast, 
kte of and Hon. Librarian of R.A.S. Post 8vo, cloth, 

pp. xii, and 198. 1878. 123. 

The Bihth of the Wae-GoD: A Poem. By KiilhlasA Translated 
from thd Baiishrit into p]nglish. Verse, by Ralph T. H. Griftiths, M.A,, 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Post Bvo, cloth, pj). 
xii, and 116. 1879. 6s. 

A Classical Dictionary of H.tNDU MYT.HOLoaY .an.d History, Geo¬ 
graphy and LiTEim’u he. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S.., late Professor 
in the Stuff College. Post 8vo, pp. 432, clotb. 1879. lOs. ^ 

Metrical Translaitons from Sanskrit Writers ; with an Introuuc- 
tion, many Prose VersioTts, and Parallel Passages from Olaasicat 
Authors. By J. Muir, C.E.L, D.C.L,, &c. Post 8vo, pp. xliv,!-376, 
cloth. 1879. 14s. 

Modern India and the Indians; being a Series of Impressions, Kofces, 
and Kssaya. By Monier Williams, D.C.L., Hon. LL. D. of the University 
of Calcutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable additions* Post 
8 vo, with lllustiutions and Map, pp. vii.-368, cloth, 1879. 14s, 



The Life or Legend of Gaud ah a, the Buddha of the Burmese, With 
Annotations, the Ways to iNeibban, and Notice on the Pliongyies, or 
Burmese Monk.s. By the Eight llev. P. Bignndet, Bishop of .Hamatha, 
Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 
pp, XX.-3G8 and viii,-326, cloth, 1880. 21s. 

Miscellaneous Bssay.s, relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H- Hodg¬ 
son, late Biitish Minister at Nepal. 2 vols,, post 8vo, pp. viU.--408, and 
viii,-348, cloth. 1880. 28s. 

SELEOTroNs PROlU THE KORAN, By Edward William ,Ijane, Author of an 
“ Anibio-Bnglish Lexicon,” &c. A NW Edition, Eevised, with an 
Intro(b>ctiou. By Stanley Lane Poole. Post 8vo, pp. cxii.-174, cloth. 

; 1879 . 93 . 

Chinese Buddidbm. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of “China’s Place in Philology,” “Kehgion 
in China,” &c,,’ &c. Post 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

The following works are in piTparatioii 

The Jataka Stories. With the Commentary and Collection of Budd¬ 
hist Fairy Tales, Fables, and Folk Lore. Tniiislated from the original 
Pali by T, W. libys Davids. Vol. I. The lirst part of the Conmmntary 
contains the most,complete account we yet have of the Life of Buddha. 
Post 8vo. 

Buddhist Kecori)8 op the Western World, being the Si-Yu-Ki by 


clodi. 

The Gulistan; or, Bose Garden of Skeku Mushliu’d-Din Bx\m op 
Shiray/, TrauHlated for the first time into Prose and Ve,y3e, with «n 
lutroductoj y Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atisjh Kiidah, 
by Edward B. Eastwick, F.K.S, M.B,A.S.,&c. Second Edition. Post 
8 yo, 

Oriental Eeligtons in their Belatioh to Universal EctIgion, By 
Samuel Johnson. First Seotiou-dndia,, Second Section—Onina. In 
4 void,, post 8vo. 


ftwtsi-ff 
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V TRlfBKEIf/S ORIENTAX SEBaES cmiiinued'- 

The Poems 01 )'Havt 5^ »F SHxkAZ, TraiialatM towv 
Engliah Vorse hy E. H. Palmer, M.'Avj Prufessox of .Mabic iu tbe .'Uni¬ 
versity of Cmiliridgo. Post 8vo. 

India?? Talj:3 feom Tibetan Souitdisa. Translated from ilie Wetetti 
into Gevinat), -with Introdttotioba by Anton Sobiefner, of the ImiH'ibu 
Academy of St. Petersburg. Betidorod into Engliflib with :?lotes, by W, 
K. !S. Kalston. Post 8vo» 

OT6EB.--A Snout Cut to Reading : Tlio Cbilcrs Eilat Book of Lessons. Part I, 
By VV". H. Unger. Foitrtli Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 32, cl. 18r3i 5d. In folio 
febcotH, Pp. 44. Sets A to B, lOd. each j set E, 8d. 1873. Complete, 4». 
SequeTj to Part 1. and Part II. Fourth Editio/i, Cr. 8vo, pp; (H, ol. 1873. 6<l 
Parts I. and II. Third Edition. Doiny 8voj pp. 78, cloth. ,1873. Is. 6d. 

URGEB.-^IV, H. UNGEida doNTINUOk3S0.l’Phla4KNTAUT WRTmd,MoD desigimd 
to impart not only a good husincjss hand, but oorrectness in transoxibing. Qhlong, 
8vo, pp. 40, atill coYers, 1874. 6d. 

uirGEE. --The STCDBNTk'B Book: Being Solectioins froin Ofhcial Corre- 
spondoneo. Reports, &c. ; for Ekercises in Reatiing and Copying Murmscripts, 
Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, Dictation, Precis, Indexing, and ,Digesting, 
and Tabulating Accounts and Beturns. Coinxiiled by W. li. Unger, polio, pp. 
100, j)aper, 1875. 4a. 

tJHGEFv.~T\vo Hundeed Tests in English Oethooeaphy, or Word dictations, 
Compiled by W. H. Unger. FooIsCai>f pp. viii, and 200, cloth. 1877. la^ Od. plairi, 
2a. (id, interleaved. 

UNGEE. -The ScRii'T Peimeb: By which one of the remaining difficulties of 
Cliiildreri ia entirely removed in the first afcagoa, and, as a ounsecpiorme, a coniilder- 
able saving of time will be effected. In IVo Ports. By W, H. Unger. Part 1, 
12 mo, pp. xvl. and 44, cloth, 6d, Part II., pp. Olf, plotb. 5d, 

UNGER.—pRELTMINARY WORD pICTATIONS ON THE lvDLte.S FOR >SPEIXlNa. By W. 

H. Unger. 18ino, pp. 44, cloth. 4d. 

URI0OE0nEA.- - MAr()TEOA OolombiaNa : Catalogo de TWos lo3 Mupae, Pianos, 
yistaa, &a.V relativo.s a la Arn(5riea*Espahola, Brnsii, e Islas odyacenteH. ArrC- 
glada cronologicawelite i precodida do una iiitrodnccion sohre la historia cartogm- 
fica cle America. Por ol Doctor Eziequiel Uricoechea, de Bog6ta> Nvieva Granada, 
8w, pp. 232, cl. 18G0. 6s. 

VAITANA SUTRA: Tee Ritual of the Atharva Tkda. ESilod, with Critical 
Hates nnd.Indices, by Dr. II. Garbo. 8vo, pp. viii. and 130, sewed. 187L: 5s, 

VAN C.\MPKR.—The Dutch in the Arotic Seas. By Samuel .Kichard Tan 
Cnmpen, author, of “Holland’s Silver Feast.” 8vo, Yol. I. A .Dutch, Arctie 
Expedition and Route. Third Edition. Pp. xxxvii. and 263, cloth. 1877. 16s, 6d, 
Yol. II. in ^preparation. 

van DE WEyfiE.—CHOIX D’OPUSCULERpHtLOSOPHIQlfES), HteTOEIQUES, P 0 LTITQUE 8 
15 T Ln'TJftHAlREa de Sylvain Van de W.=}yor, PrecCdfes d’Avunfcpi'opos do rEditeur. 

. Premiere SIjrie. Crown 8vo, pp. 374. Eoxburgho stylo. 1863. lOs. 6d. 

‘DEUXibiiE SitRiE, Crown 8VO, pp. 502. Boxbnrghe style. 3869. 128, 

^Proisieme S#.rie. Crown 8vo, pp. 391. Koxbnrghe style. 1875. lOs. fid. 

QUATEifijM.K SArie, Cr.Qwri 8 vo, pp. 366. Boxburghe Btyle.'; 1876. 10s. 6d". 

VAN lAUN.—G rammar op the French Langdaoe By H, Van Bann. Partii 

I. and IT. Accidence and 8»yntax. 13th Edition. Or. ovo, pp. 151 and 120, c^. 

I874w 4a. Part ill. Bxerciaem 11th Edition. Cr, 8vo, pp. xii and 285, c’: 
1873. 38. 6d. ’ 

VAN LAUN..-Ia?9onb GRADUKF.a r > F . Traditction et de Lecture ; or, Graduated 
liessons in Tranalatioh and Reading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotatums 


oil HiBtoiT-, Gcograpli 


ISOa 5a 


iplty, Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and 
i Van Laun. 4th Edition. 12mo, pp, viii. and 400, cl. 


VARDHAMANA’S GANARATNAMAHODADHI, with the Author’s CoTmimmt.ary. 
Edited, with Cxitical Notes and Indices, by JuBiis Eggeling, Ph.D. Part I. 8vo, 
pp. xii., 240, wrapper, 1879, 6s,. 
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By a Loyer of iTaioro, ^'oolsoa]> 8vo, ppt. viii. aivtl 


AJS^ 'StMONifit’s I^Ew Method to BisAt), Write^ and ,S?iuk' ths 
LAKG lJAaF 4 > Adapted to Ollendorfli’s SyatoAu Post 8vo, i)p. 558, cloth. 

ICliV. Post 8ro, pp. 174, cloth. 4a. 

VBLAS3QtJ‘EZ.~-A jOlOTIONARt OF THK Sl'ANlSH AND BNGLTSIH LANOXJAOEfH. For 
the IJso of Young Learnera and !l>av0ll©r8. By M. Velaaquea; tie 3 a Cadena. 
In Two I*art.% I, SpaBiah-JEngliah. II. Euglish-Spanisli. Crown Sro, pp. viii.- 
84G, cloth. Wa 7a. Od. 

VEIASQBBX—A FrOn^ounoinxj. DictjoNart of the Spanish and EnoEish Lan- 
GHAtiES. Composed from the dictionaries of the Spatiiah Academy, Torrcos, and 
Saivii, and Webster, Worcester, and Walker. Two Paiis in one tlu'dk volume. 
By M, VelaStpiez d© la Cadena. Eoy. 8vo, pp. X280, cL 1873. £‘1, 43. 

VEIiASQUE^.—Kew Spanish BeaDeb: I’assHges from the most approved authors, 
in Proao and Verse. Arranged in progressm’i order. With Vocabulary. ByAl, 
VelttSciuoz do k OiWena. Boat Svo, pp. 352, cl. 1888. 6s. 

■VEI.AS0tfE2l.»—A n Easy iNtiiOBTicirioN to Spanish Conversation, containing all 
that is ue<}ossa.Ty to make a rapid progress iii it. Particularly designed for 
T>erson 3 who have littlo time to study, ’oi* are their own instructors. By At 
Yelasquois de la Cadena. 12mo, i)p. 150, cl. 1863. 2 h. 6d, 

VERSE8 AND VEltSELETS. 

88/cloth, im 28. 6d. 

VICTORIA GOVERNMKNT.«-1»ubiaoations OF the Gxivernment of Victobta. 
1/ht on application, 

VOGEL.—On Beer. A Statistioal Sketch. By M. Vogel, Fcap. 8vo, pp, xii. and 
76, cloth limp. 1874, Ss. 

■WAPFLARB AND Fpegence.-~L'f; Voyage A Dieppe. A Comedy in Prose. By 
Watllard and Fnlgence.' Edited, with Notes, by tho Hov, P, H. E. Brette, B.D. 
Or. 8vo, pp. 104, cl. 1867. 2a. 6d. 

WAKE.— The Evolution of MoiiAtiTY. Being a History of the Development of 
Mof.^1 Culture, By C, Bfcamland Wake, 2 vola. crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-606 and 
sii,«-474, cloth. 1878. 218. 

WABKLYN AND Chapwan,—Water Analyshs. A Practical Tmiti.so on the 
exaniination of potf;i>le water. By 3. A. Wanklyn, and E, T. Chapman. Fifth 
Edition. EntirelT-. rewritton. ByJ. A. Wanklyn, M.R.0.8. Crown 8vo, pp. x, 
and 182, cloth, 1879. hs. 

WANKLYN.—Milk Analysts ; a Practical Treatise on the Examination of Milk and 
its Derivatives, CrcHm, Butter, and Cheeao. By J. A. 'Wanklyn, M.R.C.S., &:o. 
Crowa 8vo, pp. viii. and 72, cloth. 1874. 68, 

WANKLYN.—Tfa, OoirFKE, AND CoooA, A Practical Treatiao on the AnRly!3i.s of 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Mat(? (Paraguay Tea), &o. 'JBy J, A, Wanklyn, 
M.RC.S., &c, Crown 8vo, pp, viii-66, cloth. 1874, 5s. 

WANKLYN.— Bread and B’loub. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of Bread 
and Flour. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C*B., &c. Irtprepampion, 

WANKLYN,—Air. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of Air. By J. A. Wank¬ 
lyn, M.B.O.B., &o. In ZJ^'f'eparaUon^ 

war office.—a Li.st of the tarxous Military Manuals and other Works 

PUBLISHED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE WaR OFFICE, may be had OR 
application. 

WARD.—Ice : A Ijecfcur© delivered before the Keswick Litemy Society, and pub- 
Imhed by reiiuost. To which is appended a Geological Dream on Skiddaw, By 
J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. 28, sd. 1870. Is. 

WARD.~- Ei.ementart Hatoral ITilLOBorHY ; being a ; Course of Nine Lectures, 
»peoiallj adapted for the use of Schools and Junior Students. By J. Clifton 
Ward, F.G.S, Foap. 8vo, jt* viii. and 216, with 154 Illustrations, cl. 1871. 
3a, 6d, 
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“ARD.—Er.E'MEi^TABY OiSOLOCY: A Course of Kiiuj Lecbut’es, for the use of 
ju>d Jciuior Students. By J. CUffeon Ward, F.G.8. Fcap. dvo, i>p. 292^ Vifitli 120 
.lUastnifcioxis, ol, 1872. Is. 6d. 

WATSOK.—Index to thk Hatiye and Soientifxc Na^ot of Indian and Othnu 
Eabtehn Economic I'lantb and BitODUCTS, oitginally .xuepj^red under the awthp- 
rity of the Secretary of State for'Jndia i 4 OouucU. By'J.olm Forbes Watson^ 
M.1X Imp. 8vo, pp. dao, cl 1868. £1^ . - 

WBBEE.--~The Htstort 0? Indian tii:p.ERATOKfi. By Albrecht Weber. Ti'anslatod 
from the Second German Edition, by John Hiinn, M...A-, hnd Tlieodord^iacharame 
Ph.I)., with the HanctioM of the author. Post 8vo, pp., xncv. and .'itiO, olpth, 
im> 183, ' , , - . ■ ■ 

WEDGWOOD.—li'HE PiUNOiPbES dp GkometkICal DemonST fiATXdN, reduced fronr the 
Original Conception of Space and Form. By H. Wedg'vvood, H.A. 12 j«k), jip. 48, 
cl. 1844/ 2s. 

WEDGWOOD. -On THE Development op the DndebstaNDino. By Ih Wedgwood^ 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 138, cl 1848. Sn. 

WEDGWOOD.—The GEOMifiTHY op the Thkee FiaaT Books of Kdcud. By Direct 
Proof from Doliidtioiia Alone, lly H, Wedgwood, IVI.A. 12mo, px>. 104* cL 
3a. 


By H. Wedgwood, M. A. 12mo, 


'm 

WEDGWOOD.-^On IIHE OMQIN of LANaUxVOE. 
pp. 165, cl 1866. 3^. 6d. 

■'WEDGWOOD.—A Diotionary of English EmroLOOY. *By H. Wedgwood. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 'With Introduction pn the Origin of 
Language. 8vo, pp, Ixxil and 746, cloth. 1878!. £1, Is. 

WEISBACH.^-TheoretigaI- Meohaniob j a Manual of the Mechanics of Engineer¬ 
ing and of the Construcfcirm of Machines j with an Introdni^tioh to the Caicnlus. 
Designed as a Text-book for Technioal Schools and Colleges, rthd for the uhe of 
Eugineefs, Arohirccts, ko. By luliua Weisbach, Ph.D., OberWgrath, and .Pro¬ 
fessor at the Koyal Mining Academy at Freiberg, Translated from, the Gerri 
man bv Eckley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining .Kngmeey. .Demy 8vo, with 905^ woodcuts, 
pp. 1112, doth. 1877. 3ls. 6d. 

WELLER -An Improved DidrioNAEY : English and French* and Fi’ench and Eng¬ 
lish. By E. Weller. Boy. Sro, pp. 384 and 340, cl ,1864 Ts. 6cl ‘ 

WEST & BUBLEB.—-A DiaE^T OF the Bindd Law of iNHimiTANOE .vn,d Parti¬ 
tion, from the liexjlies of the Sdstm in the Several Courts of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency. With Infcroduotiony Kobes, aiid Appendix. Edited'by Eaymoud West 
and J, G. B'uhler. Sccoud Edition. Demy 8vo, 674 lip., sewed. 1879. £1, Its. t3d. 

WETHERELL.—Thf, MaNITF-vcTure of Vinkgar, its Theory and Practice j with 
©special reference to the Quick Process. By 0. M. WcthereU, Ph. D., M,,P. 8vo, 
I)p. 30, cl. Ts, 6d. ' 

WHEELDOIN.—ANGLING .Resoets near London; The Thames aiuUhe I.en. By d. 
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